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It has been a pleasant conceit 
with philosophers and writers to 
distinguish the successive ages 
of what, in the plenitude of their 
wisdom, they call the world, by 
some metallic nickname. We 
have had the Golden Age, and 
the Silver Age, the Age of Iron, 
and the Age of Bronze; this pre- 
sent cra will, perhaps, be known 
to our grandchildren as the age 
of Electro-plating, from its ge- 
neral tendency to shams and 
counterfeits; and, when the capi- 
tal of the Anglo-Saxon Empire 
shall be, some hundreds of years 
hence, somewhere in the South 
Seas, or in the centre of Africa or 
interior of China, the age that is 
to come may be known asthe Age 
of Platina or that of Potassium, 


or some one of the hundreds of tifies it. A persistence in suc 


new metals, which will, ofcourse, 

be discovered by that time. 
However, this present age may 

be distinguished by future gene- 

rations, whether ferruginously, 

or auriferously, or argentinally, 
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there can be no doubt that the 
Victorian era will be known here- 
after — and anything but favour- 
ably, I surmise — as an epoch of 
the most unscrupulous hetero- 
doxy in the application of names, 
What was once occasionally tole- 
rated as a humorous aberration, 
afterwards degenerated into folly 
and perversity, and is now a vice 
and a nuisance. Without the 
slightest regard to the proprieties 
of nomenclature, or to what lmay 
call the unities of signification, 
we apply names to objects, ab- 
stractions, and persons stupidly, 
irrationally, aad inconsistently : 
completely ignoring the nature, 
the quality, the gender, the struc- 
ture of the thing, we prefix to it a 
name which not only tails to con- 
vey an idea of what it materially 
is, but actually obscures and mys- 
a 
course must inevitably tend to 
debase, and corrupt that currency 
of speech which it has been the 
aim of the greatest scholars and 
publicists, from the days of El- 
zabeth downwards, to elevate, to 
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improve, and to refine; and, if we 
continue the reckless and indis- 
criminate importation and incor- 
poration into our language of 
every cant term of speech from 
the columns of American news- 
papers, every Canvas Town epi- 
thet from the vocabularies of 
gold-diggers, every bastard clas- 
sicism dragged head and shoul- 
ders from a lexicon by an adver- 
tising tradesman to puffhis wares, 
every slip-slop Gallicism from the 
shelves of the circulating libra- 
ry; if we persist in yoking Ham- 
lets of adjectives to Hecubas of 
nouns, the noble English tongue 
will become, fifty years hence, 
a mere dialect of colonial idioms, 
enervated ultramontanisms and 
literate slang. The fertility of a 
language may degenerate into 


and a foreign court, to clear the 
Greek language from the barba- 
risms of words and phrases, Ve- 
netian, Genoese, French, Lingua 
Franca, Arabic, Turkish, Arme- 
nian, Spanish, Sclavonic, Teuto- 
nic which, in the course of suc- 
cessive centuries of foreign domi- 
nation and oppression, had crept 
into it; and now (though in the 
columns of base- priced newspa- 
pers printed onrotten pe er with 

roken type) ive the debates of 
a venal chamber, and the sum- 
mary of humdrum passing events, 
in the language of Plato and So- 
crates. These men have done 
more good and have raised a 
more enduring monument to the 

enius of their country, than if 
they had reared again every co- 
lumn of the Acropolis, or brought 


the feculence of weeds and tares: back every fragment of the Elgin 


should we not rather, instead of marbles 


raking and heaping together 
worthless novelties of expression, 
endeavour to weed, to expurgate, 
to epurate; to render, once more, 
wholesome and pellucid that 
which was once a “well of Eng- 
lish undefiled,” and rescue it 
from the sewerage of verbiage 
and slang? The Thames is to be 

urified; why not the language? 

hould we not, instead of dab- 
bling and dirtying the stream, 
endeavour to imitate those praise- 
worthy men of letters who, at 
Athens, in that most miserable 
and forlorn capital of the bur- 
lesque kingdom of Greece have 
laboured, and successfully la- 
boured, m the face of discoun- 
tenance, indifference, ignorance, 


from Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury. 

It is no excuse for this word- 
sinning of ours to say, that we 
have learnt a great portion ofour 
new-fangled names and expres- 
sions from America. The utterer 
is as bad as the coiner. Itis true 
that our trans-atlantic cousins 
have not only set us the example, 
but have frequently surpassed us 
in their eagerness to coin new 
words, and to apply names to 
things with which they have not 
the remotest relation. The Ame- 
ricans call New York the ‘empire 
city,” asifa city — and in a re- 
public moreover — could be 
under any circumstances an em- 
pire. Another town of theirs is 
the ‘‘ crescent city,” and so fond 
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of the name of city are they, that 
they frequently apply it to a 
group of half-a-dozen log cabins 
and a whisky shop in a marsh, on 
the banks of some muddy, fever- 
haunted river. Every speculator 
in “town lots” (slangagainfin the 
States has founded half-a-dozen 
such ‘ cities,” 

In the United States if half-a- 
dozen newspaper editors, post- 
masters, and dissenting ministers, 
two or three revolvers, a bowie 
knife, a tooth-pick, and a plug of 
tobaceo get together in the bar 
room of an hotel, the meeting is 
forthwith called a ‘‘caucus” or a 
“mass meeting.” If JoelJ. Wain- | 
wright blows out General Zebe- 
dee Ruffle’s brains on the New 
Orleans levee, it is not murder 
but a “difficulty.” In South Ame- 
rica, if a score ofswarthy outlaws 
— calling themselves generals 
and colonels, and who were mule- 
teers the week before — meet in 
an outhouse to concert the aseas- 
sination of the dictator of the re- 

ublic, (who may have been the 

andlord ofa venta orahide jobber 
a year ago,) the ragged conclave 
calls itself a “pronunciamento.” 

And touching the use of the 
terms, ‘‘monster,” ‘‘mammoth,” 
“leviathan,” how very trying 
have those misplaced words be- 
eome! Their violent transforma- 
tion from substantives into adjec- 
tives is the least of their wrongs; 
the poor harmless animals have 
been outraged in a hundred ways 
besides. e monster, I believe, 
first became acquainted with a 
meeting in connexion with that 
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stiaee agitator, so ealm now in 
lasnevin cemetery, and whose 
agitation has been followed by 
such a singular tranquillity and 
apathy in the land he agitated. 
As something possibly, but not 
necessarily expressing hugeness 
(for the most diminutive objects 
may be monstrous) the term of 
monster was not inapplicable. 
But in a very few months eve 

re-union of four-and-twenty fid- 
dlers in a row was dubbed a mon- 
ster concert; a loaf made with a 
double allowance of dough was a 
monster loaf;- every confec- 
tioner’s new year’s raffle was a 
monster twelfth cake; we had 
monster slop -selling shops, and 
the monster pelargonium drove 
our old familiar friend, the 
enormous goose-berfy, from the 
field. Then came the mammoth. 
An American speculator — who 
in the days when spades were 
spades, would have been called 
a showman, but who called him- 
self a “professor and a tiger 
king,” neither of which he was — 
had a horse, some hands above 
the ordinary standard of horse- 
flesh, and forthwith called him 
the mammoth horse. That ob- 
solete animal the Mammoth being 
reputed to have been of vast di- 
mensions, gave to the horse this 
new nickname; but inashorttime 
there started up from all quarters 
of the Anglo-Saxon globe, from 
the sky, the earth, and from the 
waters under the earth, aplethora 
of mammoths. The wretched 
antediluvian beast was made 
to stand godfather to unnum- 

1* 
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bered things that crawled, and has the use of slang terms be- 
things that crept, and things come, that, in all societies, they 
that had life, and things that had are frequently substituted for, 
not. The mammoth caves of and have almost usurped the 
Kentucky howled from acrossthe place of wit. An audience will sit 
Atlantic. Peaceable tradesmen in a theatre and listen to a string 
hung strange signs and wonders of britliant witticisms, with per- 
over their shop doors;. and we fect immobility; but let some 
heard of mammoth dust pans, fellow rush forward and roar out 
and mammoth loo tables, and ‘It’s all serene,” or “Catch ’em 
mammoth tea trays. Large con- alive, oh!” (this last is sure to 
ger eels, fruits of unusual feadee take) pit, boxes, and gallery roar 
and cheeses made consi erably: with laughter. 

larger than was convenient, were I cannot find much tendency to 
exhibited in back streets at six- the employment of slang in the 
pence a head, under the false pre- writings of our early humorists. 
tence of being mammoths. If Setting aside obsolete words and 
anybody made anything, or saw phrases rendered obscure by in- 
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anything, or wrote anything big, 
it Locus a mammoth, that the 
credulous might A es the 
Titans, Anak and all his sons, 
were come again, and that there 
were giants in the land. We 
wait patiently for a plesiosaurus 
mpkin, or an ichthyosaurus 
edgehog; and we shall have 
them in good time, together with 
leviathan lap-dogs, behemoth 
butterflies, and great-sea-serpent 
parliamentary speeches. 
Brigands, burglars, beggars 
impostors, and swindlers | will 
have their slang jargon to the 
end of the chapter. Mariners too, 
will use the terms of their craft, 
and mechanics will borrow from 
the technical vocabulary of their 
trade. And there are cant words 


volution, there are not a hundred 
incomprehensible terms in all 
Shakespeare’s comedies. The glut 
of commentators to the paucity 
of disputed words is the best 
evidence of that. We can appre- 
ciate the humour of Butler, the 
quaintness of Fuller, the satire 
of Dryden, the wit of Congreve 
and Wycherly, nay, even the 
scurrilities of Mr. Tom Brown, as 
clearly as though they had been 
written yesterday. In Swift's 
Polite Conversation, among all 
the homely and familiar sayings 
there is no slang; and you may 
be sure, if there had been any of 
that commodity floating about in 
polite circles then, the Dean 
would have been the man to dish 
it up for posterity. Fielding and 


and terms traditional in schools Smollett, in all their pictures of 
and colleges, and in the playing life, with all their coarseness and 
of games, which are orallyautho- indecency, put little slang into 
rised if not set down in written the mouths of their characters. 
lexicography. But so universal Even Mr. Jonathan Wild the 
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great, who, from his position and 
antecedents, must have been a 
master of slang in every shape, 
makes but little use of it in his 
conversation. And inthatrogue’s 
opie — that biographia flagitiosa — 
the relives Opera — we can un- 
derstand Macheath, Filch, Jenny 
Diver, and Mat of the Mint with- 
out dictionary or glossary. The 
only man who wrote slang was 
Mr. Ned Ward; but that worthy 
cannot be taken as an exemplar 
of the polite, or even of the ordi- 
nary conversation of his day. 

It may be objected to me that 
although there may be a large 
collection of slang words floating 
about, they are made use of only 
by loose, or at best illiterate per- 
sons, and are banished from re- 
fined society. This may be 
begging the question, but I den 
the truth of the objection. If 
words not to be found instandard 
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New House echoes and re-echoes 
with slang. You may hear slang 
ey day in term from barristers 
in their robes, at every mess 
table, at every bar mess, at ever 
college commons, in every clu 
dining-room. 

Thus, with great modesty and 
profound submission, I must ex- 
press my opinion either that 
slang should be proscribed, ba- 
nished, prohibited, or that a 


New Dictionary should be eom- 


piled, in which all the slan 

terms now in use among educate 

men, and made use of in publica- 
tions of established character, 
should be registered, etymologi- 
sed, explained, and stamped with 
the lexicographic stamp, that we 
may have chapter and verse, mint 
and hall-mark for our slang. Let 
the new dictionary contain a 
well-digested array of the multi- 
tude of synonyms for familiar ob- 


dictionaries, not authorized by jects floating about; let them 


writings received as classics, and 
for which no literary or gramma- 
tical precedents can be adduced 
are to be called slang — I will 
aver that you shall not read one 
single parliamentary debate as 
reported in a first-class news- 
paper, without meeting with 
scores of slang words. Whatever 
may be the claims of the Com- 
mons’ House to collective wis- 
dom, it is as a whole an assembly , 
of educated gentlemen. From 
Mr. Speaker in his chair to the 
Cabinet ministers whispering be- 
hind it — from mover to seconder, 
from true blue protectionist to 
extremest radical, Mr. Barry's 


give a local habitation and a 
name to all the little by-blows of 
language skulking and rambling 
about our speech, like the 
ragged little Bedouins about our 
shameless streets, and give them 
a settlement and aparish. Ifthe 
evil of slang has grown too 
Bigenie to be suppressed, let us 
at least give it decency by legali- 
a it; else, assuredly, this age 
will be branded by posterity with 
the shame of jabbering a broken 
dialect in preference to speaking 
anervous and dignified language; 
and our wits will be-sneered at 
and undervalued as mere word- 
twisters, who supplied the lack 
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of humour by a-vulgar facility o 
low language. | 
The compiler of such a dic-' 
tionary would have no light task. 
I can imagine him at work in the 
synonymous department. Only 
consider what a vast multitude of 
equivalents the perverse in-. 
genuity of our slanginess has in- 
vented for the one generic word: 
Money. Money — the bare, plain, 
simple word itself — has a, 
sonorous, significant ring in its 
sound, and might have sufficed, 
yet we substitute for it — tin, 
rhino, blunt, rowdy, stumpy,' 
dibbs, browns, stuff, ready, 
mopusses, shiners, dust, chips, 
chinkers, pewter, horsenails, 
brads. Seventeen synonyms to 
one word; and then we come to. 
species — pieces of money. 
Sovereigns are yellow- boys, 
cooters, quids; crown-pieces are. 
Hulls and cart-wheels; shillings, 
bobs, or benders; sixpenny- 
ieces are fiddlers and tizzies; 
ourpenny pieces, joeys or bits; 
pence, browns, or coppers and 
Ben de To say that a man is 
without money, or in poverty, 
some persons remark that he is, 
down on his luck, hard up,’ 
stumped up, in Queer Street, 
under a cloud, up a tree, quisby,, 
‘done up, sold up, ina fix. To 


| 


express that he is rich, we say: 
that he is warm, comfortable, 
that he has feathered his nest, 
that he has lots of tin, or that he 
has plenty of stuff, or is worth a, 


plum. 
- or the one word drunk, be- 
wides the authorised synonyms, 
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|tipsy, inebriated, intoxicated, I 
jfind of unauthorised or slang 


equivalents the astonishing 
number of thirty-two, viz.: in 
liquor, disguised therein, hushy, 
bosky, buffy, boozy, mops and 
brooms, half-seas-over, fargone, 
tight, not able to see a hole 
through a ladder, three sheets in 
the wind, foggy, screwed, hazy, 
sewed up, mooney, muddled, 
muzzy, swipey, lumpy, ob- 
fuscated, muggy, beery, winey, 
slewed, on the ran-tan, on the 
re-raw, groggy, ploughed, cut, 
and in his cups. 

For one article of drink, gin, 
we have ten synonyms: max, 
juniper, gatter, duke, jackey, 
tape, blue-ruin, cream of the 
valley, white satin, old Tom. 

Synonymous with aman, area 
cove, gee a cull, an article, 
a codger, a buffer. A gentleman 
isaswell, anob, a tiptopper; a 
low person is a snob, a sweep, 
and a scurf, and in Scotland, a 
gutter-blood. ‘I‘hieves are prigs, 
ecracksmen, mouchers, gonophs, 
go-alongs. To steal is to prig, to 
pinch, to collar, to nail, to grab, 
tonab. To go or run away is to 
hook it, to bolt, to take tracks, 
to absquatulate, to slope, to step 
it, to mizzle, to paddle, to cut, to 
cut your stick, to evaporate, to 
vamose, to be off, to vanish, and 
to tip your rags a gallop. For the 
verb to beat I can at once find 
fourteen synonyms: thus, to 
thrash, to lick, to leather, to 
hide , to tan, to larrup, to wallop, 
to pummel, to whack, to whop, to 


towel, to maul, to quilt, to pay. 
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A horse isan 
screw. A donkey is a moke, a 
nedgy: A policeman is a peeler, 
a bobby, a crusher; a soldier a 


swaddy, alobster, a red herring. 
To pe is to spout, to pop, to 
lum 


er, to blue. ‘The hands are 


mauleys, and the fingers flippers. 


The feet are steppers; the boots 
crabshells, or trotter cases, or 
grabbers. Food is grub, prog, 
and erug; a hackney cab is a 
shoful; a Punch’s show a 
schwassle-box; a five pound note 
is a flimsy ; a watch a ticker; any- 
thing of good quality or charac- 
ter is stunning, ripping, out-and- 
out; a magistrate 1s a beak, and 
a footman a flunkey. Not less 
can I set down as slang the 
verbiage by which coats are 
transformed into bis-uniques, al- 
pacas, vicunas, ponchos, an- 
axandrians, and siphonias. 

The slang expressions I have 
herein set down I have enumera- 
ted, exactly as they have oc- 
curred to me, sadually: If I had 
made research, or taxed my me- 
mory for any considerable time, 
I have no doubt that I could aug- 
ment the slang terms and syno- 
nyms to at least double their 
amount. And it is possible that 
an accomplished public will be 
able to supply from their own re- 
collection and experience a 
goodly addition to my list. The 
arrival of every mail, the exten- 
sion of every colony, the work- 
ing of every Australian mine 
would swell it. Placers, squat- 
ters, diggers, clearings, nug- 


gets, cradles, claims —- where 


T 


, aprad, atit, a were all these words a dozen 


years ago? and what are th 
till they are marshalled in adie. 
tionary, but slang? We may say 
the same of the railway phraeeo- 
logy: buffers, switches, points, 
stokers, and coal bunks — 
whence is their etymology, and 
whence their authority? 

But slang does not end here. It 

oes higher — to the very top of 
the social Qlympus. If the 
Duchess of Downderry invites 
some dozen of her male and 
female fashionable acquaintances 
to tea ahd a dance afterwards, 
what do you think she calls her 
tea-party? A thé dansanie — a 
dancing tea. Does tea dance? 
Can it dance? Is not this libel 
upon honest Bohea and Souchon 
slang? — pure, unadulterated, 
unmitigated slang. 

The slang of the fashionable 
world is mostly imported from 
France; an unmeaning gibberish 
of Gallicisms runs through Eng- 
lish fashionable conversation, 
and fashionable novels, and ac- 
counts of fashionable parties in 
the fashionable newspapers. Yet, 
ludicrously enough, immediately 
the fashionable magnates of Eng- 
land seize on any French idiom, 
the French themselves not only 
universally abandon it to us, but 

ositively repudiate it altogether 

m their idiomatic vocabulary. 
If you were to tell a well-bred 
Frenchman that such and such an 
aristocratic marriage was on the 
tapis, he would stare with 
astonishment, and look down on 
the carpet in.the startled en- 
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deavour to find a marriage in so 
unusual a place. If you were to 
talk to him of the beau monde, he 
would imagine you meant the 
world whieh Go made, not half- 
a-dozen streets and squares be- 
tween Hyde Park Corner and 
Chelsea Bun House. 
dansante would be completely in- 
explicable to him. If you were to 
pou out to him the Dowager 
ady Grimguffin acting as 
chaperon to Lady Amanda Cream- 
ville, he would imagine you were 
referring to the petit Chaperon 
Rouge — to little Red Ridin 
Hood. He might just understan 
what was meant by vis-a-vis, en- 
tremets, and some others of the 
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solent and inattentive, how shall 
plain men refrain from staring 
wonderstruck at your unfathom- 
able discourse? 

And when your ladyship does 
condescend to speak English, it 
is only with a delightful mincing- 


The thé ness of accent and a liberal use 


of superlatives. The Italian 
singer you heard last night was a 
“divine creature;” if you are 
ey tired or dull you are 
“awfully bored” or ‘devoured 
with ennuz;” if your face be pale 
you vow you are a “perfect 
fright;” if a gentleman acquain- 
tance volunteer a very mild joke 
he is a “ quizzical monster” — a 
dreadful quiz, he is so awfully 


flying horde of frivolous little satirical; and the comic actor 
foreign slangisms hovering about last night was ‘‘killing;” and 
fashionable cookery and fashion- Julie, my child, hand me my 
able furniture; but three-fourths vinaigrette, and take a shilling out 
of them would seem to him as of my porte-monnaie, and tell 
barbarous French provincia- Adolfe to get some jujubes for 
lisms, or, at best, but as anti- Fido; and, let me see, if I go 
quated and obsolete expressions out in the pilentum to-day, or 
Pea up out of the letters of stay, the barouche (we have a 
ademoiselle Scuderi, or the char-d-banc down at our place, 
tales of Cribillonthe younger. Doctor), I will wear my moire an- 
But, save us, your ladyship, tique and my ruche of Brussels 
there are thousands of English- lace, and my mantelet, and my 
men who might listen to your chatelaine, with all the “charms” 
ladyship for an hour without un- Lord Bruin Fitzurse brought me 
derstanding half-a-dozen words from Dresden, and then we will 
of your discourse. When you take a drive in the Park, and I 
a of the last faux pas, of poor will leave a card at Bojannee 
lias Limberfoot’s sad mésalliance,|Loll’s for my next “Thursday,” 
of the Reverend Mr. Caudlecup’s for really my dear “‘lions” are 0 
being “‘so full of soul,” of the en-'scarce now, that even Bojannee 
chanting roulades of that ravish- Loll will be an acquisition: and 
ing cantatrice Martinuzzi, of your so on. 
dinner of the day before being I believe the abominable slang 
recherché, of your gens being in- practice of writing P. P.C. on'a 
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card of leave-taking, and R. S. 
V. P. at the bottom of a letter 
when you wish an answer to it, is 

one out of fashion, and I re 
joice that it has. 
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spective,” ‘delicate handling,” 
“nervous chiaroscuro,” and the 
like, are made use of pell-mell, 
without the least relation to their 
real meanings, their, real uses, 


Young Lord Fitzurse speaks of their real requirements. 


himself and of his aristocratic 
companions as “fellows” (very 
often pronounced “ faywows”); 
if he is going to driveafour-horse 
coach down to Epsom Races, he 
is going to “‘tool his drag down 
to the Derby.” Lord Bobby 
Robbins’s great coat, which he 
admires, is ‘down the road.” An 
officer in the tenth hussars is “a 
man in the tenth;” a pretty 
young lady is a“‘neat little filly ;” 
a vehicle which is not a drag (or 
dwag) is a “trap” or a “cask;” 
his lordship’s lodgings in Jermyn 
Street are his “crib,” his “dig- 
ees, or he “hangs out” there. 

is father is his “‘ governor;” his 
bill-discounter a ‘dreadful old 
screw,” if he refuses to do a “ bit 
of stiff” for him. When his friend 
has mortgaged his estate, he pro- 
nounces it to be “‘dipped.” Every- 
thing that pleases him is ‘‘ crush- 
ing, by Jove!” everything that 
displeases him (from'bad sherry 
to a writ from his tailor) is ‘in- 
fernal.” 

Then there is the slang of criti- 
cism, Literary, dramatic, artistic, 
and scientific. Such words as 
esthetic, transcendental, the 
‘“charmonies,” the unities, a myth: 
such phrases as an exquisite mor- 
ceau onthe big drum, ascholarlike 
rendering of John the Baptist’s 
greattoe; “keeping,” “harmony,” 

‘middle distance,” “aerial per- 


And the Stage has its slang, 
both before and behind the cur- 
tain. , Actors speak of such and 
such a farce being a “screamer ,” 
and such and such a tragedy be- 
ing “‘damned” or “‘goosed.” Ifan 
actor forgets his part while on the 
stage, he is said to ‘‘stick” and to 
‘“‘corpse” the actors who may be 
performing with him, by putting 
them outin their parts. A “‘part’ 
has so many “lengths;” a piece 
will “‘run” so many nights, Bel- 
ville is going in the country to 
“star” it. When no salaries are 
forthcoming on Saturday, the 
‘‘ rhost doesn’t walk” — a Senet 
is a “ben,” a salary a “‘sal;” an 
actor is not engaged to play tra- 
gedy or comedy, but to “do the 

eavy business,’ or ‘second low 
comedy,” and when he is out of 
an engagement he is said to be 
“out of collar.” 

Thus cae all grades and 
professions of life runs this omni- 
present slang. 

In the immense number of new 
words which are being continually 
coined and disseminated through- 
out our gigantic periodical press 
lies, Iconceive, the chief difficulty 
of theEnglish language to foreign- 
ers. The want of any clear and 
competent authority as to what 
words are classical and what 
merely slang, what obsolete and 
what improper, must be a source 


10 
of perpetual tribulation and un- 
certainty to the unhappy se he 
If he is to take Johnson and Wal- 
ker for standards, a walk from 
Charing Cross to Temple Bar, an 
hour at a theatre, or an evenin 

in society, will flood his perturbe 

tympanum with a deluge of words 
concerning which Johnson and 
Walker are absolutely mute. How 
is the foreigner to make his elec- 
tion’? Suppoge the unfortunate 
Monsieur, or Herr, or Signor 
should address himself to write, 
as De Lolme did, a treatise on the 
English constitution. Suppose he 
were to begin .a passage thus: — 
‘Though ora rotocol was an 
out-and-out humbug, Sir Reddy 
Tapewax was not such a flat asto 
be takenin: He proved the gam- 
mon of Lord Protocol’s move, 
and, though hethought him green, 
did him completely brown.” How 
many young politicians would 
not think it beneath them to talk 
in this manner, yet how bitterly 
the foreign essayist would be ri- 
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nélon. And the French has be- 
come, moreover, the chief diplo- 
matic conversational aad com- 
mercial language in the world. It 
is current everywhere. It is nei- 
ther so copious, 80 sonorous, or 80 
dignified as English or German, 
butitis fixed. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia or the Sultan of Turkey may 
write and speak (accent apart) 
as good French as any Parisienne. 
But in England, an Englishman 
even has never done learning his 
own language. It has norules, no 
limits; its orthography and pro- 
nunciation are almost entirely ar- 
bitrary; its words are like a pro- 
visional committee, with power to 
add to their number. A foreigner 
may hope to read and write Eng- 
lish tolerably well, after assiduous 
study; but he will never speak it 
without a long residence in Eng- 
land; and even then he will be in 
no better case than the English 
bred Englishman, continually 
learning, continually hearing 
words of whose signification he 


diculed for his conversational has not the slightest idea, conti- 
style of composition. nually perplexed to as what 
- The French have an Academy should be considered a familiar 
of Letters, and the dictionary of idiom, and what inadmissible 
that Academy , published after slang. 
forty years labour, nearly two To any person who devotes 
centuries ago, is stillthestandard himself to literary composition in 
model of elegance and propriety the English language the redun- 
in composition and conversation. dancy of unauthorised words and 
The result of this has been that expressions must always be a 
ey work of literary excellence source of unutterable annoyance 
in France follows the phraseo- and vexation. Should he adopt 
logy » and within very little the the phraseology and style of the 
ography which we find inthe authors of the eras of Elizabeth 
poetry of Racine and Boileau, or Anne he may be censured as 
and the prose of Pascal and F¢- obsolete or as perversely quaint, 
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Should he turn to the Latin’ uttered a low 
tongue for the construction of his: 


phrases and the choice of his lan- 
guage, he will be stigmatised as 
pedantic or withthat grave charge 
of using hard words. And,should 
he take advantage of what he 
hears and sees in his own days 
and under his own eyes, and in- 
corporate into his language those 
idiomatic words and expressions 
he gathers from the daily affairs 
of life and the dail 
of his fellow men, he will have no 
lack of critics to tell him that he 
writes insufferable vulgarity and 
slang. 

Her Majesty Queen Anne is 
dead; but for Her Majesty’s de- 
cease we should have had an Aca- 
demy of Letters and an Academy 
Dictionary in England. Thereare 
two opinions in this country rela- 
tive to thejutility of academies; 
and, without advocating the for- 
mation of such an institution I 
may be permitted submissively to 
plead that we really do want a 
new dictionary — if not in justice 
to ourselves, at least in justice to 
foreigners, and in justice to our 
great-great-grand-children. 
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owl. A few se- 
conds afterwards I perceived in 
the shade a man who had also 
stopped on my approach. Icalled 
my °B; the man came forward; 
and, by his cloak lined with 
sheepskin, I recognised one of 
those numerous coast- guards, 
whose duty it is to watch all night 
long in little hiding-places that - 
are built upon the cliffs, more than 
three hundred yards above the 
level of the sea. 

‘“You have got there,” he ob- 
served, as he laid his hand upon 
my dog’s head, ‘an excellent 
companion for the evening. A 
real Newfoundlander,” he added. 
‘“‘T once had on like him, but was 
obliged to part with him. We are 
no gic hge allowed to take dogs 
out with us. To be sure, they 
would discovera smuggling trans- 
action sooner than we could by 
ourselves; but they would also in- 
form us of the visits of our night 
inspectors, and that would not 
exactly suitthem.” While gossip- 
ping thus, he gave me to under- 
stand that this was his native 
place; that, although he was not 
particularly rich, with his salary 
of six hundred francs a year, he 
was yet glad to be home again. 
“And. , Monsieur,” he continued, 
“‘T have not enjoyed that pleasure 
long. Although I have now been 
here three days I cannot literally 


the south-west wind had cooled say that I have slept under my 
the atmosphere, I was sauntering family roof; for I have vies Aad 
with my dog on the top of the fourth night to myself.” During 
cliffg not dartron Fécamp,in Nor- the course of this speech, he lean- 
mandy. All at once my dog made ed forward from time to time, and 
a halt, pricked up his ears, and|peeped over the edge of the elif 
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“Po 
asked. 
“No,” he replied; ‘but I am 
looking for a grotto about which 
my mother used formerly to tell 
me a curious story. The spots on 
which we have passed the hap- 
jest moments off our lives, are old 
iends whom we are delighted to 
meet again. Look there — that’s 
the very place.” And he pointed 
with his finger to a cavern in the 
cliff, which imprinted upon its 
white side a vast and irregular 
black spot. I will spare you the 
relation of the manceuvring which 
I employed, to induce the coast- 
guard to tell me his story. We sat 
ourselves down inside his little 
hut, and he began: — 

“In the first place, Monsieur, I 
assure youthat neither my mother 
nor myself ever knew the persons 
whose history I am going to tell 
you. The tale was told to my mo- 
ther, as she told it to me, and as I 
shall shortly tell it to you. 

_ “A very_long time ago, ayoung 
man named Louis Morand was 
sent by his father to Paris, to 
complete his studies, and to take 
his Doctor’s degree in the Facul 
of Medicine. The father died; 
and the report went about that it 
was in consequence of grief athis 
son's ill conduct. However that 
might be, the youth, who had no 
great inheritance to expect, sim- 
ply sent for the papers of his de- 
ceased parent, and employed him- 


you hear anything?” 
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consequence, he cametoa bundle 
which contained letters all in the 
same handwriting. The very first 
letter made him extremely an- 
xious to examine the rest, and he 
read a tolerably voluminous cor- 
respondence. They came from a 
friend who seemed greatly attach- 
ed to his father. ‘Since itis your 
wish’ he wrote, ‘that I should re- 
serve for your son what I desire 
and am able to bequeath to you, 
send him to me as soon as he is 
five-and-twenty ; and, if he shows 
a good disposition, I will under- 
take to provide for him handsome- 
ly. On the other hand, I will take 

ood care not to furnish him with 
the means of developing avicious 
and a malignant charaeter, to the 
prsuuice of those with whom he 

as to do.’ When Louis Morand 
read the signature, he recognised 
the name of a man who was repu- 
ted here to be a sorcerer and ane- 
cromancer. He laughed at first at 
this offer of protection; but after 
he had spent, in as bad a way as 
possible, the trifling amount of 
money which remained after his 
father’s affairs were settled, he 
then resolved, under pressure 
from his creditors and in uncer- 
tainty about his future prospects, 
to try his chance upon new 
ground, and introduce himself 
to this unknown benefactor, who 
apLeet ee to have both the power 
and the will to serve him. He set 
out on his journey; and, after a 


self one evening in destroying troublesome search, arrived safe- 
them, and in selecting those that ly at the necromancer’s house. I 
promised to be of use. After the ought to tell you that this necro- 
inspection of much that was ofmo mancer was perhaps no more a 
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sorcerer than you andI. Proba- immensesaloon, where hismaster 
bly he was only better informed was reading by the light ofalarge 
than other folks, and by means of fire. Nor can I tell you whether 
a few chemical and mechanical Louis’s imagination caused him 
secrets, contrived to imposeupon to see things differently to what 


the credulity of the vulgar.” 


they actually were; or whether 


At this last word, I looked at this fire were supernatural; or 


the coast-guard with some degree 
of surprise. ‘Do you think so?” 
I said. 

“T don’t think anything about 
it,” he answered. ‘What I am 
now telling you is part of the nar- 
rative like all the rest. My mother 
told it me in that way, and pro- 
bably that is exactly how’she 
heard it herself. The magician’s 
house was in the midst of a wood, 
on the slope of a hill. When 
Louis Morand knocked at the 
door, a little black-faced man 
came and opened it. His appea- 
rance made a deep impression 
upon Louis. At that time people 
were not accustomed to the sight 
of negroes; and, moreover, the 
figure and the costume of the 
slave were altogether strange and 
fantastic. His entire little person 
was completely covered with gold 
and precious stones. On behold- 
ing him, Louis took him for a 

nome — one of those genii who, 
in the bowels of the earth, are 
deputed to keep guard over the 
treasures there. He inquired for 
Master Guillaume, trembling all 
the while to receive an answer; for 
the aspect of the tiny creature was 
by no means calculated to inspire 
confidence. The gnome —i am 
unable to state exactly whether he 
was & negro or a real gnome — 
the gnome introduced him intoan 


whether the effect was produced 
by ordinary causes; but, to 
Louis’s eyes, the fire was reflected 
in bright blue light all around the 
walls of the room. 

“The old man’s appearance 
was venerable, He had a long 
white beard; hissilver locks were 
partially hidden beneath a violet 
cap; the rest of his costume was 
equally in keeping with his ne- 
cromantic reputation. Immediate- 
ly that Louis was announced, he 
embraced him and talked about 
his father with tears in his eyes; 
and then, after this outburst o 
feeling, he ordered dinner to be 
served directly. Therepast was 
of exquisite delicacy; the wines, 
especially, were most delicious. 
Louis ate anddrank to his heart’s 
content. He afterwards, how- 
ever, thought he remembered, 
that Master Guillaume, who ate 
nothing but rice, and drank no- 
thing but water, knitted his 
brows two or three times when he 
saw him fill and empty his glass; 
but the recollection was so utter- 
ly vague, that he never could feel 
quite certain of the fact. ‘My 
son, said Master Guillaume, 
‘your father was my dearest 
friend. His simple tastes and his 
contempt for earthly things made 
him refuse to profit by my friend- 
ship during the whole of his life. 
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If you are not degenerated from ‘“Aftera long conversation, in 
so honourable a parentage, you which Master Guillaume ques- 
shall inherit it, according to his tioned Louis about his past life, 
wish: and it is no contemptible his habits, and his tastes, he 
inheritance that I offer you, as said: ‘My son, in consideration. 

ou yourself shall judge by and of the friendship which I still 
bye: We will now descend into bear to your father, even beyond 


my laboratory. 
talk 
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There, we will the grave, I will give you what- 
about it, and I will then see ever you choose to askme. But 
what is to be done for you.’ ‘Iam able to grant you only one- 
“Guillaume and Louis then de-' single thing; and therefore, think 
scended, by a dark and narrow of it carefull beforehand. My 
staircase, for more than an hour. power extends no further than 
At the end of that time they found that.’— ‘Master,’ replied Louis, 
themselves in a large apartment ‘I have often pondered in my 
richly hung with purple. It was mind which is the most useful 
illumined by lamps that shed a thing in life, and I am _ s0 
purple light, and gave an extra- thoroughly convinced that the 
ordinary air to the necromancer’s surest and most fruitful source of 
subterranean retreat. Louis was enjoyment is to be the possessor 
struck with complete astonish~ of a large fortune, thatI do not 
ment. When they were both seat- hesitate to ask you for it. — ‘So 
ed upon some downy cushions, be it as you desire,’ the old man 
Master Guillaume pulled a bell, replied with gentleness; ‘but 
whose galden wire was hidden in first allow me to warn you of the 
one of the folds of the drapery. dangers which your choice will 
The gnome instantly made his draw around your head. Men are 
appearance. Louis was alarmed like ships; they founder the more 


at the apparition of the little 
creature who, in less than a 
couple of seconds, had passed a 
distance which had cost them an 
hour to traverse. The gnome re- 
mained standing, awaiting in si- 
lence the orders of his superior. 
‘Zano,’ said Master Guillaume, 
‘there is one thing of importance 
which I have forgotten. It will 
perhaps be late when we leave 
this place; let a couple of par- 
tridges be prepared for our sup- 

, one for each of us; but do 
not 
I give the order.’ 


put them down to roast until 


easily, in proportion as they are 
heavier laden with wealth. How- 
ever honourable one may feel 
one’s self to be, it is best to avoid 
the possession of too powerful 
and efficacious weapons. The 
sheep, perhaps, would be as 
ferocious as the wolf, if its teeth 
were as strong and sharp as those 
of its enemy.’ — The old man 
here added a multitude of reflee- 
tions and examples, which I will 
not relate to you, because my 
mother, who probably did not 
hear a word about them, repeat- 


ed nothing of the sort to me; only 
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Louis afterwards stated that his mand as soon as half the money 
aged friend’s eloquence was by in the casket was spent, in order 
no means amusing; and that he to be able to amass a treasure, 
passed all the time which it and render his future career in- 
pleased Master Guillaume to em- dependent of the necromancer’s 
ploy in making his peroration, im whims. He spent his life in gam- 
thinking of the use he would bling, and in orgies of every de- 
make of his future riches, and of scription. There was nothing 
the pleasures which he was upon which he did not believe himself 
the point of enjoying. permitted to practise; and un- 
- “Master Guillaume concluded happily, the immense fortune 
his long discourse in the very which he had at his disposal con- 
same words with which he had verted those who surrounded him 
commenced it: ‘So be it as you into so many slaves, who spared 
desire. Here is a little casket no pains to confirm him in that 
filled with gold. Whenever itis idea. In his despotic license, he 
empty you will come to me, and knew no check; and afterwards, 
I will fill it for you again. Ishall cloyed with pleasures which he 
not trouble you with any ques- could not greatly vary, on ac- 
tions about the use which you count of being unable to travel 
make of your money. I only bee far from the source of his riches, 
you not to visit me till the con- he could find amusement in no 
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tents of the casket are entirel 
expended. More frequent apph- 
cations would be a useless dis- 
turbance of my favourite pur- 
suits. On the other hand, you 
have no occasion to hoard. If1 
die before you, the casket will 
continue to fill itself, according 
as you empty it.’ Master Guil- 
laume then gave him some further 
counsel — which you might find 
tiresome. 

‘‘Louis came tolerably often to 
get his casket filled. One day he 
again fancied that he saw the 

aster knit his brows. He then 
thought that yeeee some ca- 
price of the gld man might de- 
prive him, at one moment or an- 
other, of the wealth to. which he 
had become accustomed; and he 


other pursuit than in doing mis- 
chief to those around him. 

‘The intimate companion of 
his debaucheries was a clever 
and good-natured young man, 
who although partaking of a por- 
tion of his pleasures, did not, on 
that account, hesitate to blame 
other parts of his conduct; and 
who, for that very reason alone, 
had put himself in danger of in: 
curring Louis's displeasure. An 
accident changed this discontent 
into a deep and envenomed 
hatred. Louis had a mistress, 
who resided a league from this 
spot; and her house was the 
usual seene of the riot and de- 
bauchery which occupied his life, 
excepting the moments when he 
was a prey to ennui. One day 


determined to make a fresh de-|he imagined that he discovered 
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between her and Rechteren cer- 
tain looks of intelligence, which 
kindled a burning jealousy in his 
heart. He did not, however, 
cease to receive Rechteren in the 
most friendly manner. But one 
evening, when they were depart- 
ing together from the house 
off —” Here the coast-guard he- 
sitated. I waited for some time; 
and then, fearing that he might 
have fallen asleep, [made anolse 
to awaken him. But he was not 
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you have most likely observed 
on other occasions, it israthera 
rough and fatiguing task to have 
to walk over points of rock and» 
ebbles which roll beneath your 
eet. They were proceeding ex- 
actly below the hut in which we 
are sitting. At this time of day, 
the tide rises ten fathoms over 
the spot where their feet were 
standing. They amused them- 
selves with admiring the sunset 
and with gossiping. The win 


asleep; only puzzling his brains. blew from the north west, and 

“Tt is singular!” he said, “that slightly tipped the waves with 
I cannot remember the name of white. There are people in the 
Louis Morand’s mistress.” world who would spend a whole 

‘Substitute some other, then.” week in gazing at the sea, with- 

“T shall remember it directly. out doing anything else. For the 
I want to tell you the story ex- last eleven years it has been my 
actly as it was told to me. — Her principal employment, and I have 
name was Hortense. — As they yet to learn what pleasure it can 
were leaving Hortense’s house give them. All of a sudden, Kech- 
together, Louis Morand said to teren noticed that for the last 
his friend, ‘If you will be guided hour the tide had been flowing, 


b 

the ebb tide to follow the path at 
the foot of the cliffs. We shall 
see the sun set in the sea.’ Itis 
most probable,” added the coast- 
guard, ‘that Louis Morand made 
use of some additional argu- 
ments to persuade his companion 
to go that way; for sunset is not 
#0 very uncommon a sight. The 
sun must set every evening, as 
long as he rises every morning. 
]t was, as near as may be, at this 
season of the year, and the moon 
was at the full. Consequently, 
it was ‘spring tides,’ and the tide 
began to flow at four o’clock. As 
you would easily perceive if the 
water was not so high, and as 


me, we will take advantage of that the wind was driving the 


waves before it, and that it would 
be more prudent to retrace their 
steps, especially as they had 
scarcely advanced more than a 
oe of a league. But Louis 
orand burst out laughing, asked 
him scornfully if he were afraid, 
and assured finn that in another 
quarter of an hour they would be 
walking in the town of Fécamp. 

“Very well, then,’ said Rech- 
teren, ‘let us proceed.’ 

‘‘But they could only proceed 
at a very slow rate. tt was now 
almost night; and they incurred 
every moment the risk of break- 
ing their legs between the rocks. 
Louis was continually finding 
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some pretext for retarding their made no remark; for, at the 
progress. Sometimes he pointed point which they had reached, 
out to Rechteren the yellow tints if they were not nearer to Fé- 
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which the sun had left in the 
west; sometimes he noticed the 
earliest stars which were making 
their first appearance in the east. 
They were still far from the end 
of their journey, and the sea 
roared in a menacing tone. Every 
- wave which broke upon the rocks 
. advanced further than its prede- 
* cessor had done. It now became 
completely night, and a faint 
glimmer behind the cliffs an- 
nounced the rising of the moon. 

‘*Rechteren stopped. ‘Louis!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘letusreturn. In 
half an hour we can retrace the 
distance which we have ad- 
vanced; and we do not know how 
long it will take us to get to the 
end of our ees path. We have 
not even the moon to guide us. 
She is hidden behind the heavy 
clouds which the wind is driving 
before it from the offing.’ 

“Return, if you like,’ said 
Louis Morand; ‘for my part, I 
shall go on.’ 

‘¢¢] will follow you then,’ said 
Rechteren. And they started 
again without exchanging an- 
other word. 

“A few hundred paces further, 
Rechteren again halted. The 

ebbles were black beneath his 
eet, and he stooped to touch 
them with his fingers. He then 
Leica that the cause of their 
lackness was that a wave, some- 
what stronger than the rest, had 
reached the as Ca of the cliff, 
and wetted it. Nevertheless, he 
Household Words, XXII. 


camp than to their place of start- 
ing, they must inevitably be 
drowned. Another step, and a 
wave glided forwards, wetting 
their legs as it broke on the 
shore. 

‘“¢Touis, we are lost!’ he said. 
Louis made noreply, but doubled 
his pace. MRechteren refrained 
from ni 2 any reproach; but 
still it was his companion’s ob- 
stinacy which had thus endanger- 
ed both their lives. At last, they 
ran as fast as they could towards 
a portion of the cliff which jutted 
out into the sea. Perhaps behind 
that projecting point they might 
find a track where it would be 
possible to climb. But, as soon 
as they had gained the promon- 
tory, the sea burst roaring 
against the cliff. ‘Louis,’ re- 
ee Rechteren, ‘we are utter- 

lost!’ He tried to measure 

the cliffs at a glance, as well as 
the night would allow him to do 
so. Far as his eyesight could 
ierce the gloom, nothing was to 
be seen but a wall three hundred 
feet high, and as upright as the 
mast of aship. They hastily ran 
back again; but from time to 
time fatigue compelled them to 
pause and take breath. Rech- 
teren swallowed a mouthful from 
a flask of spirits; and then they 
again endeavoured to press for- 
ward, In a quarter of an hour, 
‘they were ‘once more arrested by 
|the sea, which broke against the 
cliff, On either side escape was 
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impossible. The space of acouple! horrible death! 
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I do not fear to 


of hundred feet was all t at|die, but I do fear the pain of 


was left uncovered. Every ad- 
vancing wave devoured the 
land; and before another 


which they then stoo 
certainly be six fathoms under 
water. Rechteren stopped short, 
and looked right and left at the 
fast rising tide. Before him was 
the boiling ocean; behind, the 
smooth, unbroken cliff. 

‘“<This 1s not the moment to 
flee like a hare,’ he said; ‘still 
less to give way to despair. We 
must be resigned to our fate, and 
await it boldly. Come, Louis; 
itis all over with us. - 

‘Louis walked a few steps on- 
wards, and climbed a boulder 
which had fallen from the cliff, 
and which leancd against it to 
the height of seven or eight feet 


dr 
half 
hour could elapse, the place on, 


would| waves and this whistling wind! 
iBut, however fearful it may be, 





dying. Look at those rock 


points against which we shall 


soon be dashed! How frightful 
is the voice of these roaring 


the awful spectacle clevates the 
soul, raises a man above himself, 
and endows him with strength to 
die becomingly. It is better to 
meet death in this decided style, 
than to take the chance of being 
shot for giving the lie to a fool, 
who is afraid to fire the bullet 
which kills you. But Louis, you 
do not avai a word.’ 

“There was another moment 
of solemn silence, during which 
the sea could be heard to be 
constantly advancing. A wave, 
crowned with its wreath of foam, 
came and touched the rock which 


above the level of the beach. was their last refuge. 


There, he sat himself down in 
silence. Rechteren followed him, 
and stood by his side. 


‘“*My good friend Louis,’ he: 


“¢(T have just experienced,’ 
said Rechtercn, ‘a final paroxysin 
of despair and rage; I have been 
tempted to rush against the cliff, 


said, ‘can you guess what vexes/and try to climb it with my nails 
me most in the midst of this'and fingers.’ He then added, 
terrible catastrophe! Itis, that with a burst of blasphemy, ‘A 
two or three fools of my ac-/cat could not manage to perform 
quaintance, who have often tea-|the feat! A strange expression,’ 
sed me because I cannot swim,:he added, ‘has pacened my lips; 
and who have always predicted that oath, uttered so near to 
that I should die in Ae water,'death terrifies me. You may 
will conclude their funeral ora-' laugh if you like, my dear Louis, 
tion over me with an impertinent although you do not seem in a 
“JT told him so!” That, I must laughing mood; but I feel an 
confess, is a pleasure which I irresistible impulse to pray. 
was scarcely disposed to confer, These voices of the sea and the 
upon them. ter @ moinent’s winds, this death which advances 
pause, he continued: ‘This is aon the foaming waves, all seein 
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to command me to falldownupon 
my knees.’ Rechteren then knelt 
down upon the rock. ‘It would 
be very difficult just now,’ he 
said, ‘torememberall the prayers 
which they taught me in days 
gone by; but the one I shall 
wake will be as good as any.’ 
After a few moments, he arose 
again. ‘Louis, do you,in turn 
follow my example. [assure you 
that it will do you no harm.’ 
‘“¢No:’ muttered Louis. 
“éYou seem to mc to be sather 
in a stupor; I will not arouse 
rou from your insensibility. lt 
ig one way, among others, of! 
meeting death, and is perhaps 
the best thing that could happen 
to you. Only, if] have offended 


you in any respect, | now ata 


your pardon for it.’ . 


“ Louis fixed his glittering eyes | 


full upon the countenance of his 
friend. 

“<T confess to have injured 

with regard to Hortense. 


ut I am dying with cold. I 


should wish during the few mi- 
nutes that 1 still have to live, to 
fecl as little suffering as possible. 
Ah, yes! Lhaveitnow.’ Andhe 
emptied the star which re- 
mained in his flask into a little 
hollow on the top of the rock: 
then, taking from his pocket the 
flint and steel which he always 
carried about him, he set fire to 
it, and a blue flame soon qui- 
vered over its surface. ‘What a 
capital thought!’ he exclaimed; 
‘But it is unlucky that we have 
no sugar here. It would be de- 


lightful to drink a glass of punch | 
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while we are waiting for the tide 
to rise enough. At any rate, it 
will warm my fingers till the sea 
comes and puts it out. But I 
shall then have no further need 
for it.’ 

‘““Wretch!’ said Louis Mo- 
rand, ‘do you not see that the 
waves are breaking against the 
rock which we have mounted?’ 


‘“¢T gee it, as well as you do; 
and [ almost wish that it was all 
over and ended. For there is a 
moment coming which frightens 
mea little. But, Louis, why are 
you undressing yourself?’ 


“Why? Because you have 
confessed your crime, of which 1 
was already aware; because I 
have brought you up hither to 
have my revenge. Think, now, 
of your own and Hortense’s per- 

dy.’ 

‘‘He stepped from the rock; 
the water was up to his middle. 
As Rechteren shouted after him, 
‘Louis! Louis! Do you abandon 
me thus?’ an enormous billow 
rose above Morand’s head. He 
dived, and reappeared on the 
other side of the wave, which 
broke against the foot of the 
rock. Louis Morand had hard 
work to swim, plunging under 
every wave. Rechteren screamed, 
but he did not hear him; for the 
sea made a deafening noise, till 
he got completely away from the 
breakers. He then turned round. 
The blue flame was still shining 
in the darkness of night. A little 
afterwards, he turned again. The 
flame was extinguished. ‘Three 
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hours later he arrived at Fé- his look; and when Louis Mo- 


a 
ook that way,” said the 
coast-guard, pointing to the 
otto which he had already in- 
ieated, ‘if the tide were low I 
could still show you, by descend- 
ing to the beach, the hole in the 
rock in which Rechteren set light 
to the flask of spirits. 
‘‘ Louis related the death of his 
friend, exactly as suited his own 
convenience. ‘They had heen 


rand offered his hand as usual 
on entering, the master did not 
offer his in return. Louis retired, 
pale and horribly agitated; the 
master had evidently refused to 
take the hand of a murderer. An 
ironical smile had for a moment 
contracted his lips. Louis had 
everything to fear. Not only 
might he soon cease to receive 
any further supply of money 
from the sorcerer, but it was 


surprised by the tide; in spite of probable that his punishment 


desperate efforts, he had been 
unable to rescue Rechteren, and 
had had Hag difficulty in sa- 
ving himself. He ostentatiously 
mourned the death of the man 
whom he had murdered; and 
everybody agreed in praising his 
excellent heart and his sensibili- 
ty. But, what he really feared, 
_ was the presence of Master Guil- 
laume and his severe and pene- 
trating glance. 

: “This time he waited till the 
casket was completely empty be- 
fore he made up his mind to 
apply to the sorcerer. At the 
door, he hesitated, and was very 
near turning back again; but 


van eatedly reminding himself took firm root. It completely oc- 
that 


aster Guillaume had -im- 

osed no conditions upon his 

avours, and that, moreover, he 
would be sure to be deceived, 
like other people, by the reports 
that were current, he took 
courage, and entered. Master 
Guillaume, accorains to custom, 
filled the casket without speak- 
ing a word. But there was 
something cruelly sardonic in 


would not end there. He was 
more than three months without 
daring to present himself again; 
and he spent all that time in the 
most serious anxiety. He had 
exhausted all the pleasures which 
the neighbourhood could offer 
him. Like the goat, which, after 
having cropped the grass within 
the circle which the length of 
its tether allows it to traverse, 
crops it again as short as velvet, 
and then lies down in discontent, 
80 Louis, satiated with his past 
enjoyments, lived a life of worn- 
out dulness. 

‘‘ A fearful thought entered his 
mind. It fixed itself there, and 


cupied him, by night and by day. 
He turned it over, and arranged 
his plans in his head; all his diffi- 
culties vanished, all his dangers 
were over. As s00n as every- 
thing was prepared for the exe- 
cution of his project, he went to 
the house of his aged friend. 
When Zano opened the door for 
him to enter, he rushed upon the 
negro, enveloped his head in his 
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mantle to smother his cries, and sixth day a voice was heard, and 
handed him to some men who Louis Morand’s face appeared 
carried himaway. Then, followed at one of the windows. He em- 
by hisaccomplices, heproceeded, ployed every means his imagina- 
istol in hand, to Master Guil- tion could suggest to induce the 
aume’s chamber, where they sorcerer to deliver up his trea- 
bound him hand and foot. ‘Louis sures. Master Guillaume was 
Morand,’ asked the sorcerer, inflexible. He hungered and 
‘what is it that you want of me?’ thirsted, three days more. Louis 
‘¢No one answered. Louis was Morand appeared at a window; 
left alone with the master, to the Master threatened him with 
whom he said, ‘Deliver up all the vengeance of Heaven. Louis 
the treasures you possess.’ Morand replied by an insulting 
‘“¢Tiouis Morand,’ replied the smile, and urged him to give up 
Master, ‘you have made too bad his treasures. Master Guillaume 
ause of the wealth have already wrapped his head in his mantle, 
bestowed upon you, for me to and went to sleep. Next day, 
be guilty of such an act of mad- Louis Morand appeared again. 
ness as to feed your vices any ‘‘‘In the name of Heaven,’ the 
longer. With what ide have Master faintly cried, ‘do not kill, 
hitherto received, you have only in such a cruel way, an old man 
turned out foolish and wicked; who never did you anything but 
if you were in possession of my good!’ — ‘Give me, then, your 
hidden treasure, your vices would treasures ,’ said Louis Morand. 
become crimes, and your wicked- Theold man bowed his head with- 
ness would increase with the outreplying. Louis disappeared. 
means of indulging it.’ That night Master Guillaume did 
‘“‘Meanwhile, lLouis’s atten-|not sleep. He prayed, without 
dants searched the house, from'being able to calm his spirits. 
the roof to the cellar. ‘They re- He called Louis Morand. Louis 
turned to say that they could not Morand appeared. 
find the value of ten crowns al- ‘‘My son,’ he said, ‘What 
together. Then they carried the have I done, to be condemned to 
old man away, and shut him up die such a horrible death? Have 
in a prison which Louis had con- pity on my white hairs! Have 
trived and built. It was a tall pity on your father’s friend! 
tower, lined inside throughout Spare my life; if you refuse that 
with plates of polished *-~ ,at least shorten the torments 1 
Here, they told him, he should | suffer.’ — ‘Give me, then, your 
be starved to death; and here he ‘treasures,’ repeated Louis. ‘ Mer- 
re enduring the dreadful pangs cy! mercy!’ cried the old man. 
of hunger and thirst, for six’ But Louis constantly replied, 
days. ‘Give me your treasures!’ 
“Towards the evening of the “At last, Master Guillaume 
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pulled a golden bell. A thick have been buried in the middle 
vapour rolled before Louis’s of the street? The oldest in- 
cyes. With the vapour, the pri- habitant at once decided, that 
son disappeared. Louis beheld although the doctor had as usual 
the sorcerer sitting opposite to his own book-learned theory, the 
him in his velvet chair, which he clephant was one that had died 
had never quitted. He also found in Mr. Wombwell’s menagerie 
himself in precisely the same po- when it was being exhibited in 
sition he had occupied when the Paradise Square, long, long ago. 
necromancer said to him, ‘Sobe This was anelephant, however, 
it, as you desire. The golden, that had lived before the days of 
bell was still vibrating within the! Wombwell. Long before cing 
purple drapery. The illusion, | Alfred had laid the foundation 
the effect of the sorcerer’s art,!stone of University College, or 
wasatanend. Zanoentered. (the Fellows of St. John’s had 
“‘Zano,’ said Master (ruil-| begun to enclose the nightingale- 
laume, ‘put down only a single! haunted groves of Bagley Wood, 
partridge to roast for supper.” | did this elephant, in company 
with others of his class, fearing 
cca no proctor, pes ea the tract 
: of land on which the under- 

OLD BONES. graduate now lounges, looking 

Not many years ago therewere about to see how he may spend 
discovered by some labourcrs)paternal moneys. ‘Times are 
who were digging in the gravel|changed, and we ought to be 
in front of St. John’s College,| thankful for it. Great would be 
Oxford, some “viant’s bones.” 'the annoyance suffered by the 
They were carefully placed in ajwhite-throated M. A., who in 
wheel-barrow, and trundled off) eighteen hundred and fifty-three 
to the Professor of Geology, who;should suddenly have his ideas 
had the reputation in that town) disarranged by the apparition of 
of giving the best price for old! that great leviathan on the top of 
bones. The discoverers pre-| Heddington Hill. There is no 
sently returned to thcir fellow danger of that now; itis certain 
workmen, with infonnation that; that those clephants are dead 
the doctor had decided the bonesjand gone, but at the same time it 
to be, not bones of giants, but of;is not less certain that they died 
elephants ; and that he had given! and went the way of their flesh in 
them (although there was no|jthe neighbourhood of Oxford; 
brag about it in his windows) two and not about Oxford only, but 
sovereigns more per pound than| throughout nearly the whole of 
they could have obtained at any, England. In the streets of Lon- 
other house. don the teeth and bones of ele- 
But how came an elephant to|phants are frequently turned up 
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by the pick-axes of men digging ccoutrements near the camp to 
foundations and sewers. HKle- which he had probably belonged 
phants’ teeth have been found and of which the remains are still 
under twelve feet of gravel in to be seen on the two hills called 
Gray’s Inn Lane. They have the Dorchester Clumps. Little 
been found too at a depth of did his comrades think when 
thirty feet. In digging the grand | covering him up with ean how 
sewer near Charles Street, on aie departed friend would be 
east of Waterloo Place, Kings-) disinterred and ‘sat upon.” 

land, near Hoxton, in eighteen’ With the elephant’s bones 
hundred and six, an entire ele- found at Abingdon were mixed 
phant’s skull was discovered con- fragments of the horns of several 
taining tusks of cnormouslength,| kinds of deer, together with the 


as well as the grinding teeth. In 
the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford, there are some vertebre 
and a thigh-bone of an enormous 
elephant, which must have heen 
at feast sixteen feet high; these 
bones are in the most. delicate 
state of preservation. They were 
found at Abingdon in Berkshire, 
about six miles from Oxford. 
Near the same place—namely, 
at Lulham — during the digging 
of agravel-pit, not very long ago, 
there were found some ‘“giant’s 
bones,” that were indeed human, 
and must have belonged to a 
man of considerable size. This 
discovery made a sensation at 
the time; and, to quiet the agi- 
tation and the scandal raised 
thereby, a coroner’s inquest was 
held in due form over the skele- 
ton, ending in a verdict, honestly 
arrived at by twelve true and 
lawful Berkshiremen. Upon sub- 
scquent examination by compe- 
tent authorities, the mysterious 
skeleton was pronounceg, most 
decidedly, to be that of an old 
Roman, who had been buried 
with all his arms and military 


bones of the rhimoceros, horse, 
and ox; showing that those crea- 
tures co-existed with the ele- 
pe and that they formed a 
iappy family. There were carni- 
vorous races also then existing. 
We have only to go further down 
the Great Western Railway from 
Oxford, and, getting out at the 
Weston-super-Mare station, ask 
the way to Banwell Bone Caves. 
There may be found evidence 
cnough of the former existence 
of more savage and rapacious 
animals than elephants or deer. 
The caves are situated at the 
western extremity of a lofty 
grass - covered range of hills. 
The hills contain ochre, calamine 
carbonate of zinc), and lead. 
Some years ago, when sinking a 
shaft into them, caves were dis- 
covered, and the quantity of 
bones then brought to light ex- 
cited as much surprise among 
the learned as among the un- 
learned. 

The principal cavern is about 
thirty fect long, and there is a 
branch leading out of it thirty 
fect further. Of course it is quite 
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dark, and visitors must carry all the best specimens that have 
candles. The visitor must take been found below. 
heed that he keeps his candle To Mr. Beard I went, and b 
alight; no easy matter, for the him I was most hospitably wel- 
water comes down pretty freely comed. His museum displays a 
in large heavy drops from the very fine collection of the re- 
stalactites above. By help ofthe mains of the ancient British 
light there are to be seen bones, Fauna. The bones of the bear 
bones; everywhere bones. claimed first attention, and espe- 
They are piled up against the cially one large bone of the fore 
wall; they stick into the floor; leg, which measured at the joint 
they fill up recesses, in the most seven inches round; being larger 
fantastic shapes. Here acandle than the corresponding bone in 
is stuck in the eyeless socket ofa any known species of ox or 
skull: there JohnSmith, London, horse. It is quite evident that the 
has inscribed his namein letters inhabitants of the bone caves 
of hysenas’ teeth. We are invited lived before the times of King 
to rest halfway upon a seat com- Edgar the wolf-destroyer — for 
panes of horns and leg bones. the museum contained wolves’ 
hey may be handled by the bones in abundance. Fine pa- 
most fastidious; ope: lost all triarchal old wolves they must 
traces of corruption for some have been that ran upon them. 
ages past. Yonder deer’s bone Many a fine old English deer, all 
was picked, perhaps, by the teeth of the olden time, they must have 
in this huge hyzna’s skull; and run down and devoured on the 
as for the hyena himself he died Mendip hills, their cry resound- 
of a good age — that his teeth ing through the valleys and over 
tell us. His tough body, after the dales where now the scream- 
death, may have been dainty ing whistle and the rush of the 
dinner to the bear whose mon- express train startles timid sheep, 
strous skull is employed as the who live in a land where their 
crown and summit of the monu-: greatenemy exists only asa fossil. 
ment of old bones raiscd in the, Then, again, in those old days 
cave in honour of a learned there were foxes living in a coun- 
bishop — the Bishop of Bath and try that contained no hounds, who 
Wells. When the caves were ground down their teeth to the 
first discovered, in eighteen hun- stumps that are exhibited in Mr. 
dred and twenty-six, it was he Beard’s pillboxes, and died of 
who took every means in the sheer senility. Glorious to foxes 
most laudable manner to pre- were the good old times, and the 
serve them and their contents in- poor little mice that lived then, 
tact. Mr. Beard was appointed as we see by the contents of 
curator, and he has arrangedin other boxes, had their bones 
his own house a fine collection of crunched. 
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A MAN stood on a barren mountain peak 
In the night, and cried: “Oh, world 
of heavy gloom! 
Oh, sunless world! 
tomb! 
Blind, cold, mechanic sphere, wherein 


Oh, universal 


see 
In valn for ‘Life and Love, till Hope 
grows weak 
And falters towards Chaos! Vast, blank 


Doom! 
Huge darkness in a narrow prison- 
room! . 
Thou art dead — dead!”* Yet, ere he 


ceased to speak, 


Across the level ocean in the East 
The Moon-dawn grew; and all that 
mountain's side 
Rose, newly-born from empty dusk. 
Fields, trees, 
And deep glen-hollows, as the light in- 
creased, 
Seemed vital; and, from Heaven bare 
and wide, 
The Moon's white soul looked over 
lands and seas. 


ACCOMMODATION FOR 
QUIDNUNCS. 


Quid nunc? ‘What now?” or, 
‘‘What’s the news?” is a ques- 
tion that can be answered more 
readily by the multitude in pro- 
vincial towns than in the Metro- 
polis. About two years ago we 
called attention to the fact that 
London was in one respect left 
behind by Liverpool and other 
towns: — we had no Penny News 
Rooms, Attempts, more or less 
vigorous, to supply that want, 
have since been made in divers 
quarters of the town, and they 
appear to have succeeded more 
or less according to the greater 
or less degree of vigour that has 
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been thrown into their manage- 
ment. The harvest eathered by 
each speculator seems to have 
been pretty well proportioned 
to the capital and labour spent. 
External signs of prosperity are, 
to be sure, very delusive. Yet, 
ae ay our opinion only upon 
them (having watched the growth 
of London Penny News Rooms— 
still infant phenomena not able, 
it would seem, to run alone), we 
are able to report of them that 
they are growing in health and 
strength. 

The first attempt towards the 
supply of penny news was made, 
in an unpretending way by some 
newsvendor, who announced in 
his window that the papers might 
be read for a penny on his pre- 
mises. Having the raw article 
passing through his hands in the 
way of business, it became easy 
for him to establish a reading- 
room in his back parlour, if he 
did not believe that the practice 
tended to reduce the number of 
newspaper buyers, and so damage 
his trade. Very few such attempts 
were made. We know at this date 
a of two. They are impromptus 
differing from the reading-rooms 
planned with deliberation as im- 

rovisation differs from poetry. 

he first Penny News Room, 
more deliberately established, is 
situated in Cheapside. So far as 
the system is concerned, itis not 
a fair experiment, inasmuch as it 
probably was not established 
with a view to the profit that 
would be extracted from itself 
alone. It is subsidiary to an 
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eating-house and tavern. It is not the one established in Hol- 
not on that account the worse bornorOxfordStreet by ateacher 
conducted, and no one who visits of languages, who has always a 
it is made to feel that he is bound class in course of being formed 
tosupply body and mind together. onvery cheap terms ; and who has 
The dignity and independence of also a penny-a-volume library of 
the entrance penny are in no| cheaply printed French novels 
degree impaired. It admits to a and other works. The chamber 
perusal of all the daily morning) used is the front room on the first 
and evening papers properly! floor, unusually domestic in its 
arranged on stands, and to the! proportions and in furniture. It 
file of back numbers both of them is carpeted, and, in winter, there 
and of the leading weekly jour-| was always a good fire burning in 
nals for the last six months. The!an open parlour grate, under the 
weckly papers are on stands in a' cover of a domestic mantel-piece. 
secondroom, astory higher. There, The penny taker sits at a.small 
is also a very good representa-|table near the door. There is a 
tion of the provincial press. There'low table in the middle of the 
are scarcely any forcign papers,|room, and there are about a 
and the quarterly reviews and: dozen, more or less, cane-bot- 
monthly magazines may indecd|tomed chairs sprinkled about. 
be kept, but they must be asked) The French books oecupy a 
for especially. ‘The rooms are scrics of shelves on one wall; 
very well conducted, and we have! and, as a gentile hint to the news- 
always found them crowded on'readers that they are not to help 
the first floor with readers of the themselves to these books, a 
day’s news; respectable, deter-; cordon is drawn across the room, 
mined, active quidnunes, bent. isolating a little sanctum sancto- 
upon ascertaining how the world’ rum, in which the philologist 
wags in the least possible time,'and his staff rule over the 
and being off again about their: penny-a-volume library. The 
daily business. These liberally table is supplied with a number 
established News Rooms are, in of daily newspapers, and a sclec- 
fact, avariation uponthe ordinary tion of weekly journals. There 
dining-room, in which a moderate are also one or two French 
supply of newspapers 1s provided uewepapen of monthhes and 
for the satisfaction of the diners. quarterlics the supply is scanty 
Im those you dined and had the and uncertain. About this room 
opportunity of looking at the there are rarely so many as a 
papers; in these you look at dozen quiet persons quictly 
the papers, and, if you please, seated, quietly reading. ‘They 
can dine. jare evidently not City men. They 

I am not quite sure whether the are in no hurry. They are only 
second Penny News Koom was interested in hussia and Turkey, 
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and in the Cab Questio i 
ion, like 2 . 
oe ee 
in the Capel Court or I : is shop door 
uombard’ and found tl 1 
Street sense. The . 1e proprietor boxed 
nse. xy prefer that! up littl : 
News Room t yi ‘up in a little place measurin 
' oO more prosperous four feet by tl 8 
establishments (one ich | et by three, more or less. 
of which! Out of that f 
stands nearly opposite) | at four feet by three 
: 2), although shop a sort of wi 
it contains fewer paper: p a sort of wicket gate gives 
: pers, because admission to the N 
it contains also fewer me : ; 0 the News Room — 
: om @ v) ? CQ. The > e < 
Legos eben a pertngig Syren 
news in peace; to read about t. i Lidia sag ince ear 
world in a ‘snug nook Oi osce badd a ee 
Ge Rn BIT de aie. Wola ni : de antly supplied. How 
philologist exactly caters for|t ch paper and print eould 
their wants ee ae in such a space 
There j ; was a marvel. There were six 
e is another quict, but morning newspapers (tw 
somewhat more business-like of the Ti De ee 
News establishment in the Strand. papers: ane hea gees | a 
apparently under the auspi te, api pene te weekly jour- 
oT : 7 € 5 1¢ces £ S Ty 
PPL Pipe eanEee WG Gide Garona Ge Ce aa 
is hung out at the door Tea eager of country news- 
oceupies two rooms on the Ra a : Irish and Scotch 
floor and includes not only ea eek a a i Es Bee 
Penny News Room, but einer dane: lea ane and 
desirable accoimmodati ie aa publications, Every 
é ations forthe number of 
| wll of these w 
public. A letter may be written: pliec as sup- 
é pniplied on the d f icati 
there, pen and ink I day of publication; 
2 ‘ ink, paper and and th : 
. ‘tain a 2 here was such an embarr 
envelope being furnished f: F De ae 
: : 3 or a'm . 
aN ee aoe inay be pies aoe The 
ere and aretaken and delivered ‘re: Be eva 
: a livered readers sat or st - 
to the enquirer at the ¢ r stood or screwed 
rat the charge of a' themselves : 
halfpenny: fo c mselves up as they might; 
: for some such charge they knock ae 
eked each other’s head 
use may be made o Pe ers Heads, 
eee y fa mapne ene ie 22 each other’s toes, 
t hk _ jand jolted each other's e 
That the public is really dis-'from shecr want of ers elbows, 
osed to support a Penny News! when the a8 WAS lighted ar _ 
oom when a man is found wh Ad wet eae 
Sema o/room filled with ae 
throws his mind into i with evening readers 
into its manage-. ates 5 ’ 
ment, has been proved, in fees ae a see yoke ee 
ease of an establish: ae 1e air) oh, the 
; nent in ah 
Oxford Street, which papa eene or di Siac chi 
to be under the management of leonticeted fr en Pee arith 
a stationer in a 8m oat : me degree with 
all way of that paucity of . 
business; or 80 mee paucity of space — quite 
; me one who hadirigorous. ‘The daily papers were 
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framed up against the wall, the nery, and a dash of the tailoring 
weeklies and provincials were business wasthrowninto the News 
placed on two tables, the Irish Room forachange. Whether we 
and Scotch were poked into a dre to regard the tailor as the 
little corner, the pamphlets and grand promoter of the under- 
misceilanies were placed in port- taking, or the lessee of the pre- 
folios, while the monthlies and mises who reserves a privilege of 
quarterlies were boarded — not advertising himself freely among 
technically but literally; for each the news-readers, we do not 
was strung to a wooden board, know. We are not bound to 
from which the reader was re- acknowledge any impertinent 
quested in no wise to remove it. suggestion ofa connexion existing 
Regular visitors were accustomed between penny news and guinea 
to observe a constant work of trousers. The News Rooms be- 
improvement going on in those hind the tailor’s shop are large, 
rooms. ‘lhe number of periodi- commodious, and well supplied. 
cals and papers increased—from|The grand step made by the old 
French and German journals we; News Room in the course of its 
got on to Spanish — new means resuscitation was the introduction 
of establishing order and pro-jof the practice of filing a large 
viding a place for everything (so;jnumber of the journals, both 
that any Journal might at once be metropolitan and provincial. A 
found) wetealwaysneinebiought certain amount of success or 
into play. The conductor of that capital is necessary before the 
room never was satisfied that he proprietor of a News Room can 
had brought it to perfection. It!file the journals he reccives 
filled ell and attracted many instead of selling them. A body 
foreigners. At the little wicket of filed papers will, however, be 
the foreigner was courteously found in the end to form the most 
told in French, Italian, orGerman substantial basis of profit for an 
that he had to pay a penny on establishment of this kind. It 
entrance. should be a place supplied with 
Suddenly one day this well- ample means of reference as well 
ordered room fell into confusion.|as of daily current information. 
Although ithad given no previous So far, therefore, the resuscitated 
signs of decline or fall, it was;News Room is improved. It is 
manifestly suffering the throes of improved also in breadth of 
dissolution. Presently it died house-room. The papers, British 
out. Butit died in Oxford Street, and foreign, are also, we believe, 
only to be resuscitated in Hol-'not less siberaily supplied than 
born, in a spacious and well-'under the old régime. With more 
spond saloon behind atailor’s space, however, has come less 
shop. The shop in Oxford Street scrupulous attention to the neces- 
became devoted to pure statio- sity of neatness and order, anda 
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busy visitor may by chance waste 
ten minutes in the endeavour to 
find any particular journal that 
he may wish to sce among the 
confused mass of papers on the 
table. Weare certain, however, 
that if the business has not 
changed hands, this objection 
will soon vanish. 

In all these rooms, except 
perhaps the smallest, there are 
provided Directories, Court 
Guides, Railway Guides, maps 
of London, Law Lists, and other 
books of common reference. In 
the case of such books, it is 
convenient for every one to know 
where they can at any time be 
seen. In most of the rooms — 
we have already instanced one — 
letters are taken in for strangers 
or subscribers. In all of them 
letters can be written. There 
should be also, as in the Strand 
establishment, lavatories and 
other accommodation for the 
pedestrian in London streets. 
There are half a dozen little 
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want which is now forcing the 
Penny News Rooms into exis- 
tence. When we first broached 
the subject, we referred to the 
example more especially of Paris; 
and any reader whorefers to what 
we then said,* will find that we 
have hitherto been by no means 
too bold in our ventures. While 
we are timidly grafting news upon 
philology, photography, or tailor- 
ing, in Paris the Salons de lecture 
exist of the highest character. 
Abundance of French, English, 
German, Italian, Dutch, Spanish, 
and American newspapers; re- 
views, magazines, and other 
periodicals; globes, atlases, and 
maps; a handsomely-bound col- 
lection of classical and popular 
literature; spacious windows 
letting in a flood of hight by 
day, and shaded and chastened 
gas-lights for use in the ene 
embossed maps on the walls 
and writing conveniences on the 
tables; green velvet sofas and 
divans; large mirrors and elegant 


wants, the ministering to which decorations — all available at a 
can very fairly be made part of charge of four sous or twopence 
the machinery of the Penny News perday. As we then also stated, 
Room. there are no less than four hun- 
Penny News Rooms prosper dred of these reading-rooms in 
very well in our northern towns, Paris; and if the reader should 
and there is no reason why they feel no desire for the luxuries of 
should, not abound in London. velvet and mirrors, he could find 
Peele’s Coffee-house in Fleet abundance of establishments to 
Street, Deacon’s in Walbrook, which therate of admission is two 
and the Chapter Coffee-house, sous or one penny. 
have become famous as coffee- Heartily wishing prosperity to 
houses for the files of papers that those who have established, or 
they keep. They have supplied may hereafter establish, well- 
admirably in their way, but still : 


inadequately, a partof the great * tousohold Words, Vol. VII. p. 161. 
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conducted Penny News Rooms, 
we turn now to an allied subject 
of still greater interest and impor- 
tance. An attempt is being made 
in Westminster to set on foot, 
under the shadow of the Abbey, 
Reading and Refreshment Rooms 
for working people. Penny News 
Rooms are frequented by all 
classes; but chiefly by those who 
are comparatively well to do. 
The introduction of refreshments 
into them would defeat their pur- 

ose and destrov their character. 

he Reading and Refreshment 
Rooms for working people are 
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designed to supply in the best, 
possible way the particular wants | 
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ublic-houses. Two large public- 
houses have been in fact created 
for their use. Why not create 
somcthing more desirable? Evory 
one who is acquainted with that 
strange and ever widening Lon- 
don boundary of bricks and 
mortar, among which workmen 
are for ever stirring, and out of 
which houses are for ever rising, 
knows how the public-houses are 
built out in the fields at regular 
distances, in anticipation of the 
workpeople who presently will 
swarm about them. Why not sct 
on foot the practice of providing 
ina better way for the comfort of 
respectable and steady workmen, 


of aclass. The first room of the! who accept now unwillingly the 
kind ever opened isinEdinburgh, tap-room as a necessary but most 
where it was established about a undesirable kind of accommmoda- 
yearago. There are now in that tion? 

city several others. They are The Reading and Refreshment 
opened at five o’clock in the Rooms for working pcople, which 
morning, and provide at that it is thought desirable to found 
hour coffee or comfortable break-in those and other localities, are 
fasts for many a man who used by no means intended to diffuse 
to commence work with a glass) teetotalism. They should supply 
of whisky. Thousands of working; meals on any scale within the 
men, wanting refreshment, go workman’s means; he will require 
to a public-house because they generally roast or boiled meat 
scarcely know what else to do.'for his dinner, and he will in 
To take the case of Westminster most cases like a glass of beer. 
— in which district it is proposed’! There is no reason why, with a 
that the first London rooms of few obviously reasonable pre- 
this kind shall be established —' cautions, anything that is com- 
there are in the neighbourhood fortable within the limits of mo-. 
of the Abbey great numbers of, deration should be denied. There 
work-people employed upon the are in London some few cheap 
new Victoria Street, many of lodging-houses for the work- 
whom come from a distance and people, in which they can get a 
are compelled either to bring: good dinner, including beer, for 
food with them and eat it in the! sixpence, and a woman who has 
open air, or to retire into the, kept such a house for some years 
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allows that she makes fifty per jacket, like that of a harlequin, 


cent. on her whole outlay. Con- 
tenting themselves with a more 
reasonable return for their in- 
vestments the founders of Re- 
freshment and Reading Rooms 
for working men ooutd easily 
provide at a cost within the 
means of ever 


industrious man | 
a place in which during the inter-| 


was a patchwork of pecs placed 
edge to edge. Still there were 
anxious queries put forth— What 
is malachite? and we have reason 
to believe that among the millions 
who made their first acquaintance 
with this forciguer in the year 
named, there is a very notable 
per-ceutage who could not and 


vals of labour he could wash, if cannot yct answer this question. 


and ob- 
amuse- 


he pleased, cat and drink 
tain rational intellectual 
ment. 

We trust that the promoters 
of the scheme at Westminster, 
and of all cheap News Rooms, 
will succeed in their good work, 
and stimulate to exertion many 
active imitators. 


And yet it deserves to be answer- 
ed, as we may soon see. 

Qne very strange circumstance 
connected with malachite is, that 
it is not a stone-or a marble of 
any kind; it has neither lime, nor 
clay, nor flint, nor sand in its 
composition — nothing which can 
be considered as a necessary or 
integrant part of stone or marble 
or alabaster. It isa salt. A sore 
puzzle this will be to those (and 
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An illustrious stranger made nise salt only as a condiment to 
his appearance in London in the be added in little crumbles to 
year cighteen hundred and fifty-|savoury mouthfuls; but the 
one. He was not entirely un-ilearned chemists have a way of 
known; the jewellers, and the applying the term salt, which it 
lupidaries, and the dealers in ar- is worth while to know. When 
ticles of vertu had long appre-'an acid is combined with a metal, 
ciated him, and by them he was or the oxide of a metal, or an al- 
recognized as a valuable ac-:kali, or anearth, the compound 
quaintance; but to the world at becomes a salt — the chemists 
large his very existence was say so, and therefore of course it 
scarcely known. When he made,must be so. Now the delicate 
his first appearance ina polished white granular substance which 
green jacket, the inquiry ran/we can buy for daily use at three 
around — who is he; what is his pounds for a penny, and which 
name; whence does he come; and'we should be perfectly willing to 
how does he make his jacket? It: buy at a ahiliae a pound if we 
was found that his name was Ma- could not obtain it for less, isa 
lachite; that he belonged to ajsalt because itis composed of mu- 
Russian family; and that his |riatic acid and the alkali soda (or 
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more strictly chlorine and so- 
dium); and by the same token 
malachite is a salt because it 
consists of carbonic acid and 
oxide ‘of copper. We nced not 
carry our chemistry further than 
this; suffice it to say that mala- 
chite isreally and truly carbonate 
of copper. There may be, and 
are other forms of carbonate of 
copper; but malachite is believed 
to acquire its remarkable and 
beautiful appearance by being 
formed in drops, a sedimentary 
deposit analogous to stalactite 
and stalagmite. It is supposed 
by Sir Roderick Murchison that 
the carbonate was once a liquid, 
and that it gradually solidified 
by slow dropping — just as is the 
case at the petrifying dripping 
well near Knaresborough. Every 
mass of it seems to have been 
grouped round a centre, in more 
or less concentric layers; and ac- 
cording to the varying richness 
of the solution at different times, 
so do the concentric-layers ex- 
hibit a lighter and darker tint 
of green. A beautiful theory is 
this; for it explains not only the 
globular or rounded form of the 
masses, but also the rich- pla 
of green tints observable in all 
specimens of malachite. 

It is a necessary consequence, 
or rather anecessary preliminary, 
that ores of cOpper should exist 
near the localities whence mala- 
chite is obtained; for itis a solu- 
tion of the carbonate of metal 
which produces the gem (if mala- 
chite may be called a gem, which 
it almost deserves to be). It is 
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not disseminated in large masses, 
like a metallic ore; it seems ra- 
ther to have trickled into clefts 
and cavities, which determine its 
dimensions. Rarely can a piece 
be obtained weighing so much as 
twenty pounds. It 1s softer than 
marble, very much heavier, bril- 
liant in its lustre, and almost 
silky in the delicate gleam of its 
green streaks; yet these qualities 
are marred by the extreme diffi- 
culty of working it. Fragile and 
yet obstinate, it sorely tries the 
patience of the workman. A Rus- 
sian, however, is accustomed to 
patience; and he has conquered 
in his time more obstinate things 
than malachite. 

Another curious circumstance 
connected with malachite is, the 
extremely limited number of 
spots where it has been found. 
Siberia and Australia are near] 
the only two which can be pamed: 
In Australia the discovery has 
been very recent; but in Siberia 
malachite has long been known. 
Until within a few years, the 
largest mass obtained weighed 
about a hundred poods . pood 
equals thirty - six ‘nglish 
pounds); it was obtained from 
the copper-mine of M. Tourcha- 
ninoff, at Goumecheff (oh! these 
Russian pee and is deposited 
in one of the National Museums. 
But this has been beaten into in- 
significance by a recent dis- 
covery, to which are due the 
magnificent specimens ef mala- 
chite brought to England. The 
Messrs. Demidoff, of St. Peters- 
burgh, are the owners of some 
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copper mines in the Ural iaoun- means untried to obtain a mas- 
tains; and while the miners were tery over the material, and make 
in search of the metallic ore, it applicable to ornamental pur- 
they on one fortunate day lighted poses. How he succeeded in his 
upon a mass of malachite, weigh- task, the malachite doors at the 
ing not less than three thousand Crystal Palace testified; and 
oods. The miners were able to what difficulties he has had to 
aletach this in one block, and surmount, the following details 
they then met with another thou- will show. 
sand poods weight, filling up In the first place, then, it must 
clefts and crevices in the sur- be borne in mind that the mala- 
rounding rock. What a treasure chite is used, notin mass, but as 
this; considering that a fairspeci-'a thin veneer. The pieces are cut 
men of malachite will bring fif- by saws into veneers varying 
teen shillings per English pound! from a quarter te a twelfth of an 
There is supposed to be a still nch inthickness. To effect this 
larger deposit of malachite near the block is cemented upon a 


the spot whence this mass was: 
obtained: precious nuggets (al- 
beit green) which may by and bye 
put money into the pockets of the 
proprietors. 
But like other treasures, mala- 
chite requires the hand of man 
before it becomes practically 
valuable. ‘The large masses 
crumble in the air, generally into 
pieces of two to four pounds 
weight; and the question arises, 
how to work so very brittle a ma- 
terial. It is not altogether'a new 
art; for museums and royal pa- 
laces, in many parts of Europe, 
contain specimens of inlaying or 
veneering with malachite. But 
when Messrs. Demidoff made 
their grand discovery, an incen-| 
tive was given towards the adop- 
tion of “lax er mechanical ap- 
pliances., ‘T’hey determined to 
establish a manufactory of their 
own atSt. Petersburgh, which 
they placed under the care of M. 
Leopold Joffriand, who left no 
Household Words. XXII. _ 


carriage which has a traversin 
motion along a little railway; an 
the malachite is kept forcibly 
pressed against the edge of a 
vertical circular saw; fine sand 
and water are continually ap- 
plied to the cut, until the slice 
of malachite is at length severed 
from the block. Thus is the block 
sliced away, not quite so quickly 
but much more carefully than the 
housewife’s quartern loaf. Where 
a curved surface is to be covered 
with malachite, the saws for cut- 
ting the veneer are bent to a cor- 
responding curvature; and an ex- 
tremely delicate and precarious 
process of cutting then ensues. 
The slices vene cut, their 
junction into a uniform plane is 
the next point attended to. Here 
the most unwearied attention is 
called for. In every piece of ma- 
lachite, the dark and light streaks 
of green form graceful curves, 
varying infinitely in appearance. 
Now, it would not satisfy an ar- 
3 
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tistic eye, to see pieces joined to- which precede it; but still it re- 
gether edge to edge without any a great care and attention. 
reference to varying tints of the This ground-work or substratum 
surface; there would beamottled, may be stone or marble; but it is 
confused, indefinite jumble of generally iron or copper. The 
bits of curves and bits of tints. malachite is cemented down 
The workman, consequently, se- piece by piece, each in its preps 
lects his pieces with especial re- osition. Small interstices are left 
ference to their streakings, and here and there, which are after- 
_combines them edge to edge in wards filled up with green brec- 
such a way as to carry out some- cia — plaster coloured with pow- 
what like a principle of design — dered malachite, and speckled 
not stiff and formal, but just suffi- with minute fragments. When 
cient to satisfy the eye by a kind the whole is filled up, the surface 
of intelligibility of arrangement. is ground with sand, to bring it 
This is very difficult to accom- to a proper level; and after this 
plish, on account both of the itis polished. 

smallness of the pieces and the Those who remember (and few 
variation of their shape. Every will forget) the gorgeous ma- 
little fragment has its edges cut lachite productions in the Rus- 
by means of a copper wheel. For sian department at the Crystal 
each joint there must be two or Palace will be able to form some 
three little copper grinding faint conception of the diffi- 
wheels employed, one to give the culties entailed in their execu- 
convexities or protuberances to tion. Every pound of malachite 
one edge, and the other to impart becomes reduced by weight to 
the concavities or depressions to half a pound by the time it has 
the otheredge. It is in these join- reached the form of veneer, and 
ings that M. Joffriand has made further reduced to a quarter of a 
the most marked improvements. pound by the waste unavoidable 
Before the establishment of the in adjusting and fitting. The 
manufactory at St. Petersburgh, veneered surface thus assumes a 
all malachite veneering had value of about three guineas a 
‘straight edges to the separate pound; and as there are at least 
pieces, and very little attention two pounds and a half to the 
was paid to the veins or mark- square foot, this gives a value of 
ings; but the curved joinings seven or eight guineas for a 
now afford many facilities for pro- square foot of malachite veneer, 
ducing elegance and symmetry for material alone, irrespective 
in marking. of the value of the labour be- 

The fixing of these numberless stowed upon it. 

little pieces upon the ground- Some ofthe churches in St. Pe- 
work which is to support them is tersburgh are said to have fluted 
‘not'so difficult an att as those columns of malachite, which pre- 
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sent an Sequiately beautiful ap- with fragments of the malachite 
pearance; but nothing ever seen itself, so as to correspond with 
out of Russia has ever equalled itin colour. It was stated by the 
the wonderful productions which Messrs. Demidoff that those two 
were sent over to us in eighteen doors employed thirty men up- 
hundred and fifty-one. ‘There wards ofa year to fit, finish, and 
were transmissions of this re- polish the malachite veneer! 
markable material from a few One feels almost inclined to ask 
other quarters. Thus, a Derby- whether, after all, they were 
shire firm, accustomed to works worth so much labour; but this 
in gems and stones, prepared is a delicate politico-economico- 
marble slabs with a surface of ssthetico-social question, which 
malachite; and a South Austra- must not be hastily answered. 
lian firm showed that the ce- The malachite productions al- 
lebrated Burra Burra copper together were valued at the 
mines are capable of yielding large sum of eighteen thousand 


fine malachite; and a Prussian guineas. 
firm exhibited a beautiful silver Such is this illustrious Russian 
casket with four tablets of ma- stranger — malachite. When 


lachite; and some of the minin 
companies of Russia exhibite 
masses of the substance just as 
they had been obtained from 


their rocky bed. But all these jewels — turquoise. 


sank into insignificance before 
the gorgeous productions of the 
Messrs. Demidoff. Who can 
forget the chimney-piece, and 
the round, and oval, and square 
tables, and the chairs, and the 
tazza, and the vases, and the 
pedestals, and the clock, and, 
above all, who can forget the 
doors? These doors, suitable for 
the folding-doors of a grand sa- 
loon, and measuring together 


the name was scarcely’ known 
in England, there was another 
analogous substance well known 
to our jewellers and wearers of 
It is cu- 
rious to trace the points of re- 
semblance between them. Both 
occur in small portions mostly 
rounded, imbedded in other 
rocks. Both owe their colour to 
copper. Both can with care be 
cut, and both receive an exqui- 
site polish. The chief difference 
is, that while the one presents 
various tints of rich green, the 
other has a delicate blue or 

eenish blue colour. As the ma- 


about fourteen feet in height, by lachite admirers have, almost to 
seven in width, were made of this day, been much in doubt 
metal, covered with malachite whether malachite ought to be 
veneer about a quarter of an considered a stone; 80 was tur- 
inch in thickness — much thicker quoise for many years amystery; 
than is ordinarily used. Thece- it being a matter for speculation 
ment with which the veneer was not only what it is, but whence 
fastened to the metal was made itcomes. Some persons thought 
3% 
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that turquoise is a sort of fossil 
ivory tinged with copper; while 
others stoutly maintained its 
claim to the rank of a true 
mineral, There appear: indeed, 
to be different kinds of turquoise, 
owing their blue colour more or 
less to the presence of a little 
copper; and it is supposed that 
' pome of the specimens which 
contain phosphoric acid are 
bones or teeth of animals, mi- 
neralised by the effects of a tur- 
quoise solution. Be this as it 
may, the Turks and Persians are 
amazingly fond of turquoise; 
they wear it as'a gem in diadems 
and bracelets; they employ it as 
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ale to Meshed. The lapidariés 
n that city cut and polish the 
turquoise, and bring it into the 
various forms fitted for ornamen- 
tal use; and the gems thus made 
find their way, by means of the 
merchant caravans, to Herat, 
Candahar, Turkey, Bokhara, 
and other countries. Such at 
east used to be the case when 
Mr. Baillie Fraser travelled and 
wrote; but Persia is such an out- 
of-the-way place in these our 
railway ays that it is difficult 
to know what is doing there at 
present. We have Shylock’s 
authority that a turquoise, espe- 
cially if given by Leah to a 


an adornment for the hilts of bachelor, is worth a “ wilderness 
swords and the handles of of monkeys;” but notwithstand- 
knives; and they value it as an ing this indefinitely large valua- 
amulet or talisman. It is ‘near tion, turquoises are much less 
Nishapore, in Persia, that the known in Europe than in the 
true turquoise is chiefly found. Kast. Whatever may be the ana- 


It is generally attached in small 
pieces to porphyritic rock, at 


logies between the green Russian 
and the blue Persian, however, 


some depth below the surface of there is this difference — the 


the ground; but sometimes it 
seems to have bubbled out from 
the rock in the form of little 
beads or pimples; while, at other 
times, the blue turquoise matter 
ades the fissures of the rock 
in the form of veins. It thus 
becomes evident that turquoise 
has either been at one time lique- 
fied like malachite, or has been 
in a molten state by heat. The 
mines belong to the Shah, and 
-he-farms them out to the vil- 
a who dig for the turquoise. 
e pune is either sold to 
tray 
te tho 


merchants who come 
llages, or it is sent for 


malachite is used as a veneer, 
and the turquoise 1s not. 
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I meer my friend Claypaw once 
or twice in the year, commonly 
in Cheapside; now and then ata 
friend’s house. When we meet 
he shakes hands with me in a for- 
mal friendly way, and looks 
round the corner of me for the 
bits of shirt that ought to be 
apparent at my elbows. They 
ought to be, but are not yet 
apparent; and Claypaw is, I fear, 
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* dis 


BT 


sted at the slowness with|be cheated right and left, that I 


which I proceed towards the ve-|have been already seriously 
rification of his prediction. For’ bitten once or twice, and that I 
Claypaw is a practical man, a shall get a bite that will be fatal 
man who knows the world, and presently. I am at issue with you 
he has booked me for a fast there. 


coach on the road toruin. Iam 
all that he is not; if he, there- 
fore, dubs himself with justice 

ractical, I must be fantastical. 
Nev erthielons I feed, and clothe, 


Of course I do not mean to pro- 
pose that, in the present state of 
the world, men should let any 
large stake depend too lightly on 
the assumed credit of a stranger. 


and house myself, take care of Let it be granted that I should 


Mrs. Green, and lay by some 
provision for the future. Missing, 
no doubt, many a pound, I hit 
upon a good deal of pleasure; 
life is, indeed, much pleasanter 
to me than olay pew finds it. 
Claypaw, should this meet your 
eye, you will know that it is the 
writing of your cousin Phineas 
Green, whose wife and seven 
children ought long since to have 
rubbed all the nap out of his 
coat; Green, the unpractical man, 
the theorist—and here he beards 


ou. 
f At the bottom of my wordly 
theorising lies — as you know, 
Claypaw — the firm belief that 
men and women are, in the main 
peg fellows; and that because | 
appen never in my life to have 
seen A. B. (one of the eight hun- 


not think it theoretically proper 
to place the key ef Mrs. Green’s 
pantry in the hands of the afore- 
said A. B., without receiving from 
some X. Y. Z. of known respecta- 
bility assurance that A. B. also 
was worthy of respect. Such 
proper assurance could be sought 
in no distrustful spirit. In all 
smaller matters I am_theoreti- 
cally disposed until I see reason 
to the contrary to take any man’s 
good will and honesty at once for 
granted. ; 
Again, I should say that I ap- 
prove heartily of every business 
arrangement or strict habit of 
oversight, which makes it diffi- 
cult for a dishonest action to 
escape discovery, because in that 
way temptations to crime are 
much lessened; and though we 


dred million the pleasure of may be in the main good folks, 


whose acquaintance it has been 
unfortunately impossible for me 
to make), I have no right to set 
‘A. B. down as untrustworthy, 
fence about when I hold commu- 
nication with A. B., or expect 
from A. B. any injury whatever. 
You, Claypaw, tell me that by 
this theory I lay myself open to 


we are in grain also peccable. 
We ought not to trust one an- 
other with our eyes shut. Let us 
work cheerily; but let every man 
have sense enough to know when 
an undue advantage has been 
taken of his confidence. We need 
not bite and ring every coin we 
touch, and we may take to our- 
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selves, now and then, a bad one 
unsuspitiously; but we ought, 
nevertheless, asarule, to know 


the look of a bad shilling. Let sky. 


us deal so with men in worldly 
intercourse. 

Before I showyouby examples, 
my dear cousin, how it is that 1 
am not yet threadbare, I must lay 
down as an abstract principle 
another of my theories which you 
regard, I know, asa finger-post 
to shame. I attempt no mystifi- 
cations, make no struggle to 
surround myself with false ap- 

earances, let every man know 
airly and freely so much of m 
ways, means, or opinions, as it 
may profit him — not me — to be 
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and stores up many a treasure, 
but that the lark finds neither 
wormsnor earthnuts in the empty 
Also that I get no butter 
for my parsnips from the soft 
words of my pele poNe while it 
is you only who know how to get 
at his purse. It is for me to 
starve, for you to fatten. But 
you see, Giavnew: I do not 
starve. 

That brewe 
There, you think, you have me 
on the hip. Didn't I go and invest 
all my capital in partnership with 
a stranger whom I took to be an 
honest man, but who turned out 
to be ascamp? Didn’t I get in- 
volved? Wasn’t I forced to bor- 


transaction. 


acquainted with, and take my row? Didn't I narrowly escape 
chance. You tell me that, as J bankruptcy? Didn’t I incur obli- 
et no such candour in return gations that were for yearsa drag 
tie: at least, you believe) I ex- upon my after life; hadn’tI to eat 
pose all my weak points to people bread for years when I was earn- 
prompt to take advantage of ingcake? And wasn’t that enough 
them, throw away my armour to to sicken me of putting confidence 
fight men who come against me inman? Mr. Claypaw, to all your 
harnessed cap-a-pie. If you be first questions, yes; but to your 
right, Claypaw, andifI do (asI last, emphatically no. That brew- 
don’t) live in a state of daily ery transaction is the source of 
battle among folks who have half my beliefin the goodness of 
thrown truth aside, I think the humanity. 
fact nrast be that they have cast WhenI was a young man and 
off their armour, not I mine. wrote poetry, my heart was shat- 
Those are my two main theo- tered three several times — once 
ries, practical friend. I am for by Polly Bacon, aged eleven — 
a path through bright light and but her whom once I loved the 
free air, you for a burrow under- most, I soon forgot I had loved 
gtound: [ would be a lark; you atall. My ill-fated heart next be- 
would bea mole. I walk with my came an abandoned urn on ac- 
neighbour arm-in-arm asafriend, count of Mary Louisa Johnson, 
you follow with an eye upon his who was too like a dream of 
ekets. As aman of business Heaven to be merited by me, and | 
you reply that the mole turns up went to a school at Tonbridge 
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Wells, from which she went to toiling in the mines. For then I 
an aunt in Ireland for the holi- was too young to see what some 
days. My breast then thrilled be- have never yet discovered, that 
fore the look of Maria Susannah, out of the active honest struggle, 
but before I was nineteen years even for the gold we sneer a 
old I sang on account of her, in ought to come the health a 

the spirit of a poet who in those freedom of the spirit; that the 


days was a favourite of mine, mind so labouring and putting 
LAwayl ewan any sani yodke mans forth all its resources and its 
Remembrance never must awake: strength, is as the body that be- 


Oh! where is Lethe’s fabled stream ? comes athletic by ood honest 
My foolish heart, be still, or break.” toil in the free air; eat the mind 
It would not be still, anditbroke. with few desires to carry itabroad 
Now while so many breakages is as the body locked in jail, or 
were going on within me, I was growing cumbrous and unwhole- 
not at all contented with the some in the hermit’s cell. If mo- 
world. It was agreatabstraction. ney be loved, not for itself, but 
Something very hard and very for its uses (truly they suffer who 
cold. My soul began with an S misuse it), I have begun now to 
for summer, the world with a W think that it lies at the root not 
for winter. They were opposites. only of all commerce, all civilisa- 
It never occurred to me that the tion, but that it gives rise to nine- 
world in which I sulked was a tenths of all the strong and active 
great universe of souls. virtue in the world, as truly as 
How I despised money! The ever it can have been said to 
pelf for which men sold them- beget nine-tenths of all the vice. 
selves, the calf they worshipped, ow, my dear cousin, I got 
when was not even amuchmore these very theoretical opinions 
poe calf for them to honour? out of my unlucky brewery trans- 
“hat men with money comforted action. I had sung about the 
their parents in old age, fed and Hollow World, and the false 
instructed children; that itrepre- tinsel that made up the triumphs 
sented physical existence, and on its stage. Thereafter I made 
that the struggle for it was or- my debut in it and broke down. 
dained in Heaven asa method of But I was not hissed. The little 
developing society, of widening bark of my fortunes after I had 
the human intellect, of testing, launched it was unfortunately 
exercising, strengthening thevir- boarded by a pirate who hun 
tues that are in us, I never then out false colours; I was allured, 
so much as dreamed. I said that plundered, taken in tow for a 
men kept their hearts locked up short time, and cut adrift. But 
in their cash- boxes, and called so adrift I found that the ships 
the search for gold a species of on the high seas were not all pi- 
slavery, compared it to forced rate vessels, and that their cap- 
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tains were not dead to the re- 
quirements of a vessel in dis- 
tress. 

I know, my dear Claypaw, your 
distaste for metaphorical state- 
ments of all kinds. I beg, there- 
fore, to inform you plainly that I 
had reason to feel the Hearts, 
with a capital H, of business men 
beating quite warmly, often 
under formal letters three lines 
long, that began with “Mr. Phi- 
neas Green, Sir,” and ended with 
‘obedient servants, Firm, Bro- 
thers, and Co.” 


long as any Firm, Brothers, and 


Co. felt satisfied that Mr. Phineas 
Green, Sir, was trying no experi- 


ments of tactics with them, they may be very 
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tom, but let me advise you not 
again to work your way up in 
roud silence. You ape get on 
aster, but, believe me, the climb- 
ing is,much pleasanter when 
cheerful talk beguiles the way, 
when you are ready to let any 
fellow-traveller hold out a hand 
to help your efforts where the hill 
is steep, and not less ready to 
stand still and lend a pull your- 
self when itis wanted. You may 
et on faster with your iron pole 
but itis my theory that you would 


I found that so get on better if you went in com- 


any with flesh, and blood, and 
bone Your distrust may be very 
practical, my worldly doctrine 
theoretical, but I 


met truth with trust, candour abide by the belief that there are 
with liberality and kindness. more hands in the world ready to 
Some .there were who went help a man than fists ready to 
selfishly to work, but I found the knock him down. 

world on the whole, thoughI had Now, my dear cousin, if my 


such bad luck in it, warm to the 
bone. Though nobody would do 
my own work for me, and supply 
my purse out of his own coffers, 
I expected that from none. But 
I found reason to expect and did 
receive from A. B., from C. D., 
from E. F., and froma whole al- 

habet of strangers, a full return 

or all frank trust that I was 
taught to put in them. With very 
few exceptions, I had only to be- 
lieve men good and find them so. 
Cousin Claypaw, should the Bank 
of England ever break, and 
should you ever tumble to the 
bottom of the hill that you are 
dilgeutly mounting with no help 
but your own staff, of course you 


will not sit lamenting at the bot- 


theory be worth a farthing, can 
you tell me why there should be 
any need for all the trouble that 
we take about what are called, 
very properly, appearances? If 
the appearance correspond tothe 
reality, there will be no need to 
see about its manufacture. It 
would be waste study, indeed, to 
take thought of what we should 
do to make a globe seem to be 
round. Ifthe appearance be at 
variance with truth, we make it 
to our hurt and damage; always 
to the damage of our comfort, 
often to the damage of our wordly 
prospects which, in such cases, 
can be looked after in no 
thoroughly straightforward way. 
You practical men think muc 
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about appearances, and may get beget petty distrusts. Now this 
profit out of them: to me, as a is all— as most people know — 
theoretical man, they would be sheer nonsense. Nobody worth 
fatal. Itis not the lark’s wish or listening to will tell you that he 
interest to seem tobe aparrot. regards his friends in any pro- 
I know that a great deal'of the portion whatever to the amount. 
struggle for appearances — as, of brickwork and upholstery sur- 
for example, the desire to live rounding them. When I was first 
behind the largest possible brick married to Matilda Jane I could 
frontage, though one must rob a have said, ‘My income makes it 
lodger to obtain the means of|proper that I should assume a 
doing so — comes oftener of certain social status.” 
weakness than dishonesty. I But there were the brewery 
know, also, that any man whois debts. Very well. I.made no se- 
disposed to carry outmytheorits, cret of them, attempted no seem- 
will find it seen even from its own ings, lived ona little, and main- 
point of view, the most complete tained really a better and sound- 
mistake. The world does not re- er social status among the very 
spect people for seeming what same friends that I should have 
they are not — it generally finds had dancing quadrilles, if 1 had 
out sooner or later what they are. thought that necessary, in a 
On the contrary, let any one of drawing-room. Between five and 
my sect oftheoristsdefy comment nine years ago my first three 
by showing himselfundisguisedly children, Matilda Maria, Phineas 
for what he is, and the poor cow- Ernest, and Victoria Regia, 
ards of appearance-makers will though I had then (but for the 
be the first to respect him for his brewery) an ample income, went 
courage, and to wish that they without nursemaids in their in- 
could be as bold themselves. He fancy. To save their mother’s 
may go about witha true seeming arms, I carried them about con- 
of poverty, but he will find it less stantl myself under afire ofeyes 
despised than the false seeming from London neighbours. It was 
of wealth. A man who desires an honest thing to do, and so L 
friends and neighbours in their did not mind the look of it. Now 
intercourse with him as a matter the conventional principle in my 
of courtesy to take for granted neighbours and those people 
that he is what he is not, pitches whomI met caused them at first 
a false key, strains the voices of to reflect that ‘At looked 80 to see 
his companions, and converts a gentleman carrying a child in 
goodnature itself into a daily longclothesdowna publicatreet.” 
system of pretences. He throws Deeper than the conventions lay 
his whole social position just so another feeling, which suggested 
much out of joint as to create thatit was no very bad or queer 
petty discomforteverywhere, and thing after all to see an infant in 
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its father’s arms; and that the poor and aged, kind treatment 
public, which is made up wholly of animals, the love of nature, 
of fathers, mothers, and children, abhorrence of tyranny and brute 
had no reason to be scandalized. force — many such good things 
It was not. On the contrary, I have been first nourished in the 
found new friendships made the child’sheart by this powerful aid. 
faster, and old friendships made It has greatly helped to keep us, 
the firmer for all such proofs of in some sense, ever young, by 
resolute adherence tomy worldly preserving through our wordly 
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theories. Paulina Matilda, our 


ways,one slender track not over- 


last child, lies now in the arms of grown with weeds, where we ma 


a nursemaid, born to a house de- 
ficient in no reasonable comfort. 
Are you now able to under- 
stand how it is that the world, my 
dear Claypaw, treats me as a 
friend, and why it is of no use for 
yeu to look round at my elbows? 
ou may predict my ruin as a 
theorist; nevertheless my coat 
will remain whole, I think. Let 
us shake hands, therefore, more 
warmly the next time we meet. 
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We may assume that we are 
not singular in entertaining a 
very great tenderness for the 
fairy literature of our childhood. 
What enchanted us then, and is 
captivating a million of young 
fancies now, has, at the same 
blessed time of life, enchanted 
vast hosts of men and women 
who have done their long day’s 
work, and laid their grey heads 
down to rest. It would te hard 
to estimate the amount of gentle- 
ness and mefcy that has made its 
way among us through these 
slight channels. Forbearance, 
eourtesy, consideration for the 


walk with children, sharing their 
delights. 

In an utilitarian age, of all 
other times, it is a matter of 
grave importance that Fairy 
tales should be respected. Our 
English red tape is too magnifi- 
cently red ever to be employed in 
the tying up of such trifles, but 
every one who has considered 
the subject knows full well that a 
nation without fancy, without 
some romance, never did, never 
can, never will, hold a great 
pane under the sun. The theatre, 

aving done its worst to destroy 
these admirable fictions — and 
having in a most exemplary man- 
ner destroyed itself, its artists, 
and its audiences, in that per- 
version of its duty — it becomes 
doubly important that the little 
books themselves, nurseries of 
fancy as they are, should be pre- 
served. ‘I’o preserve them in 
their usefulness, they must be as 
much preserved in their simplici- 
ty, and purity, and innocent ex- 
travagance, as if they were ac- 
tual fact. Whosoever alters them 
to suit his own opinions, what- 
ever they are, is guilty, to our 
thinking, of an act of presump- 
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tion, and appropriates to him- E.Moses and Son; of the Dervish 
self what does not belong to with the box of ointment, edited 
him. by Professor Holloway; and of 
We have lately observed, with Jack and the Beanstalk, edited 
sain, the intrusion of a Whole by Mary Wedlake, the popular 
og of unwieldy dimensions into authoress of Do you bruise your 
the fairy flower garden. The oats yet. 
rooting of the animal enone te Now, it makes not the least 
roses would in itself have difference to our objection whe- 
awakened in us nothing but in- ther we agree or disagree with 
dignation; our pain arises from our worthy friend, Mr. Cruik- 
his being violently driven in by a shank, in the opinions he inter- 
man of genius, our own beloved polates upon an old fairy story. 
friend, ve George CRurKsHANK. Whether good or bad in them- 
That incomparable artist is, of selves, they are, in that relation, 
all men, the last who should lay like the famous definition of a 
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his exquisite hand on fairy text. 
In his own art he understands it 
so perfectly, and illustrates it so 
beautifully, so humorously, 80 
wisely, that he should never lay 
down his etching needle to “edit” 
the Ogre, to whom with that 
little instrument he can render 
such extraordinary justice. But, 
to “editing” Ogres, and Hop-o’- 
my-thumbs, and their families, 
our dear moralist has in a rash 
moment taken, as a means of 
propane the doctrines of To 

tal Abstinence, Prohibition of 
the sale of spirituous liquors, 
Free Trade, and Popular Educa- 
tion. For the introduction of 
these topics, he has altered the 
text of a fairy story; and against 
his right to do any such thing we 
protest with all our might and 
main. Of his likewise altering it 
to advertise that excellent series 
of plates, “‘ The Bottle ,” we say 
nothing more than that we fore- 
see a new and improved edition 
of Goody Two Shoes, edited by 


weed; a thing growing up in a 
ibe place. He has no greater 
moral justification in altering the 
harmless little books than we 
should have in altering his best 
etchings. If such a precedent 
were followed we must soon be- 
come disgusted with the old 
stories into which modern per- 
sonages so obtruded themselves, 
and the stories themselves must 
soon be lost. With seven Blue 
Beards in the field, each coming 
at a gallop from his own platform 
mounted on a foaming hobby, a 
generation or two hence would 
not know which was which, and 
the great original Blue Beard 
would be confounded with the 
counterfeits. Imagine a ‘Total 
abstinence edition of Robinson 
Crusoe, with the rum left out. 
Imagine a Peace edition, . with 
the gunpowder left out, and the 
rum left in. Imagine a Vegetarian 
edition, with the goat's flesh left 
out. Imagine a Kentucky edition, 
to introduce a flogging of that 
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’tarnal old nigger Friday, twice town, and under the direction of 
aweek. Imagine an Aborigines the Local Board of Health, which 
Protection Society edition, to reported at certain stated inter- 
deny the cannibalism and make vals to the General Board of 
Robinson embrace the amiable Health, Whitehall. 
savages whenever they landed. The motherless little girl was 
Robinson Crusoe would be very sorrowful for the loss of her 
“edited” out of his island in a mother, and so was her father 
hundred years, and the island too, at first; but, after a year 
would beswallowed up in theedi- was over, he married again —a 
torial ocean. very cross widow lady, with two 
Among the other learned pro-i proud tyrannical daughters as 
fessions we have now the Plat. cross as herself. He was aware 
form profession, chiefly exercised that he could have made his mar- 
by a new and meritorious class riage with this lady a civil pro- 
of commercial travellers who go cess by simply making a declara- 
about to take the sense of meet- tion before a Registrar; but he 
ings on various articles: some, of was averse to this course on re- 
@ very superior description: ligious grounds, and,’ being a 
some, not quite so good. Letus member of the Montgolfian per- 
write the story of Cinderella, suasion, was married according 
“edited” by one of these gentle- to the ceremonies of that respect- 
men, doing a good stroke of able church by the Reverend 
business, and having a rather Jared Jocks, who improved the 
extensive mission. occasion. 
He did not live long with his 
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Once upon a time, a rich man 
and his wife were the parents of a 
lovely daughter. he was a 
beautiful child, and became, at 
her own desire, a member of the 
Juvenile Bands of Hope when 
she was only four years of age. 
When this child was only nime 
years of age her mother died, and 
all the Juvenile Bands of Hope in 
her district — the Central district, 


disagreeable wife. Having been 
shamefully accustomed to shave 
with warm water instead of cold, 
which he ought to have used (see 
Medical Appendix B. and C.), his 
dudernined: constitution could 
not bear up against her temper, 
and he soon died. Then, this 
orphan was Slee arkiiy by her 
stepmother and the two daugh- 
ters, and was forced to do the 


number five hundred and twenty- dirtiest of the kitchen work; to 
seven — formed in a procession scour the saucepans, wash the 
of two and two, amounting to dishes, and light the fires—which 
fifteen hundred, and followed did not consume their own smoke, 
her to the grave, singing chorus but emitted a dark vapour preju- 
Number forty-two, “‘O come,” dicial to the bronchial tubes. ‘The 
&c. This grave was outside the only warm place in the house 
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where she was free from ill-treat- all good people take in, and to 
ment was the kitchen chimney- which she was a Contributor. 
corner; and as she used to sit At length the wished for mo- 
down there, among the cinders, ment arrived, and the proud fine 
when her work was done, the sisters swept away to the feast 
proud fine sisters gave her the and speeches, leaving Cinderella 
name of Cinderella. in the chimney-corner. But, she 
About this time, the King of could always occupy her mind 
the land, who never made war with the general question of the 
against anybody, and allowed Ocean Penny Postage, and she 
everybody to make war against had in her pocket an unread Ora- 
him — which was the reason why tion on that subject, made b 
his subjects were the greatest the well known Orator, Nehemia 
manufacturers on earth, and al- Nicks. She was logt in the fervid 
ways lived in security and peace eloquence of that talented 
— Son a great feast, which was Apostle when she became aware 
to last two days. This splendid of the presence of one of those 
banquet was to consistentirely of female relatives which (it may 
artichokes and gruel; and from not be generally kngwn) itis not 
among those who were invited to lawfulfora man to marry. [al- 
it, and to hear the delightful lude to her grandmother. 
speeches after dinner, the Rin s ‘Why so solitary oy child?” 
son was to choose a bride for said the old lady to Cinderella. 
himself. The proud fine sisters ‘Alas, grandmother,” returned 
were invited, but nobody knew the poor girl, -“‘my sisters have 
anything about poor Cinderella, gone to the feast and speeches, 
and she was to stay at home. and here sit I in the ashes, Cin- 
She was so sweet-tempered, derella!” 
however, that she assisted the ‘‘Never,” cried the old lady 
haughty creatures to dress, and with animation, “shall one of 
bestowed her admirable taste the Band of Hope despair! Run 
upon them as freely as if they had into the garden, my dear, and 
been kind to her. Neither did fetch me an American Pumpkin! 
shelaugh when they broke seven- American, because in some parts 
teen stay-laces in dressing; for, of that independent country, 
although she wore no stays her- there are Pokihitory laws against 
self, bein sufficiently acquaint- the sale of alcoholic drinks in any 
ed with the anatomy of the hu- form. Also; because America 
man figure to be aware of the de- produced (among ree great 
structive effects of tight-lacing, pumpkins) the glory of her sex, 
she always reserved her opinions Mrs. Colonel Bloomer. None but 
on that subject for the Regenera- an American Pumpkin will do, 
tive Record (price three half- my child.” 
pence in @ neat wrapper), which Cinderella ran into the garden, 
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and brought the largest Ameri-|pantaloons were ornamented with 
can + EP in she could find. This |a golden stripe; and the effect of 
virtaously democratic vegetable the whole was unspeakably sen- 
her grandmother immediately sible, feminine, and retiring. 
ehanged into a splendid coach. Lastly, the old lady put on Cin- 
Then, she sent her for six mice derellats feet a pair of shoesmade 
from the mouse-trap, which she of glass: observing that but for 
changed into prancing horses, the abolition of the duty on that 
free from the obnoxious and op- article; it never could have been 
pressive post-horse duty. Then, devoted to such a purpose; the 
to the rat-trap in the stable fora effect of all such taxes being to 
rat, which she changed to a state- cramp invention, and embarrass 
coachman, not amenable to the the producer, to the manifest in- 
iniquitous assessed taxes. Then, jury of the consumer. When the 
to look behind a watering-pot for old lady had made these wise re- 
six lizards, which she changed marks, she dismissed Cinderella 
into six footmen, each with a pe- to the feast and speeches, char- 
tition in his hand ready to Pe ging her by no means to remain 
sent to the Qrince, signed by fifty after twelve o’clock at night. 
thousand Na in favour of The arrival of Cinderella at the 
the early closing movement. Monster Gathering produced a 
“But grandmother,” said Cin- greatexcitement. As adelegate 
dereila, stopping in the midst of from the United States had just 
her delight, and looking at her moved that the King do take the 
clothes, “how can I g0 to the chair, and as the motion had 
palace in these miserable rags?” been seconded and carried un- 
‘“‘Be not uneasy about that, my animously, the King himself 
dear,” returned her Ses: could not go forth to receive her. 
Uponwhich the old ladytouch- But His Royal Highness the 
ed her with her wand, her rags Prince (who was to move the se- 
arg Seti and she was beauti- cond resolution), went to the 
fully dressed. Not in the present door to hand her from her car- 
costume of the female sex, which riage. This virtuous Prince, being 
has been proved to be at once completely covered from head to 
grossly immodest and absurdly foot with Total Abstinence Me- 
inconvenient, but in rich sky- dals, shone as if he were attired 
blue satin pantaloons gathered at in complete armour; while the 
the ankle, a puce-coloured satin inspiring strains of the Peace 
elisse sprinkled with silver Brass Band in the gallery (com- 
owers, and a very broad nee posed of the Tamika amily, 
horn hat. The hat was chastely eighteen in number, who cannot 
ornamented with a rainbow-co- be toomuch encouraged) awaken- 
loured ribbon hanging in two ed additional enthusiasm. 
bell-pulls down the ‘back; the The King’s son handed Cin- 
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derellato one of thereserved seats proud fine daughters went out in 
for pink tickets, on the platform, good time to secure their places. 
gad fell in love with her imme- As soon as they were gone, Cin- 
diately. His appetite deserted derella’s grandmother returned 
him; Ke scarcely tasted his arti- and changed her as before. Amid 
chokes, and merely trifled with a blast of welcome from the 
his gruel. When the speeches Lambkin family, she was again 
began, and Cinderella, wrapped handed to the pink seat on the 
in the eloquence of the two in- platform by His Royal Highness. 
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spired delegates who occupied This gifted Prince was a 
i powerful speaker, and had the 
evening before him. He rose at 
precisely ten minutes before 
eight, and was greeted with tu- 
multuous cheers and waving of 
handkerchiefs. When the excite- 
ment had in some degree sub- 
sided, he proceeded to address 
the meeting: who were never 
tired of listening to speeches, as 
no good people ever are. He held 
them enthralled for four hours 
anda quarter. Cinderella forgot 
the time, and hurried away so 
when she heard the first stroke of 
twelve, that her beautiful dress 
changed back to her old rags at 
the door, and she left one of her 
glass shoes behind. The Prince 
took it up, and vowed — that is, 
made a declaration before a ma- 


e entire evening in speaking to 
the first Resolution, occasionally 
cried, ‘‘Hear, hear!” the sweet- 
ness of her voice completed her 
conquest of the Prince’s heart. 
But, indeed the whole male por- 
tion of the assembly loved her — 
and doubtless would have done 
so, even if she had been less 
beautiful, in consequence of the 
contrast which her dress present- 
ed to the bold and ridiculous gar- 
ments of the other ladies. 

At a quarter before twelve the 
second inspired delegate having 
drunk all the water in the de- 
canter, and fainted away, the 
macs ber the question, ‘That 
this Meeting do now adjourn un- 


til to-morrow.” Those who were 


of that opinion holding up their, 


hands, and then those who were 
of the contrary, theirs, there 
appeared an immense majority in 
favour of the resolution, which 
was consequently carried. Cin- 





igistrate; for he objected on prin- 


ciple to the multiplying of oaths 
— that he would only marry the 
charming creature to whom that 


| shoe belonged. 


derella got home in safety, and He accordingly caused an ad- 
heard nothing all that night, or vertisement to that effect to be 
all next day, but the praises of inserted in all the newspapers; 
the unknown lady with the sky- for, the advertisement duty, an 
blue satin pantaloons. impost most unjust in principle 

When the time for the feast and most unfair in operation, did 
and speeches came round again, not exist in that country; neither 
the cross stepmother and the was the stamp on newspapers 
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known in that land — which had right of vonne and of being 
as many newspapers as the elected to public offices, and of 
United States, and got as much making the laws, to the whole of 

ood out of them. Innumerable her sex; who thus came to be al- 
adies answered the advertise- ways gloriously occupied with 
ment and pretended that theshoe public life and whom nobody 
was theirs; but, every one of daredto love. And they all lived 
them was unable to get her foot happily ever afterwards. 
into it. The proud fine sisters ’ 
answered it, and tried their feet Frauds on the Fairies once per- 
with no greater success. Then, mitted, we see little reason why 
Cinderella, who had answered it they may not come to this, and 
too, came forward amidst their great reason why they may. The 
scornful jeers, and the shoe slip- Vicar of Wakefield was wisest 
ped on in a moment. It is a re- when he was tired of being al- 
markable tribute to the improved ways wise? The world is too much 
and sensible fashion of the dress with us, early and late. Leave 
her grandmother had given her, this precious old escape from it, 
that if she had not worn it the alone. 
Prince would probably never 
nee seen her feet. Gace 

e marriage was solemnize 

with great rejoicing. When the 1RIBUNALS OF COMMERCE. 
honeymoon wasover,theKingre- In France, Germany, Spain, 
tired from public life, and wassuc- Portugal and Sweden, men of 
ceeded by the Prince. Cinderella, commerce have obtained, since 
being now a queen, applied generations past, tribunals other 
herself to the abdaeargs of the than of law, by which their dif- 
country on enlightened, liberal, ferencesareamicably and speedi- 
and free principles. Allthepeople ly adjusted. No sooner has a 
who ate anything she did not eat digpute arisen than the dispu- 
or who drank anything she did tants present themselves to one 
not drink, were imprisoned for of these friendly councils; which 
life. All the newspaper offices does all that a court of law could 
from which any doctrine pro- do, except delay, and a great 
ceeded that was not her doctrine, deal which no legal tribunal 
were burntdown. Allthe public could accomplish. These councils 
speakers proved to demonstra- are at once special juries and 
tion that if there were any indivi- judges. In Paris they are com- 
dual on the face of the earth who posed of a president, ten judges, 
differed: from them in anything, and sixteen assistant judges, se- 
that individual was a designing lected from the commercial inha- 
ruffian and an abandoned mon- bitants of the district, who sit in 
ster. She also thygw open the sections so arranged that each 
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member performs duty twice 
within fifteen days. eir la- 
bours are discharged gratuitous- 
ly; they take cognizance not 
only of all commercial disputes 
but of bankruptcies. 

The leading feature in the pro- 
ceedings of these councils is des- 
patch. So simple are the forms 
of procedure that a decision is, in 
most cases, obtained immediate- 
ly. The utmost time allowed for 
defendant to appear in court is 
twenty-four hours, whilst in cer- 
tain cases requiring urgent deci- 
sion the president can command 
the appearance of those concern- 
ed within an hour, if his mes- 
sengers can find them. The cases 
are conducted and defended by 
the disputants themselves, the 
interference of attorneys being 
disallowed; only a few ‘licen- 
ciates,” well acquainted with the 
commercial law of the country, 
are permitted to assist in expe- 
diting cases through the courts. 
That business in these places is 
wonderfully facilitated will be 
evident when I mention that no 
longer ago than eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight several hun- 
dred suits were disposed of in one 
day before the council of the 
Seine. Of course this could only 
be done by weeding out all ex- 
traneous matters, by rigorously 
conforming to the known usages 
of commerce, and by having se- 
veral judges sitting at the same 


time. 

The bankruptcy section of this 
commercial tribunal had been not 
less actively engaged. It is on 
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record that, between the years 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six 
and eighteen hundred and fi 
that is to say during fifteen years 
— not fewer than six hundred 
and sixty-four thousand five hun- 
dred and sixteen decisions had 
been given: which is an average 
of forty-four thousand three hun- 
dred and one judgments in each 
year. ° 

I would, however, remark that 
it is not only in expediting pro- 
ceedings that the tribunals of 
commerce of the Continent are so 
valuable: they sift matters of a 
technical character with a degree 
of accuracy which no amount of 
legal acumen could pretend to; 
simply because the men compo- 
sing them are intimately ac- 
quainted with the details and 
usages of every-day commercial 
life. The reader may possibly 
have some very faint idea of the 
singular technicalities which 
occasionally beset and bewilder 
both counsel and judges; but 
there are few readers who have 
any distinct conception of the 
difficulties, the blunders, the ab- 
surdities, the mischief entailed 
by lawyers undertaking to con- 
duct and judges to decide upon 
matters pertaining strictly to 
trade, manufactures or science. 

The rapid strides made by-art- 
manufacture, by chemistry ap- 
plied to industry, by science in 
relation to our most ordinary re- 
quirements, have materially if- 
creased the conflict of interests 
amongst the commercial part of 
the commiiggty, and the range of 
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knowledge necessary to unravel 
the intricacies of commercial and 
manufacturing disputes. Each 
ear the learned in mere law are 
ewildered, judges are perplex: 
ed, and suitors are disgusted 
with the necessity which compels 
men of law to wade through 
statements and arguments on to- 
pics which are as intelligible to 
them as one of Southey’s poems 
would be to a red Indian. 
Imagine for a moment the posi- 
tion of counsel employed to de- 
fend a suit involving some deli- 
cate chemical invention, or a 
subtle point of science. The man 
of law, although a good Latinist, 
would nevertheless be at his wits’ 
end to understand one single iota 
of the atomic theory, to fathom 
the mysteries of free and latent 
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to argue my case. Never shall I 
forget the bewilderment and an- 
noyance he suffered in his anxious 
endeavours to master the distinc- 
tive technicalities of the electric 
science. How he floundered 
amongst negative poles, and posi- 
tive currents; how he impaled 
himself upon the points of “‘con- 
tacting needles.” He would have 
aie a dozen new silk gowns to 
ave mastered but one half of what 
[ vainly endeavoured to drum 
into his mind andmemory. Wasit 
indeed possible that ina few short 
hours he could be expected to 
comprehend the inner difficulties 
of a science which had occupied 
my time and anxious thoughts for 
years? 
As a scientific forlorn -hope, I 
took my counsel to my labora- 


caloric,.or to probe the depths of tory; and set themodel-telegraph 


the “Pharmacopeia Londinensis ,” 
with its terrific array of Subace- 
tates, Protocarbonates, and Su- 
persulphates. 

About seven years since I was 
interested in some valuable im- 
provementsin electric telegraphs, 
and applied for protection for 
them by Letters Patent. I was 
opposed by one of the great.elec- 
trical Professors of the day, on 
the ground that ea invention was 
neither more nor less than an in- 
fringement of his own patented 
discoveries. Counsel had of course 
to be engaged on bothsides; and, 
inasmuch as the hae in dispute 
were of a specially scientific cha- 
racter, my barrister underwent 
several most severe grillinge in 
the hope that I shoul¢:gnable hi 


in action in his{presence. 1 soon 
found, however, that I was ma- 
king matters worse instead of bet- 
ter. The complicated apparatus, 
the labyrinth of wires, the maze 
of chemical terms, the entire no- 
velty of the scene, completely 
scattered from the lawyer's brain 
the small conception he had pre- 
viously formed of the process. It 
was in vain thatI discoursed upon 
the ‘metallic circuit;” he shook his 
head and intimated that that was 
a circuit of which he was not a 
member. The mention of “battery” 
he connected in some way withan 
assault case; and, when I endea- 
voured to explain the nature of 

‘lateral metallic contacts,” it was 
clear that he imagined I was al- 
luding insidiously to his fees, Nor 
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was my Opponent’s counsel in 
any better plight. The judge was 
still more puzzled with the con- 
flicting claims, and so completely 
blended the two opposing inven- 
tions in one heterogeneous whole, 
that in the depth of his chaotic 
bewilderment he decided on do- 
ing that which undera wholesome 
state of things should have been 
done in the first instance; he re- 
ferred the case to a practical and 
scientific arbitrator; thus in fact, 
at once constituting a most com- 
petent Tribunal of Commerce in 
the person of Professor Faraday. 

It is true that in certain cases 
a special jury is formed, composed 
of men supposed to be particular- 
ly versed in the matter in hand; 
yet, although that very expedient 
demonstrates the desirableness 
of practical tribunals, the special 
jury is too often hampered and 
perplexed rather than aided by 
the laboured pleading of learned 
counsel; who deem it their duty 
to talk for acertain time very wide 
of the subject. In these cases, 
too, the matter resting virtually 
with the jury, the judge — who 
cannot and does not attempt to 


form any opinion apart from 
theirs — becomes a mere automa- 
ton. 


It is not long since a circum- 
stance occurred in connexion 
with one of those special jury ca- 
ses, Which bears so strongly upon 
the point I am anxious to ithus- 
trate, thatI cannot refrain from 


relating it. Like my own case, it 


‘was a contested point of patent- 
right; the invention being a ma- 
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chine of peculiar construction and 
application. As usual, counsel 
floundered dreadfully amidst cog- 
wheels, sockets, pinions, pistons 
bearings, coupling-boxes, an 
cranks. The special jury had to 
depend entirely upon the witness- 
es to form the faintest judgment 
on the merits of the competing 
machines. 

When counsel had finished tor- 
turing the principal witness for 
the p aintiff, the foreman of the 
jury — a thoroughly practical 
and shrewd man of the world — 
requested him to be so good as to 
repeat carefully his description 
of the plaintiff's machine; in order 
that he might commit it to paper, 
and thus prevent any misconcep- 
tion. The witness complied; and 
on the completion of his details, 
he was told that as he had been a 
long time in the witness- box he 
would not justthen be called upon 
to hear the paper read over to 
him, but that it should be doneon 
his being called up for re - exami- 
nation. The chief engineering 
witness on the other side was re- 

uested, in a similar manner, to 

etail most minutely the several 
parts ofhisemployer’smachinery ; 
and, having done s0, was in like 
manner desired to stand on one 
side for the present; the foreman 
taking down his words also. Fur- 
ther evidence was taken; and 
eventually the two engineers were 
recalled separately , when the 
foreman of the jury, having read 
over the accounts of the two dis- 
tinct. machines, asked each of 
them if they felt positive that the 

4# 
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description therein given was a 
true and full explanation of their 
respective employer’s inventions. 
They felt no sort of hesitation in 
weueriel that they did so most 
completely. 

_ The foreman then addressed the 
Court, and begged it to observe 
as a means of testing the value of 
the evidence they had just recei- 
ved, that he had read the descrip- 
tion of the defendant’s machine 
to the plaintiff's witness, and that 
of the plaintiff to the defendant’s 
witness, and that they had thus 
both sworn to their opponent’s 
specification. No doubtifthey had 
been left to tell their respective 
stories in their own way, without 
the worrying of counsel, the 
would not have been confused, 
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ces, so that there could be no 
doubt but that the damage had 
been caused by mice. But who 
was to bear the loss? Certainly 
not the purchaser, who had bar- 
gained for full cases and sound 
maccaroni. The importer,deciared 
that the mice must have attacked 
the goods while on the wharfin 
Thames Street; it being impos- 
sible his agents abroad should 
have shipped the animals alon 
with the goods. Onthe other han 
the wharfinger protested that 
there was not such a thing as a 
mouse to be found upon his pre- 
mises; which he had been at great 
cost to have made mouse-tight. 
Each party was resolute. The 
case was placed in the hands of 
“eminent lawyers,’ and there was 


and would have given clear and every prospect of somebody ha- 
distinct evidence. The case was ving to pay handsomely in addi- 
eventually decided upon the per- tion to the value destroyed by the 
sonal inspection of the opposing mice. By great good luck the two 


machines by the members of the 
jury, who thus, after all, acted the 
part of Tribunals of Commerce. 

; L remember another circum- 
stance which, still more forcibly 
illustrates the folly of flinging 
every dispute into a court of law 


disputants encountered each 
other one day on ’Change; and, 
happening to relate the matter 
with some bitterness to a third 
person, they were assured by him 
that, if they chose, they could 
scttle the affair in ten minutes be- 


-when a reference to a tribunal of tween themselves, by only taking 
ta men would arrange the a common-sense view of the case. 

ifference on the moment, andfor He pointed out to them the cer- 
the merest shadow of costs. A tainty that the direction in which 
City merchant had purchased a the mice-holes were gnawed 
number of eases offoreign goods, would clearly indicate whether 
— I believe maccaroni. Many, the animals had entered the boxes 
‘on being weighed and examined whilst lying on the wharf, or whe- 
were found to be no more than ther they had been imported in 
half full. A hole was discovered them; which might have occurred 
in these cases, and much of the from the boxes having been left 
maccaroni had been bitten to pie- open at the port of shipment after 
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acking. The intruders could not 
fae got in during the voyage; 
for, except in a few coasting ves- 
sels, mice are never found, as they 
have insuperable objections to 
sea-sickness. The whole question 
was;—did the mice eat their way 
into the boxes or did they eat 
their way out of them? If the 
were Italian mice, packed in wit 
the maccaroni, which had eaten 
their way through the case for air 
the holes would be gnawed an 
jagged within, and smooth with- 
out; if-they were English mice, 
with a taste for maccaroni which 


deal boards could not baulk, the 


outside of the holes would bear 
the marks of teeth, and the inside 
would be smooth, The matter ap- 
peared so simple, when viewed in 
this light, that both parties agreed 
to adjust their dispute by the ap- 

earance of the holesinthe cases. 

hey did so within ten minutes 
of that time; and not only saved 
hundreds of pounds, but preser- 
ved their former friendly feeling, 
which, had the law-suit gone on, 
would no doubt have been com- 
pletely at an end. 

A thousand similar instances 
could be adduced to demonstrate 
the soundness of the views enter- 
tained by those who are at the 
present moment using their best 
exertions to promote the forma- 
tion of Tribunals of Commerce in 
this country. Commercial diffe- 
rences, and many others of a si- 
milar character, cannot be met 
by the common law of the land: 
,they require something more than 
& mere definition of legal rights 
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for their proper adjustment. Even 
were it always possible for law- 
yers to conduct and decide upon 
such cases, the delay involved is 
frequently much more damaging 
than the costliness of the pro- 
ceedings: often indeed so ruinous 
that a commercial man will prefer 
‘submitting to any amount of in- 
justice eather than be involved in 
the delay, the vexations, and the 
spoliation of a law-suit. A case 
which was heard and argued at 
no more remote period than this 
last August is wel worthy of at- 
tention; inasmuch asit does some: 
thing more than support the argu- 
ments, already strong, in favour 
of practical common sense tribu- 
nals for practical common sense 
cases. It shows how completely 
the most eminent men of science, 
the most accomplished students, 
the deepest philosophers , may 
differ upon a point of practical 
chemistry or geology. The trial 
took place in Edinburgh, before 
the lord president and a jury, as 
to whether a certain mineral sub- 
stance found in certain lands in 


Scotland was or was notcoal. It 
appeared that the plaintiff had 
leased some land to the defendan 


on certain a a 


_atter had succeeded in turning 
up very large quantities ofa black 
epee pabetsnee richly im- 
pregnated with hydrogenous gas, 
and as such, very valuable for 
gas-works, although not so suit- 
able for ordinary fuel. The spe- 
culation became, in consequence, 
unexpectedly remunerativeto the 
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workers; and mortifying in pro- 
poreen to the proprietor; who, 

eholding the huge mine of 
wealth opened by others on his 
land, brought the action to try 
whether — as the right he had 
leased away was solely and ex- 
clusively the exploitation of coal 
— the substance dug up by the’ 
lessees was, or was not, coal; for, 
if not coal, they had no right toit. 
The plaintiff, therefore, by his 
counsel maintained that the mi- 
neral worked by the defendant 
was not coal; and, although he 
was not prepared to say what it 
really was in ordinary language, 
he called a legion of professors of 
geology and mineralogy, of mi- 
sbeebs and miners, to de- 
clare that it was shale, clay, bitu- 
minous earth — anything in fact 
but coal. A geologist took his 
hammer, and averred on his repu- 
tation as a professor, that it had 
no appearance of coal. The che- 
mist took his crucible and his 
blow-pipe, and he too insisted, on 
the word of a philosopher, that it 
did not burn like coal, and did 
not leave the ashes of coal. The 
mi¢roscopist applied a powerful 
lens, and had no sort of hesita- 
tion in avowing the absence of all 
traces of those cellular and vege- 
table tissues which existed in all 
coal; consequently, it could not 
be coal. The miner declared that 
he had never seen any coal simi- 
lar to that worked by the defen- 
dant, and that, therefore (modest 
man) it was absurd to call it coal. 
_ So'much for the science of the 
plaintiff. The defendant had a 
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still larger array of philosophy 
on his side; and a host of men, 
equally known in the scientific 
world, did declare, on their re- 
putations as geologists, chemists, 
and microscopists, that the sub- 
stance in dispute had all the 
characteristics necessary to make 
it coal; that in short it was most 


SE unequivocally, and 
beyond dispute coal, and nothing 
but coal. 


The ane of evidence presents 
a curious illustration of the falla- 
cies of science in the nineteenth 
century, and is quite worth quo- 
ting. Professor A. declared that 
it burnt precisely like coal: Pro- 
fessor B. protested in plain Eng- 
lish that it didnot. Professor A. 
stated that he found it to contain 
only six per cent. of fixed carbon: 
Professor B. had found ten per 
cent. of carbon in it; while Pro- 
fessor C. met with sixty-five per 
cent. of carbon. Professor A. 
stated that the mineral was a 
bituminous shale: Professor B. 
asserted that it contained the 
merest.trace of bitumen. Their 
duel being over, Professor C. 
found that no degree of heat 
would cause it to yield bitumen. 
Professors A., B., C., and D., de- 
clared positively in full chorus 
that it possessed no signs of an 
organic structure. On the other 
side, Professors E., F., G., and 
H., avowed much more positively, 
that it had a most unmistakeable 
vegetable organisation, with per- 
fect traces of woody fibre, cellu- 
lar tissue, and every other cha- 
racteristic of the best Wall’s 
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End. Professor I. found that it. 
had no fixed carbonaceous base, 
but its base was earthy matter: 
Professor K. discovered on the 
contrary that the base was de- 
cidedly carbonaceous, with very 
slight traces of earth. Professor 
I. could obtain nothing like coke 
from it, and he had tried very 
hard too; whilst Professor K., 
with scarcely an effort, had ob- 
tained forty-one per cent. of 
coke from it! 

Now, I take it, that there is 
no need of an acquaintance with 
chemistry or geology — no ne- 
cessity for fathoming the consti- 
tuents of bituminous shales, car- 
bonaceous bases, cellular tissues, 
&c., to arrive at a due apprecia- 
tion of the absurd and anomalous 

osition in which science was 

ere placed. The evidence of a 
Newcastle coal viewer adduced 
before a properly constituted 
Tribunal of Commerce would 
have settled the case in five 
minutes. 

Setting these considerations 
aside, we.arrive at a powerful 
argument for the establishment 
of tribunals; which, by a mere 
effort of common sense and com- 
mon justice, will save the pockets 
of disputants, the time of public 
officials, and moreover save men | 
of science from humiliating ex- 
hibitions. The coal: case was 
given in favour of the defendant 
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of the earth which gives forth in- 
flammable gas, remains coal, un- 
tila new special word be given to 
it; and even then it must and will 
always belong to the genus Coal. 
Had the dispute been brought 
before a commercia] tribunal the 
technicalities of science would 
not have been called to their 
aid — they would have contented 
themselves with an examination 
of the true purport of the lease 
by which the defendant held the 
mines, and whether the mineral 
in question was ox was not what 
is popularly and generally known 
amongst business men as & 
coal, without reference to any 
scientific distinctions or legal 
quiddities. 

The agitation in favour of 
“Tribunals” was commenced in 
the City of London about two 
years since. It has gone on with 
some degree of success; although 
far from sharing that counte- 
nance which it richly. deserves. 
There are conflicting interests 
at work. Strong prejudices and 
legal opposition have hitherto 
stoodin the way. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the zeal and public spirit 
of one man, the tide of public 
Opinion has be to set in fa- 
vour of the movement. The ad- 
hesion of nearly all the Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout the 
provinces testify how keenly men 
of business feel the incubus of 


and lessee; and, sofar, justicewas the law in their daily operations, 
doubtless served, for according and the result of strong convic- 
to a straightforward and honest tions on the subject has been the 
interpretation of words, a black adoption of petitions to both 
inflammable substance dug out Houses of Parliament praying 
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that a committee may be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inqui- 
ring into this most -important 
subject with a view to legislating 
thereon. 

Such a committee would 4as- 
surediy bring to light some cu- 
rious: and forcible testimony in 
favour of what is now asked, and 
there is no reason why Tribunals 
of Commerce may not be as 
readily formed in this country as 
elsewhere. The machinery may 
be so simple, the expense s® 
trifling, that it is difficult to con- 
ceive any real objections to their 
formation. A council of mer- 
chants, bankers, and others ac- 
cessible to the trading and manu- 
facturing community at all times 
and in the speediest manner, 


would undoubtedly prove a wel- 
estion of 


come boon. The sug 
a stipendiary judge with a sound 
legal education and training, in- 
stead of a purely conrmercial 
president may be well worth con- 
sideration. The legal element 
would perhaps be an essential in- 
gredient in such a Court. Our 
complaint is, that it at present 
overrides and swamps 
other good element. Sagacity in 
seizing the corns of evidence and 
separating it in an instant from 
the husk; skill in’ combining 
scattered points of testimony; 
acuteness in detecting discrepan- 
cies, and in harmonising varie- 
ties of evidence seemingly dis- 
cordant but really in unison, are 
eh to be found in a “legal 
min 
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Tur name of Bucharest has of 
late become familiar in our 
mouths, and meets our eye in the 
corner of every newspaper. Poli- 
tical writers, and peos enacts 
call ita capital, and it certainly 
is the chief place, the seat of 
Government of the province of 
Wallachia. But it does not rise 
to our notions of a capital; being 
in reality nothing but a huge 
village scattered upon a plain on 
both sides the Dimbowitza at 
about thirty-seven miles of direct 
distance from the confluence of 
that river with the Danube; and 
two hundred and eighty miles 
west-north-west of Constanti- 
nople. The space it covers is 
enormous; and, when seen from 
a distance, it suggests ideas of 

rosperity — even of splendour. 

his is the case with most 
Oriental cities. They dazzle from 
afar; but, as you approach, their 
beauty vanishes; just as, in the 
mirage, imaginary forests, lakes, 
and islands dwindle, on near in- 
spection, into tufts of sunburnt 


ass. 
If you wish to have the pleasure 
of contrast, you must approach 
Bucharest from the north, and 
come suddenly to the edge of the 
eminence where stands the prin- 
cipal church, sometimes called 
the Cathedral. The whole extent 
of the city is visible from this 
vantage ground, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five steeples, 
seeming architectural in the dis- 
tance, shoot up and flash above 
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the houses and gardens. Let the 
time be the pogo! beginning of 
spring. The sky overhead has 
not a speck; except that here 
and there may be seen, slowly 
soaring, some hundreds of those 
huge vultures which serve as the 
scavengers of Eastern cities. 
The scene is one of exquisite 
beauty. The houses cluster far 
down on the banks of the river, 
nowhere unaccompanied by trees, 
and then scatter away on either 
hand, seemingly without lines; 
for where they appear to end, 
and the forest to begin, there 
may always be discovered other 
roofs and other white walls 
gente amidst the foliage. On 
the plain to the right several 
intensely green oval expanses 
are sharply defined. These 
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a hedge of prickly artichokes, 
which some German topographist 
— fresh from descriptions of 
Choczin — have called the lines 
of Bucharest; and & single great 
beam is, or was (for this refers to 
ante-Russian times) drawn up b 
a pulley to admit you. Beyond, 
you find a semicircular’ little 
place bordered by huts, with a 
few trees scattered here and 
there. A vague idea suggests it- , 
self to the European traveller 
that this is the spot where the 
maidens of the neighbourhood 
come out to dance when daily 
work is done. But he is soon un- 
deceived; for his waggon at once 
sinks axle-deep into black mud, 
and his horses or oxen begin to 
splash and struggle ineffectually. 
hat may be the social reasons 


are marshes on the edges of why every entrance of Bucharest 
which the Zigans or gipsies dig is stopped up by a bog we do not 
in search of tortoises, which they exactly know. Some say it is for 
bring to the market to sell. To the convenience of the custom- 
the east, the country is covered house officers; who, ifthey happen 
as far as the eye can reach with to be asleep, are certain that no 
vast forests of larch, pine, and travellers can go stealthily in or 
oak trees. Beyond the city the out. After a nap they are sure 
yellow fields of maize set sharply to find half-a-dozen waggons 
off from verdant pasturages, or sticking fast in the-mud, from 
are intersected by streaks of which they cannot be extricated 
ground covered with reeds and except by several additional 
patches of brushwood. Alto- beasts brought for that purpose. 
oe the impression is pro- It is true that in the hot season 
duced, especially on one who has this mud is changed into grey 
just traversed the rugged defiles dust, and is consequently more 
of the Krappack Mountains, that easy to cross; but there is no 
this is an opulent city — a city of travelling at that time of year. 
merchants and monks, such as We must observe that both the 
one has read or dreamed of. custom-house officers and the po- 

Enter. Its grandeur is not lice, who invariably accompany 
overwhelming. You.come up to them, at Bucharest, although in- 
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quisitive, are generally polite, 
and when they commit extortion, 
do it in a gentlemanly manner, 
that proves them to have re- 
ceived the influence of French 
civilisation. 

Nothing can be more trivial 
than the prevailing style of archi- 
tecture in Bucharest. A native 
will tell you that it is not worth 
while to build fine houses, be- 
cause earthquakes would pro- 
bably shake them down; other- 
wise, he adds, London and Paris 


would be left far behind. There 


is a great deal of good humoured 
rovincial pride im these excel- 
ent Wallachians. The houses 
are all, or nearly all, of one story 
generally standing scparate and 
are surrounded sometimes by 
gardens; sometimes by expanses 
of rough ground. The materials 
are bricks and wood roughly 
whitewashed, which has an un- 
pleasant effect in summer. The 
lare they occasion accounts for 
e fact that the people always 
goabout with theireyes puckered 
up as if they had just laid aside 
spectacles. Here and there rise 
mean-looking churches; some- 
thing in the Byzantine style, each 
with two, three, or even four 
steeples, in which the eastern tra- 
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the rope, and at a distance may 
be supposed to be undergoing 
the extreme sentence of the law. 
There are nearly a hundred 
churches, but not one contains 
anything worthy of description, 
except, perhaps, that on the emi- 
nence to the north of the town. 
It was founded by Saint Spiridion, 
bishop of Erivan, in Armenia, 
and like all Greek churches, has 
the form of a cross. At first sight 
it resembles a fortress, and is in 
fact so built that it could serve 
for that purpose. The interior is 
decorated with paintings which 
are no doubt admired — in Bu- 
charest; and thereis a balustrade 


around the sanctuary, richly gilt 


and covered with mouldings and 
arabesques, executed with some 
taste. 

Of late years, especially since 
the great fire, there have been 
built a good many houses, which 
are called palaces. Ata little dis- 
tance they appear not inelegant, 
being surrounded by colonnades 
or fronted with porticos; yet the 
pillars are nothing but lengths 
of pine trees covered with stucco. 
Here and there attempts at a 
frieze with plaster-of-Paris bas- 
reliefs peep out. Within, there 
are tolerably fine apartments 


veller misses the elegance of the fitted up curiously, half in the 
minaret. The bells are not hung French and half in the Eastern 
in these steeples, but upon a style, with arm-chairs and divans, 
cross-pole supported by two up- tables and small carpets to sit 
rights in front of the door, so that upon, books of caricatures and 
on church going days, which fre- long pipes. In the same room 
quently occur, a couple of mous- may sometimes be seen a lady 
tachioed ringers dressed insheep- dressed from the first shops in 
skin may be seen dangling from the Chausée d’Antin and her 
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husband, a wealthy Boyard 
landed proprietor) with a long 
eard, clothed in a kaftan. 

Let us not yet, however, seek 
the shelter of a roof. We have 
something more to say about the 
streets, which are of various de- 
grees of width; sometimes dimi- 
nishing to mere alleys and some- 
times spreading as broad as Port- 
land Place. few are paved 
roughly with stones placed, or 
rather thrown carelessly upon 
the ground. It would have been 
better had the people of Bucha- 
rest stuck to their wooden pave- 
ments, for as it is, their best 
streets sometimes resemble the 
bed of a mountain torrent. The 
name for streets is pont? (bridges); 
which, when laid with transverse 
logs of wood, they really are. 
But now at certain seasons they 
are channels without bridges. At 
various places regularly every 
spring when the snow melts, the 
earth gives way and sinks into 
great holes, which the people are 
compelled to fill up with straw 
and faggots. It never seems to 
have occurred to any one that a 
foundation was required for the 
ellen alae The older streets 
are still covered with long beams 
of wood placed crosswise, under 
which water and mud collect un- 
disturbed. They are not fastened 
with any pretence of care; and, 
when a carriage passes on one 
side of a street, it sometimes 
weighs down the end of a plank 
and casts the unfortunate pas- 
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peorls near him hep to laugh; 
ut, when the plank goes down, 
a splash of black mud covers 
them from head to fogt and 
changes their merriment into 
rage and disgust. In winter, a 
depth of three or four feet of 
snow paves the street. It is ra- 
pidly trod into a hard mass, 
mixed with stones and dirt. Then 
they appear clean and smooth 
and the sledges go whirling to | 
and fro. But spring comes on 
and when the thaw commences, 
neither horse nor man can pro- 
ceed. Hundreds of galley-slaves 
are turned out, under task-mas- 
ters armed with whips, to clear 
away the snow which rapidly de- 
generates into mud. Instead of 
removing it outside the town 
they pile it against the walls of 
the houses, which are therefore 
in some places half concealed by 
heaps of dirt, consisting of the 
sediment which has been left 
after the snow has melted. The 
streets are converted then into 
so many slimy kennels. . 

The bazaars of Bucharest are 
not interesting or well supplied. 
A few shops of semi- European 
appearance contain articles of 

rench manufacture, but they 
are flanked by stalls in the native 
style; that 1s to say, recesses 
with great shutters that open up- 
wards, to form a pfojecting roof 
during the day-time. As usual, in 
the East, each trade has a little 
street to itself. There is, for 
example, the street of the Leipsi- 


senger who may pees to be at kani or traders from Leipsic; the 


the other end 


into the air. The 


street of the money-changers; 
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the street of the fiddlers, and 
above all the street of the Kofe- 
tars or sweetmeat-dealers. In 
some guarters the streets are 
bordered by lofty wooden pa- 
lings, behind which the huts 


are concealed. It is here that join im; all movin 


strangers go to see the dances 
of the Zigans in perfection. 

But we must not forget the Po- 
de-Mogochoya. This is the prin- 
cipal promenade of Bucharest. 
It crosses the town nearly from 
one end to the other, with a mean 
breadth of thirty feet. Here in 
the afternoon, or rather in the 
evening — for the hour becomes 
more fashionable as it grows 
later — may be seen a very cu- 
rious spectacle. The Boyards 
are out to take the air; every one 
in his carriage, his droski, his 
sledge, or his tandem. They do 
not move gently along, but take 
that opportunity to sbow the 
mettle of their horses. It seems 
to be one of their objects to drive 
all pedestrians out of the street: 
as for their accommodation no 
foot pavementexists. The ground 
is ost always covered with 
mud and pools of water. About 
four o’clock some impatient Wal- 
lachian dandy comes dashing 
down. Immediately quiet people, 
who cannot afford a vehicle, be- 
gin to disappear. Those who are 
obstinate prepare to take refuge 
on the mounds that extend along 
the walls of the houses. The pre- 
caution is in vain, for the mud 
splashes up to the roofs on either 

, and prudent housewives 
shut their windows. Presently 
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‘another young Boyard whirls into 


the street. By tacit ‘consent a 
race is at once begun. A third 
competitor appears. Then a 
fourth. At length dozens, hun- 
dreds, of various kinds of vehicles 
at terrific 
speed, backward and forward, as 
if they were running desperate 
races for enormous stakes. Some 
may drop off, but others come to 
increase the whirl and confusion, . 
and the hurry-skurry continues 
until long after the crazy lanterns 
are lighted. This is the best time 
to see the Po-de-Mogochoya in, 
what the fashionables of Bucha- 
rest are pleased to call its glory. 
From the roof of the hotel, kept 
by M. Louzzo, this thoroughfare 
resembles a vast trench, at the 
bottom of which lights are flash- 
ing to,and fro with immense rapi- 
dity. Besides the trampling of the 
high stepping horses, and the 
rattling of the wheels, there rises 
on the air a continued shout; for 
the coachmen, getting excited in 
their work, urge on their horses 
with half-savage cries, or jeer 
one another; whilst their masters 
occasionally put their heads out 
of window and roar a salutation 
to some passing acquaintance. 
Accidents rarely occur, which 
seems a miracle. At about nine 
o'clock every one goes home to 
coffee and whist, and the streets 
are entirely deserted, save by a 
band of some fifty policemen, who 
patrolinvarious directions,and by 
some hundreds of private watch- 
men, called, from the cry they use,. 
Quiné Acélo (who goes there? }. 
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It must be admitted that Bu-' 
charest is rapidly improving. In 
a few years our description will 
no longer apply; that is to say, 
if the development of civilisation 
be not checked by the continued 
presence of a foreign army, and 
the interference of rival despo- 
tisms. It would not be doing jus- 
tice to the Wallachians if we 
omitted to mention, that all the 
classes which are accessible by 

Osition to education, have been, 
or some years past, animated by 
an extreme desire of impro¥e- 
ment. Two distinct influences 
are at work: that of Russia, which 
is accepted by necessity; and 
that of France, which is chosen 
from taste. The Wallachian la- 
‘dies, es peas import their 
ideas and their bonnets from Pa- 
ris, and we have known some 
whose elegance and refinement, 
both of manners and of mind, 
could not be surpassed in Bel- 
gravia, or the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. ‘They have besides a cer- 
tain simplicity of character that 
exhibits itself now and then in 
Suen simplicities that only 
render them more fascinating. 


‘Kkeloyer, procured 
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rope. Nearly all their improve- 
ment dates from this century. 
Fifty years ago, the children of 
the richest Boyards were brought 
up in almost a wild state, in com- 
pany with the servants and slaves 
of the house; who were for the 
most part Zigans, who took plea- 
sure in teaching them their own 
vices. The little instruction that 
existed, comprised a knowledge 
of the Greek language, which was 
made fashionable by the Court 
of the Zanariate Hospodars. A 
rom some 
convent for the purpose, became 
part of the family, and whilst 
teaching his language, contrived 
to infiltrate a few notions princi- 
pally on theological subjects. 

ome stiff old Boyards resisted 
this Hellenic influence; but as a 
general rule, all the upper classeg 
spoke Greek. In the last century 
the services of the charch were 
celebrated in the Sclavonic lan- 
guage, which neither the clergy 
nor the people understood; but 
afterwards they were translated 
into W allachian ormodern Greek. 
At present, the French language 
has been very generally intro- 


The fault into which they are duced, and it is rare to find a 
most liable to fall, is affectation. respectable person who cannot 
They are sometimes ashamed of speak it. In most houses there is 
the very quality that gives the a library of French literature, 
charm to their character, and and it is worth observing that the 
tee into extravagance to Belgian piracies are looked upon 
avoid what they fear may be call- with distrust and coptempt: every 
ed Arar one prides himself on having the 

It is not long since the people best Paris edition. Since, indeed, 
of Wallachia, nobles aud pea- the final emergence of Wallachia 
sants, were amongst the rudest into the quast independence in 
and most uncouth people in Eu- the year eighteen hundred and 
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thirty-four, praise-worthy efforts! wretched if not well supplied with 
have been made, especially in patent leather boots and fine kid 
Bucharest, to supply all classes gloves. He has also an exaggera- 


with means of education. 


We cannot say, however, that 
as a general rule the class of 
Boyards is very far advanced. 
To understand their real state 
and position, the knowledge of a 
few details is necessary. As in 
many countries of the east, the 
population of Wallachia is prac- 
tically divided into four distinct 
castes, the limits of which are di- 
. vided by social and political, not 
religious prejudices. Above the 
Zigans come the peasants; and 
then the merchants and the 
Boyards. This last word means 
a fighting man or warrior, and is 
now used as a title. Those who 
bear it are all landed proprietors, 
and indeed nearly the whole 
country is divided between them 
and the religious congregations. 
In old times, they lived scattered 
through the whole province on 
their estates like our feudal ba- 
rons; but they now congregate 
inthe capital and leave the charge 
of their property to stewards. 
When we speak of the influence 
of foreign civilisation on Wal- 
lachian society, we allude to this 
congregation of more or less 
wealthy Jandowners whose means 
and position allow them to in- 
dulge in luxury and to cultivate 
refinement. « 


ted fondness for eye glasses and 
spectacles; watch-chains, rings, 
and everything in fact that he 
supposes to be the outward sign 
of civilisation. Asin the case of 
the Levantines who ape Euro- 
ean manners, the young Wal- 
achians sometimes fall into the 
mistake of supposing that there 
cannot be too much of a good 
thing, so that their toilette is often 
overdone. In fact a great portion 
of their faculties are expended in 
bringing their appearance into 
agreement with some ideal pat- 
tern of elegance, that is to say, 
some French exquisite fresh from 
the Boulevards des Italiens, who 
has passed that way in search of 
emotions. The satirical say that 
it became the fashion in Bucha- 
rest to yawn, because a certain 
dandy Count, attached to the 
French consulate, was addicted 
to that habit. However, we must 
hasten to remind the reader that 
it is not necessary to go to the 
banks of the Dimbowitza for 
empty-headed dandies; and to 
add thatthere exists in Wallachia, 
a nucleus of intelligent, well- 
educated, and _ high-spirited 
young men, who will probably at 
some future time exercise a great 
and decisive influence on the 
fortunes of their country. Let 
them not be offended at our good- 


A i ie many Boyards have humoured notice of the absurdi- 
now thrown aside the old kaftan ties of some amongst them — for, 
and adopted our inelegant in common with thousands of 


costume, A Bucharest dandy is 


Englishmen, we have felt for the 
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sufferings of their country, and cession of arcades, in which you 
earnestly wish them better times. sometimes meet a peasant dressed 

We have already noticed the in his sheepskin tunic; some- 
recent introduction of European times a pretty woman dangling 
ideas. There was much to reform. her parasol in her hand and listen- 
Within this century there have ing to the soft things which a 
been committed acts in that dandy in plaid pantaloonsis whis- 
country which riva] all the hor- pering into her ear. The only 
rors that have been related of objection to this otherwise charm- 
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more eastern hebraes The 
princes were cruel to the Boyards, 
the Boyards to the peasants. In 
eighteen hundred and two aman’s 
feet were cut off for irreligion; 
and in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-one unmentionable hor- 
rors were perpetrated. Frequent- 


ny? up to a very recent period, the 
oyards used to exercise, with 
arbitrary ferocity, the right of 


life and death over their serfs 
and slaves. The punishments in 
use, both amongst them and the 
agents of authority, were strange 
and barbarous. One of the prin- 


cipal was the deprivation of was going in the country 


sleep, which is now often applied 
in other countries of the Kast, 
especially Egypt. The patient 
is forced to remain upright by 
blows, and sometimes by wounds, 
until he drops from sheer ex- 
haustion. 

These are disagreeable sub- 
jects. Let us run away fromthem 
into the country. There is a place 
called Baniassa, about a league 
from Bucharest, where ladies and 


ing spot is that it is-too artificial. 
It is the Richmond or the St. 
Cloud of Bucharest, and con- 
trasts curiously with the vast 
larch-woods beyond. There in 
reality can be admired the beau- 
ties of nature; and we would ad- 
vise all those who are a little dis- 
appointed with the well-regulated 
beauties of Baniassa to push on 
over the semi-cultivated plain to- 
wards the confines of the hill- 
covered forests. 

Besides, they may meet with a 
little adventure like that which 
once occurred toa gentleman,who 
but who 
learned more in one night about 
its manners than, if unfavoured 
by accident, he might have done 
inamonth. He had proceeded 
about a couple of miles from Ba- 
niassa, when suddenly there came 
a burst of mingled screams and 
laughter from a grove near at 
hand; and, whilst he was con- 
sidering what this might import, 
there rushed forth a crowd of 
youths and maidens pursued b 
another crowd, some armed wit 


Saeiage go in fine weather to 
reathe the fresh air and enjoy thongs, others with rods, both of 
the verdure of the fields, the which were used with goodeffect.: 
perfume of the shrubs and Our traveller checked his horse 
flowers, and the pleasant shade and looked on inamazement, fan- 
of the trees. The wood is asuc- cying himself suddenly trans- 
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orted back into the times of the 
Monades and Bacchanti. The 
girls had their black hair floati 
wildly over their shoulders, an 


were dressed simply in a sort of the mark to her 
polka bordered with fur that prevented him at 


reached only to their knees. 
They wore leather sandals, and 
as they ran the strings of beads 
and ornaments of metal on their 
necks, arms, and ankles jingled 
loudly. At first the spectator 
imagined that this was mere sport; 
but a maiden who passed right 
before his horse’s head received 
such a lash from a vigorous pur- 
suer that she turned round with 
tears in her eyes and an impreca- 
tion on her ae 

The traveller thought his path 
had been crossed by the inmates 
of a madhouse; and when the 
last of the group had disappeared 
in the distance, proceeded on his 
visit to the forest. A little way 
on he came up with aman walking 
briskly along; he recognised in 
him the servant of one of his 
friends, and remembered that he 
could speak French. He asked 
for an explanation of what he had 


“That,” said the man, ‘is the 
marriage of my cousin. They 
have begun the ceremony rather 
act so that I miss my share.” 

r. Smith (the wayfarer) was 
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thing of it. He was quite con- 
vinced of one thing, however; 
that the girl who had received a 
lash under his eyes would carry 

ave. Shame 
ret from frank- 
y pursuing his inquiries. He did 
not like to show his ignorance. 
However, he at last mustered up 
courage to say, ‘‘ Which was the 
bride?” 

The man, who had no concep- 
tion that marriages could be cele- 
brated in any other manner, did 
not take notice of the absurdity 
of this question; but went on to 
explain the whole affair. From 
his eloquent description it ap- 

eared that as soon as the parents 

ave consented to the union of 
their daughter with a young man 
who has asked for her hand, a 
certain day near at hand is fixed. 
Long engagements are unknown. 
There is no legal contract, the 
blessing of the priest supplying 
the place of everything. bn the 
morning of the eventful day four 
of the bride’s female friends come 
early, and dress her out for the 
ceremony. A tightly - fitting 
jacket, or polka, is first put on, 
often, we are sorry to say, with- 
out any of those intermediates, 
known under the generic name of 
linen. Over this is thrown a loose 
woollen tunic that entirely con- 


puzzled. He had travelled in ceals the form; whilst an impene- 
many countries, but had never trable veil is wrapped round the 
seen the nuptial benediction ad- head. The chief feature of the 
ministered at the eid of athong. bridal costume, however, is a 
Being of a mythological turn of heavy crown of tall black feathers 
mind, he tried for an allegorical placed upon the head, resembling 
explanation, but could make no- the plumes of a hearse. Thus ac- 
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eoutred, the bridesmaids take the | 
hand of the bride, and lead her. 
slowly like a victim to the altar. 
On the way the procession, which 
is often very numerous, stops 
from time to time, for her to dis- 
tribute alms tothe poor. Atthe 
door of the church she shakes off 
her companions; and it is a point 
of etiquette that she should walk, 
as Mr. Smith’s informant express- 
ed it, in the attitude of a saint, to 
the seat prepared for hernearthe 
altar. Here the bridegroom meets 
her; a few prayers are read, their 
forefingers are hooked and joined 
during the pronunciation of the 
blessing, they kiss the back of 
the Papa’s hand, and aretold that 
they are man and wife. 
Once escaped from the church 
a scene of confusion ensues. The 
bridegroom takes his bride by 
the hand, and runs back with her 
towards’ his house, pursued by 
her parents, and friends, who 
retend to try and overtake them. 
ot succeeding, and not desiring 
to succeed, they turn upon the re- 
lations of the bridegroom, and 
revenge upon them the loss they 
have suffered by blows and 
stripes. Sometimes this singular 
ee is inflicted in the even- 
ing, during the supper, by the 
father ae” siother ‘of ie ee 
wife; but ue it pene a 
romp among the young people 
who take this opportunity ore. 
venge themselves with 1mpuni- 
ty for any indignity they may 
have suffered. “Probably the 
maiden, whose sufferings Mr. 


Smith deplored, had atrociously | 
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jilted her pursuer, and deserved. 
er punishment. Resistance, letus: 
add, is forbidden; but immuni 
may be purchased bya jar of sul- 
phured wine or aflask of arakee, 
Mr. Smith arrived atthe village, 
situated on the skirts of the for- 
est, just as a couple of szigoms, 
armed with fiddles, were begin- 
ning to strike up a merry tune. 
Instead of proceeding at once to 
the country house of Prince 
Plikza, where he was to pass the 
night, he determined to alight 
andlook on. At first, indeed, he 
had some intention of asking the 
youne lady whose whipping he 
ad witnessed to dance a qua- 
drille with him; and it would 
have been amusing to see our 
stiff countryman, with a shirt- 
collar sticking halfway up to his 
eyes — for we Englishmen ad- 
here to this national feature in 
costume wherever we go as reli- 
giously as the Chinese do to their’ 
tails — bobbing up and down by 
the ‘side of a lithe maiden, agile 
as afawn. A tight jacket trim- 
med with fur served to display the 
symmetry of her figure. But it. 
was not a aioe e that was 
danced; and Mr. Smith, being an 
indifferent waltzer and not com- 
prehending the mazes of the. 
other dances, felt quite unable 
to shine in that sort of exhibition. 
He was told thatneither amon 
the szigoms nor the peasants is 
the marriage tie very much re- 
spected. he morals of the 
country are certainly relaxed. 
Better things might be expected, 
he thought, of the Boyards; but 
) 
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an hour’s conversation that even- 
ing at supper enlightened him. 

e are sorry to confirm his testi- 
mony. Russian communication 
has corrupted good manners. 
The story of Beppo was not very 
long ago repeated here under pe- 
culiar circumstances. A husband 
went away from his young wife 
for a year. his return he 
found her married again. She 
had bd by some means a 
legal separation during his ab- 
sence. He expostulated, and 
brought the matter before the law 
courts. Grave judges pondered 
on the case, a verdict was given 
for the wife, and the plaintiff- 
husband was non-suited with 
costs! 


STARLIGHT IN THE 
GARDEN 


Tus Garden (by its ivied walls inclosed) 
Beneath the witching of the night re- 


mains 

All tranced and breathless; and, in dreams 
reposed, 

The white-walled house, with blinded 

window-panes, 

Glimmers from far like one vast pearl 
between 

The olustering of its dark and shadowy 
green. 


A night in June; and yet ‘tis scarcely 
night, 
Bat rather a faint dask — a languid 


day 
Bleeping in heaven — the interfluent light 
Of Even and Morning, met upon one 


way; 

And, all about the watchfal sky, a bloom 

Of silver star-flowers fills the soft blue 
gloom. 

Silence and odorous dimness, like a 


ghost, 
Possess this ancient garden utterly : 


STARLIGHT IN THE GARDEN. 


The grass-plots smile beneath the starry 


host; 
The trees look conscious of the con- 
scious sky; 
The flowers, insphered in sleep, and dew, 
and balm, 
Seem holding at their hearts an infinite 
calm. 


Even the old brick wall — that with the 
sun 

Of many years has ripened like a fruit, 

In streaks of softened yellow, red, and 


dun, 
With broidery of gold lichens, that 
strike root 
In arid fissures — wears a face of rest, 
Like sa who blesses all things, and is 
lest. 


The empty vases on the terrace-walk, 
The path-ways winding underneath the 
trees, 
The moon-white fountains that aye stir 
and talk, 
The ivy’s dark and murmuring myste- 
ries, 
And all the pale and quiet statues, seem 
Half shrouded in some bright and filmy 
dream. 


There is a soul to-night in everything 
Within this garden, old, and green, 
and atill: 
The Spirit of the Stars, with noiseless 


wing, 
Glides round about it, — and his ardours 


All things with life; but most of all the 
flowers, 

Close shut, like maidens in enchanted 
towers. 


The sweet breath of the flowers ascends 
the alr. 
And pergjumes all the starry palace- 


gates, 

Climbing the vaulted heavens like a 
prayer: 

The quickly answering star-light pene- 

trates 

Between the close lids of the flowers, and 

parts 

Its way, and thrills against their golden 
hearts. 


1Oh, bright sky-people!" say the flow- 
ers, ‘‘we know 
That we must pass and vaniah like a 
breath 
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Whenever the sharp winds shall bid 


uB £0; 

And that your being hath no shade of 
death, 

But floats upon the azure stream of years, 

Lucid and smooth, where never end ap- 
pears, 


“And yet — oh, pardon the bold thought! 
— we year 
Inlove towards your distant orbs; and we 
Have quivered at your touch, and sighed 
to burn 
.Our lives away in a long dream of ye. 
Oh, let us die into your light — as hues 
Of sunset lapse, and faint, and interfuse! 


“Out of the mystery of the formless 
night 
We woke, and trembled into life's 
strange dawn, 
And felt the air, and laughed against the 
light; 
And soon our fragile souls will be 
withdrawn 
Like sighs into the wide air’s emptiness: 
Yet sometimes of new life we dream and 
guess. 


‘*Millions of blossoms like ourselves, we 
feel, 
Have flushed before austere Eternity, 
And twined about the year’s fast-running 


; wheel, 
And drooped, and faded to the quiet 
sky. 
We are as dew in noon; yet we aspire, 
sar towards your white, etherial 
re.”’ 


And the stars answer — ‘'There is no 
true death: 
What secms to blight the green earth 
like a curse 
Is but a shade that briefty fluttereth, 
God-thrown upon the Juminous uni- 


verse, 

To dusk the too great splendour. There- 
fore, flowers, 

Your souls shall incense all the endless 
hours. 


“Within the light of our unsetting day 
Your withered blooma shall waken, and 
expand 
More fair than now when set in earthly 


clay, 
Fast se bi to the grave In which ye 
8 2 s 
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The tender ghosts of hues and odours 


dead 
Are as the ground on which oar nattons 
tread.” 


At this, the flowers, as if in pleasure, 
stirr'd, 
And a new joy was born within the 


night: 

The wind breathed low its one primeval 
word, 

Like some mostvancient secret on its 

flight ; 

And Heaven, and Earth, and all things, 
seemed to kiss, 

Love-lost in many mingling sympathies. 


THE GREAT SADDLE- 
WORTH EXHIBITION. 


Last week my friend, Miss 
Clytemnestra Stanley, asked me 
to go with her and her sister, 
Miss Cordelia, to the Saddle- 
worth Great Exhibition, and to 
have a day’s holiday upon the 
Moors to gather bilberries. As 
I am rather proud of Miss Cly- 
temnestra’s regard, I felt flat- 
tered by her invitation, to say 
nothing of wishing to see the Ex- 
hibition, of which I had heard 
wonders. One fine day last week 
we started early, to have a long 
day before us. The railwa 
would have taken us within half 
a mile of the place, but we pre- 
ferred going im our Own convey- 
ance — @ Fight butcher’s cart, 
drawn by amare of many virtues, 
but considerably more spirit than 
was desirable. : 

Clytemnestra and her two 
sisters are dealers in fish and 
game; fine high-spirited women 
who live by themselves, an 
scorn to have the shadow of a 


Ke 
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man nearthem. They have lived seems more like the clouds at 
together for years. Miss Cor- sunset, than things of solid land. 
delia was taught to groom the Above the high road, along a 
mare and stable it down when steep embankment, is the rail- 
she was so little that she had to way, and the hills rise steep on 
stand upon a stool to reach its the other side of it. The railway, 
neck. She is grown a fine tall with the electric pee aa the 
young woman now, and nobody high road, the canal, and the 
to look at her would suspect that river, all run side by side within 
she can not only groom her the breadth of a hundred yards 
horse, but build a stable with of each other. The country ts 
her own hands ifneed be. They very thinly populated, and ex- 
are three very remarkable wo- cept when the mills are loose, 
men, but they would reqnire an there is an oppressive sense of 
article all to themselves. How loneliness. t every turn the 
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they came to be christened such 
magnificent names is amystery I 
never was told. 

Well, we started with many 
injunctions from the eldest sister 
to take care of ourselves. Miss 
Adeliza seemed to consider us as 

iddy young creatures who would 

e sure to get into mischief — 
and she could not go along with 
us, as she had to attend to the 
scaling of a fine cod and the 
boiling of a peck of shrimps — 
after stuffing an armful of cloaks 
into the cart behind us, and en- 
quiring whether we had recol- 
lected to take money enough, she 
allowed us to depart, watching 
us all the way down the street. 
Clytemnestra drove. She was 
accustomed to it. 

“The Saddleworth district,” 


hills shut out the world more and 
more, until it seems a wonder 
how we ever got here, or how we 
are ever to get out. The road is 
not level for a yard together, 
and every step brings us deeper 
amongst the hills. It is an intense- 
ly manufacturing district, the 
streams from the hills making a 
splendid water power. Magnifi- 
cent cotton mills, looking more 
like palaces than places of in- 
dustry, with beautiful villa-'‘like 
residences at short distances from 
them, belonging to the rae eae 
tors, are to be seen in all direc- 
tions; in the most picturesque 
situations, and often in places 
where it would seem impossible 
fora mill to stand. These mills, 
as well as the residences, are 
built of white stone, and are five 


as it is called, lies on the confines or six stories high, with tall 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire. spire-like chimneys; they are all 
The high road runs along the fullof costly machinery. Clusters 
edge of adeep valley, surrounded of grey stone cottages for the 
on all sides by.a labyrinth of work-people are scattered about; 
hills, the ridges forming a com- but neither the mills nor the cot- 
bination of perspective which, tages seem to take up any room, 
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nor do they break the loneliness|spot where a murderer might 
and silence of the scene. The take refuge to hide himself. A 
amountof capital invested within sharp turn and a sudden descent 
a compass of six miles round;brought us to a little wayside 
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Ashton and Stayle 
something wonderful. 


We passed through the village 
of Mossley, which seems cut out 
of the rock, and is inhabited en- 
tirely by work-people —“‘hands” 
as they are called. One small 
village rejoices in the name of 
‘‘ Down-at-the-Bottom,” another 
is called ‘‘Herod,” consisting of 
scattered houses, above our head 
and below our feet. The changing 
shadows on the ‘hills and the| 
deep clear purple mist that filled 
the valley, did not hinder the 
view, but gave it a strangel 
solemn aspect. No human life 
or human bustle seemed able to 
assert itself — the silence of na- 
ture swallowed it up. Our plan 
was to go to “Bills o’ Jacks,” 
about three miles from Saddle- 
worth, dine there, and then walk 
across the moor to the Exhibi- 
‘tion. 


Gradually all signs of human 
life disappeared, and after as- 
cending a steep hill, overhanging 
@ precipice without any parapet 
wall to keep us from falling over, 
we tame upon a wild tract of 
moorland, with steep crags tow- 
ering high above our i 


lyin 


Bridge is|house of entertainment lying in a 


hollow under the high road, and 
not to be seen before. This is 


Bills o’ Jacks, a place of great 
resort, in spite of its loneliness. 


Some years ago it was the scene 
of a ghastly murder. An old man 
and his son lived there together. 


It was then, as itisnow, a way- 


side inn, and was their own pro- 


perty: it had been in their family 


for generations. The son was 


married, and had two children, 


but he did not live with his wife, 
as he had a romantic attachment 
to his father, and would not live 
away from him. They kept no 
servant. One day the son went 
out to buy some flour and groce- 
ries. Some acquaintance in the 
town asked him to stay awhile 
and rest. He said, ‘‘No: he had 
met some Irish tramps on his 
road, going towards their house, 
and he was afraid the old man 
might be put about with them — 
he must make haste home to help 
him.” ‘The next day, people 
calling at the house found the 
son lying just within the door- 


way with his head all beaten, to 
pee and the things he had 


rought home with him saturated 


eads,|with blood. He had been killed, 
and huge blocks of grey rock epperenays as he entered. The 
about, like masses of the) o 


man was lying dead upon the 


solidest masonry overthrown;|kitchen hearth, covered with 
not a habitation in sight, only |frightful wounds. The murderers 
the hills shutting us inmore close-|have never been heard of; and 
ly than ever. It looked the very|now, most likely, never will be. 
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The houee still belongs to the 
same family. ms 

The first person we saw on our 
arrival was the widow of the son, 
now an old woman, but erect and 
alert. She was extremely kind 
and friendly; but I fancied that 
she looked as if she had seen a 
horror which had put a despera- 
tion between her and the rest of 
the world. She lives with her 
son and his wife; the son a hand- 
some, sensible-looking man, and 
his wife the very ideal of a 
comely matron — calm, kind, 
sensible, with mellow beauty; 
she seemed to spread a motherly 
eace and comfort around her. 
here was much bustle going on, 
for parties of country holiday- 
ers were there; but nothing 
seemed to disturb her calm hos- 
Se 
lytemnestra and her sisters, 
whom she had known for years, 
so that our coming was hailed 
with delight. The best of every- 
thing was set before us to eat, 
and though I could not suppress 
a sabudder at finding myself on 
the very spot where the old man 
had lain, yet, as the kitchen 
looked bright and cheerful, and 
no traces of the tragedy were 
vigible, I tried not to think of it. 
After dinner, we set off over 
the hill-side, which was in full 
bloom with the heather. Num- 
bers of children and country 
people who had come from many 
jles round were swarming 
‘amongst the rocks, picking bil- 
berries for sale. It was a lovely 
day and a lovely scene, As far 
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as the eye could reach there was 
not a habitation in sight; a deep 
valley lay at our feet, and across 
it were the hills rising in long 
ridges, the breaks in them dis- 
closing further ridges of other 
hills beyond, and again beyond 
those, Porming a singular series 
of perspective distances, over 
which the deep blue shadows 
shifted and varied continually. 
It was hard to believe that Such a 
thing as a town, or any congrega- 
tion of human dwellings had 
there an existence, and it was 


ey a most unlikely locality 
in which to seek for an Exursi- 
TION. 


After descending the hill, at 
the foot of the rock called “Pots 
and Pans,” we saw a little island 
of stone houses lying away be- 


She was very fond of fore us, in the hollow of some 


hills, which rose in an amphi- 
theatre above them. This was 
the village of Saddleworth; and, 
after a quarter of an hour's fur- 
ther walking across some rough 
fields, we had reached the end 
of our journey. Saddleworth is 
two straggling streets of shops 
and cottages; the ground so 
abrupt and irregular that the 
back door of one house will be 
often on a level with the top 
story of another. Itis chiefly in- 
habited by the work-people of 
the neighbouring mills. A rail- 
way station has, within the last 
few years, pone it into the 
direct line from Manchester to 
Leeds. : 

Exusition, in great letters 
over a door, told wa we were 
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before the object of our search. valuable adornments; and this 
Ascending a dark, narrow, gave a certain spirit of good in- 
wooden staircase, we paid our tention and kind-heartedness 
shillings on the topmost step, to the whole affair, which was 
and found ourselves standing the real charm of it. The object, 
plump face to face with the I was told, is to recruit the 
wonders of the place. I felt funds of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
curious to see the sort of peopie which (as is no wonder) are ina 
who would be Lea in that very languishing state. The first 
out-of-the-world spot. They room contained several plaster 
were not ‘‘mill-hands,” but quite casts and busts of every species 
a different class; people who, of phrenological development — 
most likely, had cloth looms of great men, murderers, and cri- 
their own at home — for in York- minals of every degree; - and 
shire there is still very much of there was also the cast of that 
this domestic manufacture going unhappy youth with theenlarged 
on. The men buy their yarn, head, who seems to have been 

et it dyed for them, and weave sent to die of water on the 
it-up in their own houses. They brain for the especial interest of 
then take the web of cloth on science; for his effigy is to be 
their shoulders, and either go seen either cast or engraved in 
with it about the country to sell all places where the ‘human 
it, or else take it to the Cloth skull divine” is treated of. Cly- 
Hall at Leeds or Huddersfield, temnestra was much attracted in 
and dispose of it there on market- this room by the bust of SirIsaac 
day. There was eee Newton, and the anatomical pre- 
touching in the good-humoured paration of a horse’s head; but 
stupidity with which they looked the real interest of the party was 
upon the objects they had never not excited until we entered a 
seen before, and the intelligent room where there were some 
greeting they gave to whatever cases of stuffed birds, not very 
was familiar. rare ones; but such as may be 

The Exhibition had no specific seenin England. Here the little 
feature; but, in the care and girl whom we had brought with 
taste with which the various ob- us from Bills o’ Jacks, came 
jects were arranged, it gave evi- beaming up with the exclamation 
dence that those who had pre- that she found some real moor- 
sided over its getting up had not game ina glass case, and a fox, 
Brodged toute. rhe articles that looked as if he was alive!” 
had chiefly been contributed This sharp, bright little child of 
by families. connected with the twelve years old —who had lived 
district, who must have dis- on the moors all her life, and 
mantled their houses and draw- had never been further from 
ing-rooms of some of their most;home than to Ashton, which to 
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her seemed a great metropolis — 
took no sort of interest in the 
pictures, and bronzes, and sta- 
tuettes, and other fine things, 
but greeted the objects she knew, 
with a burst of enthusiasm. The 
only novelty she seemed to care 
about, was an ostrich egg, which 
she spoke of just as the people in 
the Arabian Nights’ spoke of the 
roc’s egg. Clytemnestra — an 
excellent judge of game—pulled 
me to come and look at some 
lovely ptarmigans, and the most 
beautiful grouse she ever saw. 
Certainly they were excellently 
well preserved and stuffed; but 
amongst so many novelties I did 
not expect they would have at- 
tracted one who sees grouse pro- 
fessionally every day of the sea- 
son: I BUR Doe it was like re- 
cognising the face of a friend in a 
strange place. 

One room was filled with 
electrical and philosophical ap- 

aratus. A crowd of pecs were 
fooking at them as if they had 
been implements of sorcery; 
whilst one, a placid, good-na- 
tured countryman was preparing 
to be “electrified;” his ‘mis- 
sus” sitting by with an air that 
seemed to say he deserved what- 
ever he might be bringing on 
himself. 

In the machinery-room there 
were a few beautiful models: a 
knitting-machine in full force, 
which turned out beautifully 
knitted grey stockings: and a 
sewing-machine, which was even 
a greater innovation than the 
other, This appeared to be an 
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attractive room. There were 
some tolerable pictures, which 
the people admired when the 
subjects were things they under- 
stood or had seen before — 
whatever was absolutely new, 
nobody appeared to care about. 
A hall was fitted up with curious 
old furniture, carved cabinets, 
old armour, tapestry, &c. — all 
arranged in a very tasteful 
manner — whilst an organ or 
seraphine, which was constantly 
played, made this the centre of 
attraction. Articles for sale were 
laid out in the centre of one 
room, and a collection of what 
some think curiosities, and others 
rubbish, was arranged along one 
side of the room. Amid the 
medley of carved ivory boxes, 
Chinese mandarins, and black- 
letter books, one pair of curio- 
sities elaborately labelled at- 
tracted me; the shoe and patten 
of a certain Mrs. Susannah Dob- 
son, or some such name, the 
daughter of her father and mo- 
ther, whose names were in- 
scribed. She died — the label 
told us how many years ago, and 
also that a monument to her me- 
mory had been erected in her 

arish church! the old lady was 
doubtless a notability in her day 
and we saw how people walked 
in pattens when they were in- 
genious inventions. 

By this time we had gone pret- 
ty well through the Exhibition, 
and prepared to retrace our steps 
over the rocky moor. That 
strange wild district seems to lie 
apart from all the world, but in 
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some of the scattered cottages with me tothe bottom; although 
there are histories going on, be- I am sure it must have tried the 
side which the incidents in a patience of both sisters to see me 
French novel are tame.- There frightened at what they did every 
are men and women, too, who day. When we were once more 
go about looking quite rough fairly seated in the cart, I was 
and natural, who have had in- told that the mare had been kept 
cidents in their past lives that without work and on an extra 
one would have thought must allowance of corn for three or 
inevitably have wrecked any four days, ‘in order that she 
existence for ever — butit seems might be quite fresh for us!” It 
that fancy goes for a great deal was ra Page of me, but how 
in these matters. The matter- thankfully would I have changed 
of-fact prosaic manner in which I her for a sedate cart-horse with- 
was told some of the most out any imagination, and with 
startling incidents one could well much less corn! The lights were 
listen to, astonished me even gleaming on the hill sides as we 
more than the things themselves. passed along, and the dusk had 
When we once more reached long set in before we arrived 
Bills o’ Jacks, we had only time home, and found Adeliza looking 
to have tea; for the evenings anxiously up the street for us, 
soon begin to close in, and our for she had begun to feel some 
road home was not made for misgivings about our capabili- 
travelling in darkness. Our re- ties of taking care of ourselves. 
turn home did not seem likely to She had a comfortable supper 
be as successful as our coming ready for us, and when she had 
out; for the little jade of a mare heard our adventures, she de- 
— who had had nothing to do clared, with an emphatic shake 
but eat corn and enjoy herself — of her head, that the little Jeze- 
chose to be excited at findin bel of a mare should go through 
herself in a strange place, an acourse of hard work before she 
to be startled by the sound of trusted her to go anywhere with- 
the falling water, and began to out her again. - 
puoee and dance in a way that Thus we accomplished one ob- 
lytemnestra called gap hs She ject of our expedition. We had 
made as many excuses for her as seen the Great Saddleworth Ex- 
a mother might for a spoiled hibition; but the pranks of the 
child; but the two facts remain- mare had prevented ‘us from 
ed — that I was a rank coward bringing home asingle bilberry. 
and that the road for the first 
two miles was down a hill that 
was awkward enough when we 
came up it in the morning. So 
Cordelia good-naturedly walked 
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|because it was there that the 
DEAD aon AT THE laa examined the morgue or 


ace of each prisoner before he 
Qn the island of the city of was taken to his cell, that he 
Paris, stands the Palace of Jus- might be recognised in case of 
tice, with its numerous courts of attempted evasion. At a later 
law and echoing Hall of the Lost period, it was in these ante- 
Footsteps (Salle des Pas perdus); chambers that the bodies of such 
its near and necessary neighbour, as were found dead in the streets 
the Prison of the Conciergerie, or elsewhere, were exposed, for 
once vomiting indiscriminately recognition, to the gaze of the 
into the guillotine-cart crime and;public, who peeped at them 
innocence; the Holy Chapel, that| through a wicket in the prison 
marvel of Gothic architecture;/door. In Paris, the general, lace 
the great flower market, which,/of exposure was in the lower 
with its rival on the Place de la| gaol or morgue of the prison of 
Madeleine, supplies all Paris /the sie Chatelet, and the prin- 
with bouqueis; the Prefecture of|cipal regulations to be observed 
Police, where strangers must go in giving effect to the measure 
or send, if for no other purpose were set forth in a police ordi- 
than to have their passports in- nance of the ninth of the month 
dorsed; the great cathedral of |Floréal, in the year eight, which 
Notre Dame, alone worthy of ajmeans_ the twenty - eighth of 
ilgrimage; the hospital of fhe April: eighteen hundred, as fol- 
fiétel Dieu, always dediéated to lows: - 
humanity, and once called by As soon as a corpse was 
that name, when the virtue was brought to the lower gaol, it 
scarce in Paris; and, not the was to be exposed to public view, 
least curious, though, to the ma- with all the respect due: to 
jority of sight-seers, penape the decency and propriety, the 
Veneta eeable, the Morgue, or clothes of the deceased hanging 
‘‘dead-house.”’ beside it, and it was thus to 
Why the Morgue is so de- remain for three days. In case 
signated, few except philologists of the body being recognised, 
can tell. According to Vaugelas, those who indentified it were to 
morgue is an old French word make their declaration before 
signifying face; and it is still the magistrate of the quarter, 
used to express a consequential or the nearest commissary of 
Jook or haughty manner re- police, and he having furnished 
flected from the countenance. In the necessary paper the prefect 
former times there used to be a of police would give an order for 
small lobby just within the en- the delivery of the remains and 
trance to all the prisons which, their interment in the usual 
in France, was called the morgue;|manner. Those who claimed the 
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coe were expected, if it was respecting whose habits of life 
in their power, to pay the ex- an pce of abode it was difficult 
penses attendant upon finding to obtain such information as 
and exposing it, and were al- would enable the authorities to 
lowed to have the clothes and register their deaths in a proper 
other effects found upon the manner; and the object which 
deceased. All the reports re- theadministration hoped to attain 
lating to the bodies taken to the by the institution, was that of 
lower gaol as well as the orders universal identification. This has 
of interment, were to be in- never been altogether .possible, 
scribed in a register kept for but great progress has been made 
that purpose at the prefecture of towards it. For instance, in the 
police; and a similar book was yeareighteen hundred and thirty, 
to be kept at the lower gaol it- the oe of bodies recog- 
self, in which, day by day, were nised was not more than four out 
to be inscribed the admission of of ten, while at present they 
dead bodies, their appearance, amount to nine-tenths of the 
the presumed cause of death: and whole number exposed; with this 
the date of their removal. When material addition that, whereas 
fragments of acorpse were fished the bodies formerly remained for 
out of the Seine, those who dis- the full period prescribed by law, 
covered them were to give in- and sometimes even exceeded it, 
timation of the fact tothe nearest the average time within which 
commissary of police, who was recognition now takes place is 
to take the same steps with re- little more than twenty-four 
ard to them as if the body had hours. 
een found entire. This information, with what 
This ordinance remained in will further be detailed, was 
force for four years; but it being communicated to me in a very 
then thought advisable to have business-like, and 1 had almost 
a building expressly devoted to said, a very pleasant manner, 
the exposure of the dead, the by Monsieur Baptiste, the intel- 
present Morgue was constructed ligent greffier or clerk of the 
close to the north-eastern extre- Morgue. 
mity of thebridgeofSaintMichel, No ‘mysterious disappearance 
on the Marché Neuf. No change ofa gentleman,” or lady, such as 
took place in the regulations with us produces an advertise- 
above cited, nor has any material ment in the Times, was the cause 
alteration been made in them of my “looking in” one fine sunny 
since the promulgation of the morning while on my way, by the 
original ordinance. route which most people take, 
he establishment of the to Nétre Dame. I was simply 
Morgue was particularly intended passing —— Marché Neuf 
to apply to that class of persons, when, from the open door of a 
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wine-shop, three or four men frenzied eagerness to clasp the 
in blouses, accompanied by a dead. I soon learnt, from her 
woman, suddenly rushed out, own sobbing voice, that it was 
and exclaiming loudly, “Ah! it her son. The facts attending 
is he then!” ran hastily across his exposure were of every-day 
the street and dashed into the occurrence: he had been fished 
Morgue. I had often glanced, out of the Seine, and there he 
with an involuntary shudder, lay, livid and swollen; but, 
at the cold-looking vault-like’ whether he had accidentally 
building, and had always hurried fallen into the river, or had com- 
onward; but on this occasion a mitted suicide, there seemed to 
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feeling of curiosity made me 
pause. I asked myself who it 
was that had excited the sudden 
emotion which I had just wit- 
nessed? and, as I put the ques- 
tion, I found I was proceeding 
to answer it by following those 
who I had no doubt were the 
relatives or friends of some one 
newly discovered. 

Passing through a wide car- 
riage gate, I entered a large 
vestibule, and, turning to the 
left, saw before me the salle 
@exposition, where s0 many 
ghastly thousands, the victims 


of accident or crime, had been. 


brought for identification after 


death. It was separated from 


the vestibule by a strong barrier, 
which 
upright bars, placed a few inches 
apart and reaching to the ceiling, 
and through the interstices every: 
thing within could be distinctly 
seen; this barrier ran the whole 


be nothing to show. So at least 
it appeared tome; but the mother 
of the drowned man — he was 
under twenty, and she herself 
had scarcely pay middle age 
— thought otherwise; for every 
now and then she moaned forth a 
female name, which the friends 
who stood beside her endea- 
voured to hush, and from this 
I inferred that the deceased had 
probably acted under one of those 
impulses of jealousy which, when 
it does not scek the life of a rival, 
resolves to suppress its own. 
But, come by his death how he 
might, the identification was 
complete, and defeatured as he 
was, his mother found the sad 
task no difficulty. Indeed, the 


supported a range of manner of.exposure offers every 


facility for recognition. The 
clothes are hung up over the 
corpse in such a manner that 
they can be readily recognised. 
The body itself is placed ona dark 


length [of the chamber, dividing slab, slightly inclining towards 
it into two nearly equal parts. It the spectator, with the head 
had need to have been strong, if cerune upon @ sort of desk or 
the grief of all who pressed low block covered with zinc; so 

ainst it had equalled the pas- that the features are clearly to 
sionate sorrow of the woman who be seen beneath the light, which 
now clung to the bar in her comes in from windows high up 
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in the wall behind the corpse.|discover a dead body,” he added, 
There is a tap in the wall for| “was a sufficiently simple process 
turning on water, which runs off/— to daguerreotype it in pen and 
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by a small 
the slab. This is all. 

It was only after extreme per- 
suasion that the mother of the 
deceased suffered herself to be 
led away from the Morgue to her 
dwelling opposite. One of the 
atl remained behind. He, too, 

ad identified the body as that 
of his cousin; and, upon his 
declaration, the greffier pro- 
ceeded to draw up the document, 
which was to be taken to the 
commissioners of police before 
the body could be removed from 
the building, although it was 
now withdrawn from the salle 
@exposition and placed in another 
apartment. Perceiving that I 
lingered in the vestibule after the 
departure of the cousin, Monsieur 
Baptiste accosted me, and civilly 
conjectured that, as I was alone, 
perhaps it would afford me some 
“amusement” to see that part 
of the building which was not 
need shown to the public. He 

laced himself entirely at my 

isposition. I accepted his 
courtesy with many thanks; and, 
having crossed the vestibule, he 
opened a door on the right hand, 
and introduced me into the office 
over which he presided. ‘‘Here,” 


he said, with a slight flourish of 


his hand, “all the important 
forms attendant upon the several 
entries and departures were filled 
up by himself—a function which, 
he knew he need not assure me, 
was a highly responsible one. To 


tter at the foot of,ink was another. 


Even if that 
salle dexposition did not exist, 
Monsieur, here,” he exclaimed, 
tapping an enormous folio with 
brazen clasps, ‘‘could be seen, 
in my own handwriting, all the. 
proofs necessary for establishing 
a secure identification.” 


I ventured to suggest, with 
humility — for I was a stranger 
in Paris — that some impediment 
might be offered to this mode of 
giving general satisfaction, in the 
possible fact that the relations 
of at least one-half of the unfor- 
tunate people whose bodies were 
taken to the Morgue might not 
be able to read. 


“Then,” replied Monsieur 
Baptiste, undauntedly, “I would 
read my description to those poor 
people.” . 

Of course, it was not for me to 
doubt the skill of the worthy little 
greffier, but I could not hel 
fancying — from a certain recol- 
lection of the portraiture of pass- 
ports — that it was quite as well 
the hall of exposure and identifi- 
cation did exist. However, I made 
no comment upon Monsieur 
rae ened triumphant rejoinder, 
and we passed on. 

Apart froma little pleasant per- 
sonal vanity, I found Monsieur 
Baptiste a very intelligent com- 
panier: From the office he con- 

ucted me to the salle dautopsie 
(dissecting-room), in which were 
two dissecting tables, one of them 
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supplied with a disinfecting course of the Bhatt I inquired 
apparatus, communicating with of Monsicur aptiste. 
a stove in an adjoining apart- ‘Faith,’ replied he, __ ag 
ment. Beyond this was the his shoulders, “of one kind or 
remise (coach-house) containing other, there is scarcely a single 
the waggon-shaped hearse, which day without something fresh. 
conveyed to the cemetery —with- Observe, Monsieur, they do not 
out show, and merely shrouded come in regularly. Not at all. 
in a coarse cloth — such bodies Sometimes we are quite empty 
as were either unclaimed or for days; and then, again, we 
Baha ang The next chamber are crowded to such a degree 
was called the salle de lavage, or as scarcely to be able to find 
washing-room. It was flagged all room for all that arrive. In the 
over and supplied with a large extremes of the seasons — the 
stone trough, in which the clothes height of summer and the depth 
of the persons brought in were of winter — the numbers are the 
washed; itserved neuer ee greatest. But if Monsieur is 
the bodies. Similarly flagged curious to know the precise facts, 
throughout was another apart- I shall have great pleasure in 
ment, the salle de dégagement, informing him.” 
or private room,situated between Thereupon Monsieur Baptiste 
the salle de lavage and the salle invited me once more to enter his 
Texposition, where temporarily office; and, having accommo- 
‘deposited on stone tables — out dated me with a seat, he appealed 
of the reach of insects, from whose to the brazen clasped volume to 
attacks ae were protected by a correct his statistics, and com- 
covering of prepared cloth — lay municated to me the following 
the bodies of those whd had been particulars. ; 
identified, such as were in too The Morgue, he said, was 
advanced a stage of decomposi- supplied not only from the 
tion to admit of recognition, and forty-eight quartiers into which 
such as were destined for inter- Paris is divided; but received 
ment. The last apartment in a considerable share from the 
the Morgue that remains to be seventy-eight communes of the 
noticed, but which I did not banlieue, or townships within the 
enter, was the combles, a sort of jurisdiction of the capital; from 
garret, in which that one of the the communes of Sévres, Saint 
two attendants slept, whose duty Cloud, and Meudon; from Argen- 
it is to pass the night on the teuill, Saint Germain, and from 
premises; his sleep being very other places bordering on the 
frequently disturbed by fresh river. The average number per 
arrivals. annum amounted to three hun- 
“And how many admissions dred and sixty-four, which Mon- 
take place in the Morgue, inthe sieur Baptiste arranged as fol- 
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lows: including the separate 
fragments of dead bodies, which 
he rated at eleven entries, there 
were brought, he said, thirty- 
eight children prematurely born, 
twenty-six that had reached the 
full term, and of adults two 
hundred and thirty-eight men 
and fifty-one women. He divided 
the two last into four categories. 
Of secret homicides, there were 
the bodies of three men and two 
women; of such as had died from 


sickness or very suddenly, thirty-. 


four men and eleven women; of 
the accidentally hurt where death 


had supervened, sixty-six men 


and four women; and of suicides, 
the large number of one hundred 
and thirty men and thirty-five 
women. 

I remarked that the dispropor- 
tion between the sexes was much 
Brenier than I had imagined; in- 

eed I had rather expected that 
the balance would have inclined 
the other way. 

“If Monsieur would permit 
me,” said the polite-Baptiste, “I 
would cause him to observe that 
men have more reasons for com- 
mitting suicide than women; or, 
if this be disputed, that they are 
less tenacious of existence than 
the other sex, who understand 
that their mission is to bear. A 
woman’s hope, Monsieur, is al- 
most as strong as her love, often 
they are the same. But a man! 
before the face of adversity he 
turns pale; the pain of the pre- 
sent is intolerable to him; in pre- 
ference to that, he severs ties 
which a woman shudders to think 
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of breaking. A woman never 
forgets that her children are a 
part of herself; a man frequentl 

considers them a mere accident.” 

“But, after all,” I remarked, 
“the sum total which you have 
named appears to me not enor- 
mous, considering the extent of 
Paris and its dependencies, the 
number of its inhabitants, and,” 
I added, after a short pause, 
“the impressionable character of 
the people.” 

‘That observation would be 
perfectly just,” returned Mon- 
sieur Baptiste, “if all who met 
with violent deaths in Paris were 
transported tothe Morgue. But 
the fact is different. Those chiefly 
—t mene almost say those only 
— are brought here, whose place 
of abode is unknown in the quar- 
ter where they are found. The 
persons accidentally killed at 
work, a proportion of those who 
are run over or injured by ani- 
mals, the victims of poison, or 
charcoal, or hanging, or duels, 
have for the most part a fixed re- 
sidence, and to bring them to the 
Morgue for identification would’ 
be unnecessary. Even such as 
try the water, and they furnish 
the majority of cases (this act 
being the least premeditated), 
have homes or the dwellings of 
friends or masters to which they 
are conveyed by witnesses of the 
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deed. It is the soli , home- 
less suicide, who, in the middle 


of the night leaps from the pa- 
rapet of the bridge, and is found 
in the meshes of the filets des 
morts (the dead-nets) that comes: 
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to this establishment. That this mained sixteen men and five 
is a fact the general returns offi- women. 

cially declare; for the number of It appeared from what Mon- 
drowned persons who are ex- sieur Baptiste further stated, that 
posed in the Morgue are only self-activity in procuring the 
one-sixth of those whose remains means of death was much greater 
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are taken to their own dwellings; 
and this proportion is exceeded 
in most of the other cases.” 

I ventured to suppose that 
where everything was so metho- 
dically ordered, some approxi- 
mation as to the cause of the nu- 
merous suicides — the last scene 
of which was witnessed in the 
Morgue — had been arrived at in 
the establishment. Monsieur Bap- 
tiste told me I was right. Diligent 
ay voluntary information, 
and conjecture based upon lon 
experience, had, he peice ; 
arrived very nearly at the truth, 
and these conclusions were thus 
set forth. 

Taking one hundred and sixty- 
nine for the annual aggregate, 
the number of men who com- 
mitted suicide in a state of in- 
sanity or delirium, was twenty- 
two; of women eight. On ac- 
count of domestic trouble, the 
numbers were eighteen and six; 
of drunkenness, fifteen and two; 
of misery, thirteen and four; of 
disgust of life, eleven and three; 
of disappointed love, ten and 
three; of misconduct, eight and 
two; of incurable maladies, eight 
and one; dread of judicial in- 
vestigation, seven and one; em- 
bezzlement and defalcations, six 


in the men than the women. 

‘““A woman, Monsieur,” said 
the greffier, ‘when she has made 
up her mind to die, chooses the 
speediest and most passive form 
of self-destruction. Shrinking 
from the thoughts of blood, she 
seldom employs fire-arms or a 
sharp instrument — these are a 
man’s weapons; for those who 
shoot themselves, we have ten 
men and only one woman; by 
the knife three men alone; it is 
merely on the stage that awoman 
uses the dagger. In suffocation 
by the fumes of charcoal — the 
easiest death known —the women 
exceed the men, the numbers 
being three and two; in cases of 
drowning, the general propor- 
tion holds twenty-six women and 
ninety-seven men selecting that 
mode of death. Sixteen men and 
two women hang themselves, four 
men and three women throw 
themselves from high places, two 
men end their lives by poison; 
and in this way, Monsieur, the 
sum total is made up.” 

“T have,” I said, “but one 
more question to ask now. What 
is the period of life at which 
suicide is most frequent?” 

“A man’s tendency to shorten 
his days,” replied Monsieur Bap- 


and one; while on account of tiste, ‘is principally developed 
causes that could not be ascer- between the ages of twanty and 
tained or guessed at there re- fifty; it is strongest in woman be- 
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fore she reaches thirty, dimi- 
nishes from that age to forty, 
subsides still more within the 
next ten years, revives again for 
another decade, and then be- 
comes almost extinct. Old men 
become weary of life towards its 
close much oftener than women. 
In that salle d’exposition 1 have 
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King’s side were so brave, and 
so faithful to him, that their con- 
duct cannot but command our 
highest admiration. Among these 
were great numbers, of Catholics, 
who took the royal side because 
the Queen was so strongly of 
their persuasion. 

The King might have dis- 


seen in one year the white hairs tinguished some of these gallant 
of four men of eighty, more or spirits, if he had ‘been as ge- 
less; but of aged women never nerous a spirit himself, by giving 
more than two. Ah, Monsieur, them the command of his army. 
the Morgue is not a very gay Instead of that, however, true 
place to live in, but itis a great to his old high notions of royalty, 
teacher.” he entrusted it to his two nephews, 
Prince Rursexrt and Parnce Mav- 
rnicE, who were of royal blood, 
and came over from abroad to 
help him. It might have- been 
ENGLAND. better for him if they had stayed 
away, since Prince Rupert was 
CBAT ITER: SAAVUs an impetuous hot-headed fellow, 
I swat not try to relate the whose only idea was to dash into 
pe of the great civil war battle at all times and seasons, 
etween King Charles the First and lay about him. 
and the Long Parliament, which The general-in-chief of the 
lasted nearly four years, and a Parliamentary army was the Earl 
full account of which would fill of Essex, a gentleman of honour 
many large books. It wasasad and an excellent soldier. A little 
thing that Englishmen should while before the war broke out, 
once more be fighting against there had been some rioting at 
Englishmen on English ground; Westminster between certain offi- 
but, it is some consolation to cious law students and noisy 
know that on both sides there soldiers, and the shopkeepers 
was great humanity, forbearance, and their apprentices, and the 
and honour. The soldiers of the general pearls in the streets. At 
Parliament were far more re- that time the King’s friends called 
markable for these good qualities the crowd, Roundheads, because 
than the soldiers of the King the apprentices wore short} hair; 
(many. of whom fought for mere the crowd, in return, called their 
pay without much caring for the opponents Cavaliers, meaning. 
cause); but those of the nobility that {they were a blustering set, 
and gentry who were on the who pretended to be very mill- 
Household Words. XXII. 6 
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tary. These two words now be- 
gan to be used to distinguish the 
two sides-in the civil war. The 
Royalists also called the Parlia- 
mentary men Rebels and Rogues, 
while the Parliamentary men 
called them Malignants, and spoke 
of themselves as the Godly, the 
Honest, and so forth. 

The war broke out at Ports- 
mouth, where that double traitor 
Goring had again gone over to 
the King and was besieged by the 
Parliamentary troops. Upon this, 
the King proclaimed the Earl of 
Essex and the officers servin 
under him, traitors, and calle 
upon his loyal subjects to meet 
him in arms at Nottingham onthe 
twenty-fifth of August. -But his 
loyal subjects came about him in 
scanty numbers, and it was a 
windy gloomy day, and the Royal 
Standard got blown down, and 
the whole affair was very melan- 
choly. The chief engagements 
after this, took place in the vale 
of the Red Horse near Banbury, 
in Wiltshire, at Brentford, at De- 
vizes, at Chalgrave Field (where 
Mr. Hampden was so sorely 
wounded while fighting at the 
head of his men, that he died 
within a week), at Tewkesbury 
(in which battle Lorp Fatxianp, 
one of the best noblemen on the 
King’s side, was killed), at Lei- 
cester, at Naseby, at Winchester, 
at Marston Moor near York, at 
Newcastle, and in many other 

arts of England and Scotland. 
ese battles were attended with 
various successes. At one time 


the King was victorious; at an- 
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other time the Parliament. But 
almost all the great and busy 
towns were against the King; and 
when it was considered necessary 
to fortify London, all ranks of 
people, from labouring men and 
women up to lords and ladies, 
worked hard together with hear- 
tiness and good-will. The most 
distinguished leaders on the Par- 
liamentary side were Hamppen, 
Siz THomas Farrrax, and, above 
all, Oxrver Cromwety, and his 
son-in-law Ireton. 

During the whole of this war, 
the people, to whom it was very 
expensive and irksome, and to 
whom it was made the more dis- 
tressing by almost every family 
being divided — some of its 
members attaching themselves to 
the one side and some to the 
other — were over and overagain 
most anxious for peace. So were 
some of the best men in each 
cause. Accordingly, treaties of 
peace were discussed between 
commissioners from.the Parlia- 
ment and the King; at York, at 
Oxford (where the King held a 
little Parliament of his own)g and 
at Uxbridge. But they came to 
nothing. In all these negocia- 
tions, and in all his difficulties, 
the King showed himself at his 
best. He was courageous, cool, 
self-possessed and clever; but, 
the old taint of his character was 
always in him, and he was never 
for one single moment to be 
trusted. Lord Clarendon, the 
historian, one of his highest ad- 
mirers, supposes that he had un- 
happily promised the Queen 
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never to make peace without eae tte 
consent, and that this must often himself. 
be taken as his excuse. Henever At last, on the twenty-seventh 
kept his word from night to day of April, one thousand six 
morning. - He signed a cessation hundred and forty-six, the King 
of hostilities with the blood- found himself in the city of Ox- 
stained Irish rebels for a sum of ford, so surrounded by the Par- 
money, and invited the Irish re- liamentary army who were clo- 
giments over, to help him against sing in upon him onallsides, that 
the Parliament. In the battle of he felt that if he would escape, he 
Naseby, his cabinet was seized must delay no longer. So, that 
and was found to contain a cor- night, having altered the cut of 
respondence with the Queen, in his hair and beard, he was dress- 
which he expressly told her that ed up as a servant and put upon 
he had deceived the Parliament a horse with a cloak strapped be- 


— a mongrel Parliament, he 
called it now, as an improvement 
on his old term of vipers — in 
pretending to recognize it and to 
treat with it; and from which it 
further appeared that he had 
been long in secret treaty with 
the Duke of Lorraine for a 
foreign ‘army of ten thousand 
men. Disappointed in this, he 
sent a most devoted friend of his, 
the Ear. or Guamoraan, to Ire- 
land, to conclude a secret treaty 
with the Catholic powers, to send 
him an Irish army of ten thou- 
sand men; in return for which he 
was to bestow great favours on 
the Catholic religion. And when 
this treaty was fiscovered in the 
carriage of a fighting Irish Arch- 
bishop, who was killed in one of 
the many skirmishes of those 
days, he basely denied and de- 
serted his attached friend, the 
Earl, on his being charged with 
high treason; and — even worse 


hind him, and rode out of the 
town behind one of his own faith- 
ful followers, with a clergyman 
of that country, who knew the 
road well, for a guide. He rode 
towards London as faras Harrow, 
and then altered his plans, and 
resolved, it would seem, to go to 
the Scottish camp. The Scottish 
men had been invited over to 
help the Parliamentary army, 
and had a large force then in 
England. The King was so des- 
perately intriguing in everything 
he did, that it is doubtful whathe 
exactly meant by this step. He 
took it, anyhow, and delivered 
himself up to the Ear. or Leven, 
the Scottish general-in-chief, | 
who treated him asan honourable 

prisoner. Negotiations between 
the Parliament on the one hand 
and the Scottish authorities on 
the other, as to what should be 
done with him, lasted until the 
following February. Then, when 


than this —had left blanks in the the King had refused to the Par- 

secret instructions he gave him liament the concession of that 

with his own kingly hand, ex- old militia point fortwenty years, 
Gs 
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and had refused to Scotland the 
recognition of its Solemn League 
and Covenant, Scotland got a 
handsome sum for its army and 
its help, and the King into the 
bargain. He was taken by certain 
Parliamentary commissioners ap- 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Wuewn the Parliament had got 
the King into their hands, they 
became very anxious to get rid 
of their army, in which Oliver 
Cromwell hed begun to acquire 


ointed to receive him, to one of great power; not only because of 


Fis own houses, called Holmby 
House, near Althorpe, in North- 
amptonshire. 
ile the Civil War was still 
in progress, John Pym died, and 
was buried with great honour in 
Westminster Abbey — not with 
eater honour than he deserved, 
or the liberties of Englishmen 
owe a mighty debt to Pym and 
Hampden. The war was butnew- 
ly over when the Earl of Essex 
died, of an illness brought on by 
his having overheated himself in 
a stag hunt in Windsor Forest. 
He, too, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, with great state. 
I wish it were not necessary to 
add that Archbishop Laud died 
upon the scaffold when the war 


his courage and high abilities, 
but because he professed to be 
very sincere in the Scottish sort 
of Puritan religion that was then 
exceedingly popular among the 
soldiers. The were as much op- 

osed to the Bishops as to the 

ope himself; and the very pri- 
vates, drummers, and trumpeters, 
had such an inconvenient habit 
of starting up and preaching long- 
winded discourses, that 1 would 
not have belonged to that army 
on any account. 

So, the Parliament being far 
from sure but thatthe army might 
begin to preach and fight against 
them now it had nothing else to 
do, proposed to disband the 
greater part of it, to sendanother 


was not yet done. His trial lasted part to serve in Ireland against 
in all nearly a year, and, it being the rebels, and to keep only a 
doubtful even then whether the small forcein England. But, the 
charges brought against him army would not consent to be 
amounted to treason, the odious broken up, except upon its own 
old contrivance of the worst conditions; and when the Parlia- 
kings was resorted to, and a bill ment showed an intention of com- 
of attainder. was brought in pelling it, it acted for itself in an 
against him. He wasa violently unexpected manner. A certain 
prejudiced and mischievous per- cornet, of the name of Jorcy, ar- 
son, had had strong earcropping rived at Holmby House one night, 
and nose: erene Yee ensities, as attended by four hundred horse- 
you know, and had done a world men, went into the King’s room 
of harm. But he died peaceably, with his hatin one hand and a pis- 
and like a brave old man, tol in the other, andtold the King 

that he had come to take him 


. 
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away. The King, was nad 
enough to go, and only stipulated 
that he should be publicly re-' 
quired to dosonextmorning. Next 
morning, accordingly, he appear- 
ed on the top of the steps of the 
house, and asked Cornet Joicebe- 
fore his men and the guard set 
there by the Parliament, what 
authority he had for taking him 
away? Io this Cornet Joice re- 
plied, “the authority ofthearmy.” 
“Have you a written commis- 
sion?” said the King. Joice, point- 
ing to his four hundred men on 
horseback, replied, “that is my 
commission.” ‘ Well,” said the 
King smiling, as if he were 
pleased, “I never before read 
such a commission; but it is 
written in fair and legible cha- 
racters. This is a company of 
as handsome proper gentlemen 
as J have seen a long while.” He 
was asked where he would like 
to live, and hesaid at Newmarket. 
So, to Newmarket he, and Cornet 
Joice,and the four hundred horse- 
men, rode; the King remarking, 
in the same smiling way, that he 
could ride as far at a spell as 
Cornet Joice, or any man there. 
The King quite believed, I 
think, that the army were his 
friends. He said as much to Fair- 
fax when that general, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Ireton, went to 
persuade him to return to the 
custody of the Parliament. He 
preferred to retnain as he was, 
and resolved to remain as he was. 
And when the army moved nearer 
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demands, they took the King with 
them. It was a deplorable thing 
that England should be at the 
mercy of a great body of soldiers 
with arms in their hands, but the 
King certainly favoured them at 
this important time of his life in 
reference to the more lawful 
ower that tried to control him. 
t must be added, however, that 
they treated him, as yet, more re- 
spectfully and kin Vy than the 
arliament had ever done. They 
allowed Him to be attended by 
his own servants, to be splendidly 
entertained at various houses, 
and to see his children—at Caves- 
ham House, near eres — 
for two days. Whereas, the Par- 
liament had been rather hard 
with him, and had only allowed 
him to ride out and play at bowls. 
It is much to be believed that if 
the King could have been trusted, 
even at this time, he might have 
been saved. Even Oliver Crom- 
well expressly said that he did 
believe that no man could enjoy 
his possessions in peace, unless 
the King had his rights, He was 
not unfriendly towards the King; 
he had been present when he re- 
ceived his children, and had been 
much affected by the pitiable na- 
ture of the scene; he saw the Kin 
often; he frequently walked an 
talked with him in the long gal- 
leries and pleasant gardens of 
the Palace at Hampton Co 
whither he wasnow removed; an 
in all this risked something of his 
influence with the army. But, the 


and nearer Londontofrightenthe King was in secret hopes of help 
Parliament into yielding to their from the Scottish people; andthe 
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moment he was encouraged to with him at this time, that he 
join them he began to be cool to found it necessary to have one 
is new friends, the army, and to man shot at the head of his regi- 
tell the officers that they could ment to overawe the rest. 
not possibly do without him. At The King, when he received 
the very time, too, when he was Oliver's warning, made his escape 
romising to make Cromwell and from Hampton Court, and, after 
eton noblemen, if they would some indecision and uncertainty, 
help him up to his old height, he went to Carisbrooke Castle in the 
was writing to the Queen that he Isle of Wight. At first, he was 
meant to hang them. They both pretty freethere; but, eventhere, 
afterwards declared that they te carried on a pretended treaty 
had been privately informed that with the Parliament, while he was 
such a letter would be found, on really treating with commissio- 
a certain evening, sewn up in a ners from Scotland to send an 
saddle, which would be taken to army into England to take his 
the Blue Boar in Holborn to be part. When he broke off this 
sentto Dover; and that they went treaty with the Parliament (ha- 
there, disguised as common ving settled with Scotland) and 
soldiers, and sat drinking in the was treated as a prisoner, his 
inn-yard until a man came with'treatment was not changed too 
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the saddle, which they ripped up 
with their knives, and therein 
foundtheletter. Isee littlereason 
to doubt the story. It is certain 
that Oliver Cromwell told one of 
the King’s moat faithful followers 
thatthe King could not be trusted, 
and that he would not be answer- 
able if anything amiss were to 
happen to him. Still, even after 
that, he kept a promise he had 
made to the King, by letting him 
know that there was a plot with 
a certain portion of the army to 
seize him. I believe that, in fact, 
he sincerely wanted the King to. 
escape abroad, and so to be got 
rid of without more trouble or 
danger. That Oliver himself had 
work enough with the army is 


soon, for he had plotted to escape 
that very night to a ship sent MA 
the Queen, which was lying o 
the island. 

He was doomed to be disap- 
ointed in his hopes from Scot- 
and. The agreement he had 

made with the Scottish Commis- 
sioners was not favourable 
enough to the religion of that 
country, to please the Scottish 
clergy and they preached against 
it. The consequence was, that 
the army raised in Scotland and 
sent over, was too small to do 
much; and that, although it was 
helped by arising of the Roya- 
lists in England and by good 
soldiers from Ireland, it could 
make no head against the Parlia- 


pretty plain, for some of the mentary army under such men as 
troops were so mutinous against Cromwell and Fairfax. The 
him, and against those who acted King’s eldest son, the Prince of 
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Wales, came over from Holland 
with nineteen ships (a part of the 
English fleet having gone over to 
hin} to help his father, but no- 
thing came of his voyage, and he 
was fain to return. The most re- 
markable event of this second 
civil war was the cruel execution 
by the Parliamentary General, 
of Sir Cuartes Lucas and Sir 
Groras Liste, two gallant Roya- 
list generals, who had bravely 
defended Colchester under every 
disadvantage of famine and dis- 
tress for nearly three months. 
When Sir Charles Lucas was shot, 
Sir George Lisle kissed his body, 
and said to the soldiers who were 
to shoot him, ‘“‘ Come nearer, and 
make sure of me.” ‘I warrant 
you, Sir George,” said one of the 
soldiers, “we shall hit you.” 
“Aye?” he returned with a smile, 
‘‘but I have been nearer to you, 
my friends, many a time, and you 
have missed me.” 

‘The Parliament, after being 
fearfully bullied by the army, 
who demanded to have seven 
members whom they disliked 

iven up to them, had voted that 

ey would have nothing more to 
do with the King; on the conclu- 
sion, however, of this second civil 
war (which did not lastmore than 
81x months) they appointed com- 
missioners to treat withhim. The 
King, then so far released again 
as to be allowed to live in a pri- 
vate house at Newport in the Isle 


of the negotiation with a sense 
that was a 


him, and gave up, in the end, all 


of Wight, managed his own el 


ired by all who saw was in the North, at 
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that was asked of him — even 
yielding (which he had steadily 
refused, so far) to the temporary 
abolition of the bishops and the 
transfer of their church land to 
the Crown. Still, with his old 
fatal vice upon him, when his. 
best friends joined the commis- 
sioners in beseeching him to 
yield all those points as the only 
means of saving himself from the 
army, he was penne to escape 
from the island; he was holding 
correspondence with his friende 
and the Catholics in Ireland, 
though declaring that he was 
not; and he was writing with his 
own hand that in what he yielded, 
he meant nothing but to get time 
to escape. 

Matters were at this pass when 
the army, resolved to defy the 
Parliament, marched up to Lon- 
don. The Parliament, not afraid 
of them now, and boldly led by 
Hollis, voted that the King’s 
concessions were sufiicient 

ound for settling the peace of 
the kingdom. Upon that, Coro- 
neu Ricu and Cotonet Pre went 
down to the House of Commons 
with a regiment of:horse soldiers 
and a regiment of foot; and 
Colonel Pride, standing in the 
lobby with a list of the members 
who were obnoxious to the arm 
in his hand, had them point 
out to him as they came through, 
and took them all into custo y: 
This proceeding was afterwards 
called by the people, for a 


joke, Pripz’s Purag. omwell 
e head of 
his men, at the time, but when 
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he came home, approved of what lawyers 


had been done. 

What with imprisonin 
members and causing others to 
stay away, the army had now re- 
duced the House of Commons to 
some fifty or so. These soon 
voted that it was treason in a 
king tomake war against his par- 


some 


liament and his people, and sent. 
to the House of, 
Lords for the King’s being tried 


an ordinance 


as a traitor. The House of Lords 
then sixteen in number, to a man 
rejected it. Thereupon, the Com- 
mons made an ordinance of their 
own, that they were the supreme 
government of the country, and 
would bring the King to trial. 


The King had been taken for 
security to a place called Hurst 
Castle: a lonely house on a rock 
in the sea, connected with the 
coast of Hampshire by a rough 
road two miles long at low water. 
Thence he was ordered to be re- 
moved to Windsor; thence, after 
being but rudely used there, and 


having none but soldiers to wait there. Also that the 
him at table, hewasbrought ¢9 be there, and that he saw no 


upon 
up to St. James’s Palace in Lon- 
don, and told that his trial was 
appointed for next day. 


On Saturday 
January 


able trial began. 
Commons had settled that one 
hundred and thirty-five persons 
should form the Court, and these 
were taken from the House itself, 
from ete: the officers of the 


army, and from among the 


one thousand six hun-' 
dred and forty-nme, this memor- then adjourned the 
‘he House of following Monday. On that day, 
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and citizens. Jonn 
Brapsnaw, serjeant-at-law, was 
appointed president. .The place 
was Westminster Hall. At the 
upper end, in a red velvet chair, 
sat the president, with his hat 
(lined with plates of iron for his 
protection) on his head. The rest 
of the Court sat on side benches, 
also wearing their hats. The 
King’s seat was covered with 
velvet, like that of the president, 
and was i to it. He was 
brought from St. James’s to 
Whitehall, and from Whitehall 
he came by water, to his trial. 
When he came in, he looked 
round very steadily on the Court, 
and on the great number of spec- 
tators, and then sat down: pre- 
sently he got up and looked 
round again. On the indictment 
“against Charles Stuart, for high 
treason,” being read, he smiled 
several times, and he denied the 
authority of the Court, saying 
that there could be no parliament 
without a House of Lords, and 
that he saw no House of Lords 
King ought 


Kin 
Bra 
was satisfie 


in the King’s right place. 
shaw replied, that the Court 
with its authority 


the twentieth of and that its authority was God's 


authority and the kingdom’s. He 
ourt to the 


the trial was resumed, and went 
on ali the week. When the Satur- 
day came, as the King passed 
forward to his place in the Hall 
some soldiers and others cried 
for “justice!” and execution on 
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him. That day,too, Bradshaw, that I don’t think he did, but I 


wore a4 red 


like an an ultan 
at black one he 


robe, instead of the 
had worn before. 
sentenced to death thatday. As 
he went out, one solitary soldier 
said, ‘God bless you, Sir!” For 
this, his officer struck him. The 


dare say he believed so. 
There were ambassadors from 


The King was Holland, that day, to intercede 


for the unhappy King, whom you 
and I both a the Parliament 
had spared; but they got no an- 
swer. The Scottish Commissio- 


King said he thought the punish- ners interceded too; so did the 


ment exceeded the offence. The 


Prince of Wales, by a letter in 


silver head of his iis co isla which he offered as the next heir 
e 


had fallen off while he leaned 
upon it, at one time of the trial. 

e accident seemed to disturb 
him, as if he thought it ominous 
of the falling of his own head; 
and he admitted as much now it 
was all over. 

Being taken back to Whitehall 
he sent to the House of Commons, 
saying that as the time of his 
execution might be nigh, he 
wished he might be allowed to 
see his darling children. It was 
granted. On the Monday he was 
taken back to St.James’s, and his 
two children then in England, the 
Princess Enizaseta thirteen 
years old, and the Duke or 
GLOUCESTER nine years old, were 
brought to take leave of him, 
from Sion House, near Brent- 
ford. Itwasa sad and touchin 
scene, when he kissed an 
fondled these poor children, and 
made a little present of two dia- 
mond seals to the Princess, and 

ve them tender messages to 

eir mother, (who little deserved 


them, for she had a lover of her Cozonzx 


own whom she married soon af- 


to the throne, to accept any con- 
ditions from the Parliament; so 
did the Queen by letter likewise. 
Notwithstanding all, the warrant 
for the execution was this day 
signed. There is a story that as 
Oliver Cromwell went tothe table 
with the pen in his hand to put 
his signature to it, he drew his 
pen across the face of one of the 
commissioners who was standing 
near, and marked it with the ink. 
That commissioner had not 
signed his own name yet, and the 
story adds, that when he came to 
do it, he marked Cromwell’s face 
with ink in the same way. 

The King slept well,untroubled 
by the knowledge that it was his 
last night on earth, and rose on 
the thirtieth of January, two 
hours before day, and dressed 
himself carefully. He put on two 
shirts lest he should tremble with 
the cold, and had his hair very 
carefully combed. The warrant 
had been directed to three officers 
of the army, Coronet Haoxer, 
unKs, and Coronen 


Puayver. At ten o'clock, the first 


terwards) and told them that he of these came to the door and 
died “‘for the laws and liberties said it was time to go to White- 
of the land.” Iam bound to say hall. The King, who had always 
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been a quick walker, walked at that it was solow, and asked ‘if 


his usual speed through the Park. 
and called out to the guard, wi 
his accustomed voice of com- 
mand, “ March on apace!” When 
he came to Whitehall, he was 
taken to his own bedroom, where 
a breakfast was set forth. Ashe 
had taken the Sacrament, he 
would eat nothing more, but at 
about the time when the church 
bells struck twelve at noon (for 
he had to wait, through the 
scaffold not being ready) he took 
the advice of the good Bisyor 
Juxon who was with him, and eat 
a little.bread, and drank a glass 
of claret. Soon after he had 
taken this refreshment, Colonel 
Hacker came to the chamber with 
the warrant in his hand, and 
called for Charles Stuart. 

And then, through the long 
gallery of Whitehall Palace, 
which he had often seen light 
and gay and merry and crowded, 
in very different times, the fallen 
King passed along, until he eame 
to the centre window of the Ban- 
quetting House, through which 
he emerged upon the scaffold, 
which was hung with black. He 
looked at the two executioners 
who were dressed in black and 
masked; he looked at the troops 
of soldiers on horseback and on 
foot, who all looked up at him in 
silence; he looked at 


view beyond, and turning all 
their faces upon him; he looked 
at his old Palace of St. James's; 
and he looked at the block. He 
seemed a little troubled to find 


e vast ar- 
ray of spectators, filling up the 


there were no place higher?” 
Then, to those upon the scaffold, 
he said ‘that it was the Parlia- 
ment who had begun the war, 
and not he; but he hoped they 
might be guiltless too, as ill in- 
struments had gone between 
them. In one respect,” he said, 
‘Che suffered justly, and that was 
because he had permitted an un- 
just sentence to be executed on 
another.” In this he referred to 
the Earl of Strafford. 

He was not at all afraid to die; 
but he was anxious to die easily. 
When some one touched the axe 
while he was speaking, he broke 
off and called out, “Take heed 
of the axe! take heed of the axe!” 
He also said to Colonel Hacker, 
‘““'Take care that they do not put 
me to pain.” He told the execu- 
tioner, “I shall say but very 
short prayers and then thrust 
out my hands” — as the sign to 
strike. 

He put his hair up, under a 
white satin cap which the bishop 
had carried, and said, “I have 
a good cause and a gracious God 
on my side.” The bishop told 
him that he had but one stage 
more to travelin this weary world, 
and that though it was a tur- 
bulent and troublesome stage, it 
was a short one, and would carry 
him a great way —all the way 
from earth to Heaven. The 
mange last word, as he gave his 
cloak and the George—the de- 
coration from his breast — to the 
ae was this, ‘‘Remember!” 
He then kneeled down, laid his 
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head upon the block, spread out 
his hands, and was instantly 
killed. One universal groan 
broke from the crowd; and the 
soldiers, who had sat on their 
horses and stood in their ranks 
immovable as statues, were ofa 
sudden all in motion, clearing 
the streets. 

Thus in the forty-ninth year of 
his age, falling at the same time 
of his career as Strafford had fall- 
en in his, perished Charles the 
First. With all my sorrow for 
him, I cannot agree with him that 
he died “the Martyr of the 
people for the people had 

een martyrs to him and his ideas 
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what our American relatives call 
a fix, never to behold ascoundrel 
able to shield himself with it, al- 
ways to contemplate the impro- 
ving spectacle of Law in its wig 
and gown leading blind Justice 
by the hand and keeping her in 
the straight broad course. 

Iam particularly struck, at the 
present time, by the majesty with 
which the Law protects its own 
humble administrators. Next to 
the punishment of any offence by 
fining the offender in a sum of 
money — which is a practice of 
the Law, too enlightened and too 
obviously just and wise, to need 
any commendation — the penal- 


of a King’s rights, long before. ties inflicted on an intolerable 
Indeed 1 am afraid that he was brute who maims a police officer 
but a bad judge of martyrs; for for life, make my soul expand 
he had called that infamous Duke with a solemn joy. I constantly 
of Buckingham “the Martyr of read in the newspapers of suchan 
his Sovereign.” offender being committed to pri- 
son with hard labour, for one, 
two, or even three months. Side 
by side with such a case, I read 
the statement of a surgeon to the 
police force, that within such a 

Nornine flagrantly wrong can specified short time, so many men 
be done, withoutadequate punish- have been under his care for simi- 
ment, under the English law. lar injuries; so many of whom 
What a comfortable truth thatis! have recovered, after undergoing 
I have always admired the Eng- a refinement of pain expressly 
lish law with all my heart, as be- contemplated by their assailants 
ing plain, cheap, comprehensive, in the nature of their attack; sa 
easy, unmistakable,strongto help many of whom, being permanent- 
the right doer, weak to help the ly debilitated and incapacitated, 
wrong doer, entirely freefromad- have been dismissed the force. 
herence to barbarous usages Then, I know that a wild beast in 
which the world has passed, and a man’s form cannot gratify his 
knows to be ridiculous and un- savage hatred of those who check 
just. It is delightful never to see him in the perpetration of crime 
the law at fault, never to finditin without suffering. a thousand 
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times more than the object of his! piled up there on innumerable 
wrath, and without being made a shelves?” It is true, I say, that 
certain and a stern example. And my ill-conditioned friend does 
this is one of the occasions on twit me, and the law I dote on, 
which the beauty of the Law of after thismanner; butitis enough 
England fills me with the solemn for me to know that for a man to 
joy I have mentioned. maim and kill his wife by inches 
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The pans I have of late been 
singing within myself on the sub- 
ject of the determination of the 
Law to prevent by severe punish- 
ment the oppression and ill-treat- 
ment of Women, have been echo- 
ed in the public journals. It is 
true that an ill-conditioned friend 
of mine, possessing the remark- 


— or even the woman, wife or no 
wife , who shares his home — 
without most surely incurring a 
punishment, the justice of which 
satisfies the mind and heart of 
the common level of humanity, is 
one of the things that cannot be 
done. 

But, deliberately, falsely, de- 


ably inappropriate name of Com- famingly, publicly and perseve- 
mon Sense, is not fully satisfied ringly,to pursue and outrage any 
on this head. It is true that he woman is foremost among the 


says to me, ‘ Will you look at 
these cases of brutality, and tell 
me whether you consider six years 
of the hardest prison task - work 
(instead of six months) punish- 
ment enough for such enormous 
cruelty? Will you read the in- 
creasing records of these violen- 
ces from day to day, as more and 
more sufferers are gradually en- 
couraged by a law of six months’ 
standing to disclose their long 
endurance, and will you consider 
what a legal system that must be 
which only now applies an imper- 
fect remedy to such a giant evil? 
Will you think of the torments 
and murders ofa dark perspective 


things that cannot be done. Of 
course, it cannot be done. This is 
the year one thousand eight hun- 
deck and fifty-three; and Steam 
and Electricity wouldindeed have 
left the limping Law behind, if it 
could be done in the present age. 

Let me put an impossible case, 
to illustrate at once my admira- 
tion of the Law, and its tender 
care for Women. This may be an 
appropriate time for doing so, 
when most of us are compliment- 
ing the Law on its avenging gal- 
lantry. 

Suppose a young lady to be left 
a great heiress, under circum- 
stances which cause the general 


of past years, and ask yourself attention to be attracted to her 
the question whether in exulting name. Suppor her to be modest, 


so mightily, at this time of day, 
over a law faintly paneer the 
lowest first prineiple of all law 
you are not somewhat sarcastic 
on the virtuous Statutes atLarge, 


retiring, otherwise only known for 
her virtues, charities, and noble 


, actions. Suppose an abandoned 


sharper, so debased, so wanting 
in the manhood of a commonly 
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vile swindler, so lost to every incapable country justices, and 


sense of shame and dis 
to conceive the onan 
hunting this young lady through 
life until she buys him off with 
money. Suppose him to adjust 
the speculation deliberately with 
himself. ‘I know nothing of her, 
I never saw her; but I am a bank- 
rupt, with no character and no 
trade that brings me in any 
money; and I mean to make the 
pursuit of her, my trade. She 
seeks retirement; 1 will drag her 
out of it. She avoids notoriety ; 
I will force it upon her. She is 
rich; she shall stand and deliver. 
I am poor; I will have plunder. 
The opinion of society. What is 
that to me? I know the Law, and 
the Law will be my friend — not 
bers.” 

It is very difficult, I know, to 
suppose such a set of circumstan- 
ces, or to imagine such an animal 
not caged behind iron bars or 
knocked on the head. But, let us 
stretch elastic fancy to such an 
extreme point of supposition. He 
goes to work at the trade he has 
taken up, and works as it, indus- 
triously, say for fifteen, sixteen, 
seventeen years. He invents the 
most preposterous and transpa- 
rent hes, which not one human 
. being whose ears they ever reach, 
can possibly believe. He pretends 
that the lady promised to marry 
him — say,in a nonsensical jingle 


of eee which he produces, and 
which he says a swears (for 


ace, as dim little farthing rushlights of 
idea of the law, he drags this lady at his | 


pleasure, whenever he will. He 
makes the Law a screw to force 
the hand she has had the courage 
to close upon her purse from ee 
beginning. He makes the Law a 
rack on which to torture her con- 
stancy, her affections, her con- 
sideration for the living, and her 
veneration for the esa. He 
shakes the letter of the Law over 
the heads of the puny tribunals 
he selects for his infamous pur- 
pose, and frightens them into an 
endurance of his audacious men- 
dacity. Because the Law is a Law 
of the peddling letter and not of 
the comprehensive spirit, this 
magistrate shall privately bribe 
him with money to condescend to 
overlook his omission (sanctioned 
by the practice of years) of some 
miserable form as to the exact 
spot in which he puts his magis- 
terial signature upon a docu- 
ment; and that commissioner 
shall publicly compliment him 
upon his extraordinary acquire- 
ments, when it is manifest upon 
the face of the written evidence 
before the same learned commis- 
sioner’s eyes in court, that he 
cannot so much as spell. But he 
knows the Law. And the letter of 
the Law is with the rascal andnot 
with the rascal’s prey. 

For, we are to suppose that all 
through these years, he is never 
punished with any punishment 


what will he not say and swear, worthy of the name, for his real 
except the truth?) is the produc- offence. He is now and then held 
tion of the lady’s hand. Before to bail, gets out of prison, and 
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goes to his trade again. He com- invoke to oy his basest ane 
mits wilful and see oe perjury, tites and do his dirtiest work. Not 
down a byeway, and is ee y for that, am I part and parcel of 
po for that; but he takes a costly system maintained with 

is brazen face along the high cheerfulness out of the laboursof 
road of his guilt, uncrushed. The a great free people. Not for that, 
blundering babbling , botched'do I continually glorify my 
Law, in splitting hairs with him, | Bench and my Bar, and, from my 
makes business for itself; they) high place, look complacently 
get on very well together — upon a sea of wigs. I am nota 
worthy companions — shepherds jumble and jargon of words, fel- 
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both. 


Now, 1 am willing to admit that 
if such a case as this, could by 
any possibility be; if it could go 
on so long and so publicly, as 
that the whole town should have 


the facts within its intimate know- | 


ledge; if it were as well known as 
the Queen’s name; if it never 
presented itself afresh, in any 
court, without awakening an 
honest indignation in the breasts 
of all the audience not learned in 
the Law; and yet if this nefarious 
culprit were just as free to drive 
his trade at last as he was at first, 
and the object of his ingenious 
speculation could find absolutely 
no redress ; then, and in that case, 
I say, I am willing to admit that 
theLaw would be afalse pretence 
and a self-convicted failure. But, 
happily , and as we all know, this 
is one of the things that cannot 
be done. 


No. Supposing such a culprit 


heel 


‘low; Iam a Principle. I was set 


up here, by those who can pullme 
down — and will,if] be incapable — 
to punish the wrong-doer, for the 
sake of the body-politic in whose 
name I act, and from whom alone 
my power is derived. I knowyou, 
well, for a wrong-doer; I have it 


‘in proof before me that you are a 


forsworn, crafty defiant, bullying, 
pestilent impostor. And if I be 
not an pei tee too, and a worse 
one, my plainest duty is to set my 
upon you — which] mean to 
do before you go hence. 

“Attend to n yet, knave. 
Hold your peace! You are one of 
those landsharks whose eyes have 
twinkled to sec the driving of 
coaches and six through Acts of 
Parliament, and who come up 
with their dirty little dog’s meat 
carts to follow through the same 
crooked ways. But you shall 
know, that I am something more 
than a maze of tortuous ins and 
outs, and that I have at least one 


face to face with it, the Law would plain road — to wit, the road by 
address him thus. ‘Stand up, which, for the general protection, 
knave, and hear me! 1am not the and in the exercise of my first 
thing of shreds and patches you function, I mean to send you into 
suppose. I am not the degraded safe keeping; fifty thousand Acts, 
creature whom any wretch may and a hundred thousand Caps 
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and five hundred thousand Secs, bing and quivering. Ten minutes 


notwithstanding. 

“For, Beast of Prey, above the 
erplexed letter of all Law that 
as any might in it, goes the 
spirit. IfI be,'as I claim to be, 

ne child of Justice, and not the 
offspring of the Artful Dodger, 
that spirit shall, before I gabble 


aoe she had passed silently out 
of her father’s sick chamber with 
a white face and eyes large with 
terror; she had fled through the 
great still house into the garden, 
and fallen down under the dragon 
to give way to an agony of some- 
thing more than childish grief. 


through onelegalargumentmore, Poor little Lanna! Sheltered by 
provide for you and all the like the prickly wings of that old gar- 
of you, as you deserve. If it den monster, she had wept many 
cannot do that of itself, I will atime for the loss of a pale, blue- 
have letter to help it. But Iwill eyed mother, who had gone from 
not remain here, a spectacle and her to be one of the stars; but 
a scandal to those who are the that was a grief full of love and 
breath of my nostrils, with your tenderness, that led to yearnings 


dirty hands clinging to my robe, 
your brazen lungs misrepresent- 
Ing me, your shameless face be- 
slavering me in my prostitution.” 

Thus the Law clearly would 
address any such impossible per- 
son. For this reason, among 
others not dissimilar, | glory in 
the Law, and am ready at all 
times to shed my best blood to 
uphold it. For this reason too, 
I am proud, as an Englishman, 
to know that such a design upon 
a woman as I have, in a wild mo- 
ment, imagined, is not to be 
entered upon, and is — as it 
ought to be — one of the things 
that can never be done. 
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Unvzr a stiff hollybush cut like 
a dragon, the chief glory in the 
arden of her father the Burgo- 
master, little Lanna Tixel Tay 
with her face to‘the grass, sob- 


heavenward. She lay then grie- 
ving withjher tearful eyes fixed 
on the blue sky, watching the 
clouds or-wondering which of the 
first stars of evening might be 
the bright soul of her saint. Now 
she had her face pressed down 
into the earth — her father was 
on his death-bed; but there was 
something wilder in her agony 
than childish sorrow. In the twi- 
light the green dragon seemed to 
hang like a real fiend over the 
plump little child that had been 
thrown to it, and that lay cower- 
ing within reach of its jaws. 

o perhaps thought the sallow- 
faced Hans Dank, the leanest man 
in the Low Countries and yet no 
skeleton; who, after a time, had 
followed the child down from the 
sick chamber and stood gravely 
by, lending his ear to her distress. 

e might have thought so, though 
he was by no means imaginative, 
for he had facts in his head that 
could have, by themselves, sug- 
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gested such anotion. ‘‘Lanna!” ‘She knows,” said Mr. Dank, 

said Steward Dank, as se as ina dry matter-of-fact way, “the 

though he was but ca her value of a father’s blessing.” 

to dinner. “Lanna!” Sheheard “True,” said the Burgomaster 

nothing. ‘Your father asks for glaring at the child; the signal 
ou.” She rose at once, with a lights of the great rock of death 

fierce shudder, and Mr.Dank led on which he was fast breaking to 


her indoors by the hand. 
Burgomaster Tixel was the 
richest and most friendless man 
in Amsterdam. He loved only 
two things, his money and his 
daughter, and he loved both in 
a wretched, comfortless and mi- 
serably jealous way. He was 
ignorant and superstitious, as 
most people were in his time — 
two or three centuries ago. If he 
could live to-day, and act as he 
used to act, he would be very 
properly confined in Bedlam. 

e lay very near death in a 
large room, gloomy withthe sha- 
dows of evening and hung with 
heavy tapestries. Mr. Dank led 
Lanna to his side. 


the 
his harsh voice. “If you have 
loved me I prepare for you, a 
pleasure. If you have not loved 
me, if my memory is never to be 
dear to you — be punished.” 

‘6 father!” 

‘You are too young to think — 
but twelve years old — it is m 
place to think for you, and Dank 
will care for you when I am gone, 


“You will, 
conus your fear, darling,” said 
urgomaster, with a rattle in 


pieces, glittered in his eyes. 
“True, Lanna. Your obedience 
is the price of my last blessing.” 

‘““T will obey you,” she said, 
and he blessed her. Then the 
little girl fell in a great agon 
of fear over his hand crying, “ 
father, I should like to die with 
you!” 

“That is well, darling,” said 
the Burgomaster. ‘Those are 
tender words.” 

He made her nestle on the bed 
beside him and then put an arm 
about her: pressing her against 
his breast. ‘“‘ Now,” said he, “let 
the priests come in!” and the last 
rites of the Church were cele- 
brated over the Burgomaster, 
while his little daughter remained 
thus imprisoned. And the dead 
arm of the Burgomaster, when 
his miserly and miserable soul 
was fled, still pressed the little 
girl to his dead heart. 


Eight years after the death in 
Amsterdam of BurgomasterTixel, 
there was born at Blickford, in 
Devonshire, the first and last 
child of Hodge Noddison, a tiller 


because, dear, it is made hisin- of ‘the soil, with a large body, a 
terest todo so. When you know hard hand, anda heart to match 
the worth of your inheritance it. He was not naturally abad fel- 
you will not speak as you have low, but he was intensely stupid 
spoken. Youareachild. What (as hand-labourers in those meta 

you know?” usually were) for want of teach- 
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ing; and so through sheer stu- and found Dank, although not 
pidity he was made callous, ob- seriously hurt, lying insensible 
stinate, and cruel. He beat his behind the hedge. Noddison’s 
wife every day more or less; wife had time to discover what 
amused himself on holidays with deed had bcen done, and to take 
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brutal sports, and very much pre- 
ferred strong drinks tothe coarse 
bread then eaten by the poorer 
classes in this country. Noddi- 
son had been twelve years mar- 
ried and had only recently been 
blessed with a child, salely in 
consequence of the aid of some 
scrapings from the tooth of a 
crocodile, mixed with a little 
hedgehog’s fat and eaten off a 
fig - leaf. 

One May evening Hodge Nod- 
dison was rolling home by the 
field path from a rough drinking 
party at the Bull Inn near Blick- 
ford, when the fat ribs of the 
fattest man in Devonshire came 


counsel, with herself before law 
and vengeance knocked at the 
door of their miserable shed. 

They lived in a sort of grotto 
made by a rude heap of stones 
piled together on the edge of a 
great moor. There was a piece 
of muddy water close by, known 
to the Blickford people as Nick’s 
Pond, in which it was the cus- 
tom of the place to drown all the 
black kittens that were born, and 
through which all the black cats 
of the parish had gone down to 
perdition ycars ago. 

Mrs. Noddison got her husband 
home with difficulty, and com- 
menced maturing her plans. It 


in his way, and he was not sober was quite evident that he would 
enough to see reason why he] not et any work again on the 
should not pummel them. To Dutch farm, and she did not 
work he set with such drunken mind that, for the estate was not 
exasperation, that he belaboured in good repute among the neigh- 
his victim too frantically to find bours; it was also evident that 
out that he was driving, as fast he would be required: to go to 
as he was able, the life out of jail if he could not escape the 
the tyrannical Dutchman whom constables. How should he do 
he called master; the dreadful that when he had his liquor to 


old Dank, upon whom at that 
time, himself, his wife, and his 
first-born were dependant for 
bread. The fat old foreigner 
roared and screamed and bel- 
lowed with pain to such an ex- 
cess, that his cries flew over the 
blossoms of the blackthornhedge 
from the ditch in which he was 


sleep off, and was already sno- 
ring at full length on the earthen 
floor? Her good man might be 
carted off to safety; but she had 
no cart, and he was much too 
heavy to be carried pick-a-back. 
There was no chimney up which 
he might be thrust; there was, of 
course, no cupboard; for indeed 


and reached the ears of there was not so much as a se- 


lying 
Mrs. Noddison. Out she flew; 
Houschold Words. XXII. 


cond room in the fine old cottage 
7 
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where they dwelt, all of the olden 
time. There was the straw they 
slept upon; but there was not 
enough of that to cover him. Be- 
sides, if there had been chim- 
neys anes or whole Mle 

on loads of straw, how could 
they conceal a man who snored 
so mightily? 

Mistress Noddison, living in a 
lone place, had no near neigh- 
bours to whom she might run 
for counsel; great was her joy, 
therefore, when Goody Fubs hap- 
pened to come in, late as it was, 
with the bit of frog’s bile, which 
she had promised and vowed as 
a godmother should be her pre- 
sent to the baby. A most pre- 
cious remedy against all mun- 
dane ills. 

“Do you think, Goody, it 
would put my husband out 0’ 
harm?” Mrs. Noddison added to 
her question an exceedingly lon 
narrative. Mrs. Fubs pesnouded 
with long maledictions on the 
Dutch; and wished to know what 
right foreign wenches had eating 
up the corn in Devonshire. Mrs. 

oddison didn’t so much mind 
the wench; she was a bit mad to 
be sure; butif, as folk said, the 
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gossips then proceeded to dis- 
cuss how far the evil one had 
power over Lanna Tixel, who had 
a queer stare betimes about the 
eyes and wandered about un- 
seemly and — Holy Mary! what 
was that? 

A white figure flitted, like a 
phantom, by the open door. The 
two women looked out together. 
It was she of whom they talked. 
It was Lanna. When the moon 
shone out from among the flying 
clouds they recognised her, hurry- 
“ along like one pursued. 

hey came in and shut the 
door, and fastened it, and shook 
their heads at one another. 
Goody Fubs presently drawin 
a long breath hoped the Dutc 
witch might not be off to meet- 
ing. She looked, said Mistress 
Noddison, as if she had a mighty 
way to travel before midnight. 
A loud knocking at the door 
aroused them, and its clumsy 
fastenings were almost in the 
same instant burst open. The 
women overlooked Hodge alto- 
gether; justice had not. No 
lamentation hindering, he was at 
once bound wrist and ancle and 
dragged, grunting like a pig, to 


heretics were out in her own jail. 


country, and the powers of evil 
were let loose, and there were 
burnings, and quarterings, and 
cannon roarings, perhaps she 
was no fool to have come to De- 
vonshire for peace and quiet. 
For herself, too, she was free 
enough of money and pleasant 


enough. — “When she is not pos- 
he, 


sessed,” said Goody Fubs., 


On the same evening, but some- 
what earlier, before the night 
clouds had begun to flock into 
the sky, a young English soldier, 
captain of a regiment, had ridden 
from the stables of the manor 
house, leaving the squire, his 
father, comfortably coiled under 
his own dinner table, and had 
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alloped down the lane, between she looked well ina white dress, 
the hedges full of May blossom, and she, in some odd, boding 
to pay a visit to his neighbours way, expected Captain Arthur — 
of the Grange, known commonly the young soldier, in his father’s 
as the Datel Parn. He saw from neighbourhood, went by his 
his saddle over the hedge-top Christian name — she was, there- 
how Hodge Noddison was help- fore, dressed in white. 
ing his unsteady homeward walk ‘Dear lady, you have never 
by ee with his cudgel. before looked so pale,” he said. 

oreover, he was not sorry pre- The captain’s horse was soon 
sently to see the portly frame of tied by its bridle to the holly- 
Mr. Dank, surmounted by his bush, and Lanna, hurrying out 
very saturnine and ugly face, upon the lawn, expressed her 
moving towards him, with his regret that Mr. Dank was absent. 
back turned to the Grange. Yet, since she loved Captain 
The soldier greeted Dutch Dank Arthur — the first man who had 
with unwonted cordiality as he taken pains to win her heart — 
rode by, whispering to himself, with all the ardour of a young 
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‘¢Lanna will be alone.” 

The Dutch Farm answered to 
its title; Cuyp might have painted 
scenes out ofit. The Grange it- 
self had a trim, closcly shaven 
aspect; and, on a wide smooth 
lawn that stretched before the 
windows of the house, there were 
yew and box trees cut into fan- 
tastic shapes of cocks and men, 
and even fishes: one tree, a large 
hollybush, was being clipped and 
trained into the form of a green 
dragon with expanded wings. 
There were no fragrant flower- 
beds or pleasant bowers; there 
was nothing gayer than a clump 
of guelder roses and laburnums 
near an open window. 

At the window Lanna sat and 
saw the soldier coming. She was 
a girl of twenty, lovely asa girl 
can be who has a colourless face. 
She had a-great wealth of brown 
hair, and had also large blue 
wondering eyes. She knew that. 


girl who is fatherless and mother- 
less; who lives exposed to daily 
check and chill; in whom a flood 
of repressed feeling has for years 
been accumulating, she could 
not have regretted much the ab- 
sence of the watchful steward. 
Captain Arthur was no genius, as 
Lanna would have known had 
she been ten years older, but he 
was in a passion of what they 
call love, with Lanna. And he 
had persisted in it, notwithstand- 
ing much that he had heard. He 
did not care if it were true, as 
the old squire swore, indignantly, 
that she bewitched him with her 
glances. To say that of a young 
lady is now a very pretty album 
hrase. Then it conveyed coarser 
imputations than can decently 
be specified. Lanna, holy as 
an angel in her maiden’s heart 
guessed her friend’s love, and 
wished to hear it spoken. 
Captain Arthur did not dis- 
7% 
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appoint her wishes. He spoke suddenly — the stars of evening 
boldly out. When he would have were coming out, and Lanna 
placed the trembling girl upon looked up at them. 
a bench erected close under the ‘Help me,mother!” she cried; 
clump of guelder roses, she'and Captain Arthur, running his 
looked at him, and said with a thoughts on in the old groove 
quivering face that would not:remarked that she demande 
lend itself to an attempt at/help of mother somebody, and 
smiles, ‘“‘Let us sit under the)(a suspicious fact) did not cry, 
dragon.” So they did sit under! « Help me, God!’ 
the dragon; and there the cap- 1 cannot let my heart loose, 
tain made an end of speaking |or answer you any question that 
and left off so confident of her! takes so much hesitation to ask,” 
answer, that, while she remained | Lanna said, ‘until you know the 
fixed as the statue of a listener, terrible condition by which tor- 
he must needs turn from the ment is prepared for any man 
main theme to ask her why her who marries me.” 
humour favoured that extremely The captain shrank from her 
ugly hollybush, and why she side, and looked up with a shud- 
must pronounce his sentence der at the wings of the green 
under such a canopy. Teuna Gragon under which they sat 
broke out into a wild fit of sob-'enshadowed. 
bing; Captain Arthur comforted There is a doom upon me,” 
her ‘clumsily; but suddenly she Lanna murmured; ‘“‘and it is J, 
became calm. now, who am waiting to be sen- 
“Here,” she said, “is best; I/tenced.” 
shall talk to this dragon when| Thecaptain hadrisen, and was 
you are gone. We had such a/stroking nervously his horse’s 
dragon that knew my secrets at 
home. If you would know my “Yet it is no great thing,” 
secrets this is a good tree for you Lanna continued, “ that it should 
to be under. Here is your horse so much affright me. You area 
close by within reach. Should man, and perhaps may laugh at 
the wish suddenly seize you to it, and teach me to laugh at it 
leave me alone and forlorn, you with you.” Still she spoke in a 
have but to mount and fly.” reckless, hopeless way, and Cap- 
The captain moved restlessly; tain Arthur was more shocked 
did she mean to confirm the than he had been before. 
worst suspicions of the parish ‘Leave your horse but for one 
before answering his question? minute,” Lanna said, ‘‘and come 
“T have no right to say what I into the house.” 
would say to you,” he began, The captain wavered for a 
“but there is an odd question 1 little while; but there was yet 
would if I dare” — He stopped love — or his sortof love — man- 
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fully bencieage in his heart with 
superstition. He followed Lanna 
through the rambling passages 
of the great house, lit dimly by 
the twilight out of doors. With a 
key taken from her girdle she 
opened way for him into a room, 
over the floor of wich he walked 
some steps and instantly turned 
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a dead. face. It was the living 
face of Mr. Dank, who had re- 
turned to sense after his thrash- 
ing. She could not go home to 
rest. Terrified and vexed in spirit 
she fled, looking like a shrouded 
aoe herself, towards the moor, 
and then it was that she inter- 
rupted the gossips’ learned con- 
versation. 
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back in affright, and meeting her 
on the threshhold, with uplifted 


‘And how does the frog’s 
hands and an imploring face, he 


bile act?” asked Mrs. Noddison. 
ushed her from him with a “That,” said Goody Fubs, “I 
hen hand, mounted his horse quite forgot to ask, [ had it from 
and gallopedaway. She reeled; a gossip whoisdead. No doubt 
but the ee gave no pain to her it must be eaten.” Mrs. Noddison 
flesh. It seemed to her that but was not at all comfortless over 
an instant passed before she the departure of her husband. 
heard the rapid gallop of his Free he would earn nothing, 
horse. ‘The first impulse she after his last evening’s work. He 
obeyed was absurd; she followed might as well therefore be fed in 
him. If she had told her story. jail. Her skin too would be the 
more methodically it could never | sounder for a rest. The baby was 
have affected him so much, al-|just one of those puny squalid 
though it would no doubt have things that used to perish by 
ended in his quitting her. She}thousands in the wretched huts 
must explain all, or what would of a fine old English peasantry, 
he think? But Captain Arthur ‘all of the olden time. Mrs. Nod- 
galloped as though he were pur-|dison was full of mother’s care 
sued by somebody not quite so'about it. Goody Fubs was full 
innocent as Lanna Tixel. A few of neighbourly advice, and very 
minutes of running through cool eloquent upon the subject of her 
evening air, caused that first im-|nostrum, a black fetid mess con- 
pulse to die out. taining nobody knows what. 
Then she sat down under the While the two gossips talked, 
blossoms of a Maythorn hedge, the flying clouds let fall a flying 
icking industriously at its shower. Lanna was still on the 
eaves; and so she sat in a yee moor, and thessudden rain re- 
reverie, till the moon rose, and called her to a sense of her posi- 
she heard groans of which she tion. She was out, she recol- 
had not earlier been conscious. lected, at a strangethour. It must 
At the same time she saw, behind be at the earliest ten o'clock, an 
the os hedgeafacecovered hour later than bed-time. Lanna 
with blood, which she took to be turned homewards, though there 
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was no place so terrible to her as 
home. 

“Well then, if you will hold 
the child,” said Goody Fubs to 
Mistress Noddison, ‘‘1’ll give it 
the remedy, and then it never 
shall know harm again in this 
world.” ‘‘Amen, Goody, and 
thank you.” When the child felt 
the frog’s bile in its throat it 
began to scream mightily and 
choke, but the stuff nevertheless 
was swallowed. At that instant, 
as Goody stated afterwards, the 
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The two or three domestics 
living in the Grange were in at- 
tendance on the barber surgeon, 
busy, Lanna found, with Mr. 
Dank, who had been waylaid and 
beaten, as she understood. She 
knew then that it was no ghost 
she had seen, and, pitying his 
condition, though he was no 
friend to her, she tended by the 
steward’s bedside half the night 
through, after she had bad a, 
visit to her secret chamber. His 
bruises were not serious, the 


rain suddenly ceased topatter on;cut upon his head had been 


the shingles. The child screamed 
more and more. It went into con- 
vulsions. ‘he hut door had been 
left open, and indeed almost 
broken to pieces by the con- 
stables. A white figure glided 
by. ‘Ave Maria!” groaned old 
Coody Fubs, not to be heard 
through the screaming of the 
child, ‘“there’s Lanna Tixel!” 
The child’s face was black. The 
fierceness of the screaming cau- 
sed Lanna to turn back, and 


stand irresolutely in the door-| 
ready to enter and bring! many hours, and in the mornin 
Goody found that Mr. Dank, diough 
eat cross with her} very much weakened 
er own wrinkled /|confined to his bed: 


wa 
help "if she were able. 
Fubs made a 
fingers over 
forehead, and then flew at the 
delicate cheeks of Lanna with 


|bound up, he had been comfort- 


ably shaved, had been bled in 
the arm, and had received an 
emetic.’ His case therefore pro- 
mised well, and towards morning 
the surgeon left him quietly 
asleep, and recommended Lanna 
to retire, as the same time sug- 
gesting that she should bathe 
her swollen nose with vinegar, 
and take a powder, for she 
seemed to have had a very ugly 
fall. 

Lanna slept heavily for a great 


was not 
he was u 
and out, gone to encounter Nod- 
dison inaformal and judicial way 


her nails. Lanna fled again, fol- before the Squire and his brother 
lowed by loud shrieks from Mrs. justices. Lanna, with aching 
Noddison; the child’s voice was heart and throbbing nose, anda 
gone, it lay dumb in a death wide border of black round one 


struggle. of her blue eyes, endeavoured to 
““Q, the bile!” moaned Mrs. go through her usual routine of 
Noddison. uties. In the course of the day 


“The witch!” groaned Goody they took her into Blickford. 
Fubs. wo little boys at play in a 
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ditch about a quarter of a mile 


out of the village, leapt up when 
they saw her coming, and scam- 
pered on before as fast as they 
were able, shouting her name 
aloud. They had been put there 
as scouts or look-out men, and 
had beguiled their time while on 
their post with pitch and toss. 
Lanna understood nothing of 
that, and could not at all tell 
what it meant, when a turn in the 
road brought her in sight of the 
first houses in Blickford, and she 
saw the whole village turning 
out with brooms to meet her. 
Goody Fubs advancing as the 
village champion, struck the poor 
orphan with her broom, and 
then throwing away the weapon, 
grappled with her. Men threw 
stones at her, women pressed 
round, grappled together and 
fought for the privilege of pinch- 
ing her or pulling at the rich 
locks of brown hair that Goody 
their leader had set floating. 
‘*Nick’s Pond!” was the cry. 
‘The young foreign witch must be 
tried by water — innocent if she 
drowned, and guilty if she swam. 
In a wild sad terrible proces- 
sion of the whole population of 
the village, with the children 
screaming and dancing joyously 
about in the excitement of a 
witch-ducking, Lanna was drag. 
ed to the moor, where Mistress 
oddison flew from her cottage 
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the riot, but they only came in 
time to drag the wretched girl 
out of the pond into which she 
was thrust, and they came not to 
protect but to arrest her. There 
was fresh evidence, some of the 
men hinted to the villagers, and 
a most aggravated case against 
her. She was therefore carried 
to the round-house, and spent 
the next thirty hours, half suffo- 
cated, and locked up with very 
filthy people. 

Then she was brought out on 
one of the last and finest days of 
the merry month of May, and 
taken into the presence of the 
justices, with gi uire Caufe at 
their head, who had long been 
of opinion that she had bewitched 
his son by wicked arts, and now 
was sure of it. The case was then 
gone into. 

It was shown that on a certain 
evening Hodge Noddison mal- 
treated the companion of the ac- 
cused, a foreigner named Hans 
Dank, who it wasnow ascertained 
had secretly made his escape out 
of the neighbourhood, and had 
gone no one could find out 
whither. It was presumed that 
she received instant information 
from some imp of the deed that 
Noddison had done, for she was 
out in the direction of Noddison’s 
house before any human tidings 
could have couched her. It was 
proved that Noddison was cast 
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as @ tigress from her lair, and into a deadly lethargy, during 
tore the flesh and garments of which the witch was seen flitting 
the witch, and showed her the about upon the moor before his 
dead child. Mounted constables door, and that immediately after 
were hurrying in the direction of she had vanished Noddison was 
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taken by the constables. It was 
proved that in further punish- 
ment of Noddison, the accused 
Lanna Tixel did by her arts 
throw his only child into violent 
convulsions, during which she 
again appeared at the door and 
gazed in upon the child with her 
large blue eyes, immediately 
after the infliction of which gaze 
it died. It was shown, also, 
that the rain ceased when she 
appeared, and that Goody Fubs 
lost a young porker, and suffered 
more than usually from her rheu- 
matism on the day that she as- 
sisted at the ducking of the 
wicked woman. 

These revelations were not ne- 
cessary to induce Captain Arthur 
to appear against the siren who 
had practised on him with her 
arts. He proved that when he 
had been drawn by her devices— 
especially, he thought, by her 
large eyes — to declare love to- 
wards her, she, believing that 
she had him in her toils, con- 
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called for help upon a certain 
Mother Somebody, he did not 
catch the name, because she, 
the said witch, sobbed while she 
was speaking. 

In answer to a question from 
the bench he said that it was not 
‘““Mother of God.” ‘She fur- 
ther,” he said, ‘‘ventured so far 
as to tell me that I was to marry 
upon the condition of sufferin 
eternal torment.” (Here a thri 
ran evouee the whole eau ena 
‘She told me that she herself 
was doomed, but that it was a 
light matter, and that we might 
laugh at it together.” 

During this revelation Lanna 
fainted. She showed no trace of 
her former beauty, for no change 
of dress or means of cleanliness 
had been provided for her since 
she was taken from the filthy 
pond, and she appeared to have 
caught some kind of fever in the 
round-house. When she reco- 
vered she was compelled to stand 
up that her face might be seen 


fessed to him in plain words that during the rest of the examina- 
she had a familiar in the shape of tion. Her house had been 
a dragon or a hollybush with searched. A white object was 
which she often talked, and that brought through a lane made in 
it was acquainted with her se- the shuddering crowd, and sud- 
crets. The dragon on the lawn denly presented before Lanna. 
was, therefore, part of her en- She was seized with violent 
chantment, and it was natural to hysterics. It was the waxen 
consider that the strange figures image of a corpse robed in its 
of cocks and fishes to be seen on graveclothes: an exact effigy of 
the Dutch farm, though they the dead body of her father. 

looked like box, and yew, and ‘“Shetookmetoaroom,” said 
holly trees, must be really and Captain Arthur, “in which lay 
truly demons. The captain fur- this image. I thought it had been 
ther proved, that being in some taken from the grave, and felt at 
trouble, and sobbing, the witch | once that she was one of the 
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worst kind of witches. I see now! and wished to be remembered by 


that it is made of wax.” 


While Lanna remained still in- 


sensible a learned priest stood 


me daily when | had his wealth. 
I would have rejected that, for 
his desire was horrible to me. 


forward, and gave evidence that But next, on the peril of losing 


the use of these waxen images by 
witches was well known. They 
were the figures of men to whom 
they wished evil. The witches 
moulded them and caused them 
to waste slowly, and as the wax 
wasted, so wasted the victim's 
flesh. They also pricked and 
stabbed them, and when they 
did so the true flesh felt every 
hurt that was inflicted. This was 
undoubtedly the image of some 
erson whom the witch Tixel had 
illed by her enchantments. 

The learned justices then 
waited until Lanna was so far re- 
covered that she could be made 
to speak; pains being taken to 
expedite her recollection of her- 
self by means not altogether free 
from cruelty. She said, however, 
very little. ‘There was no escape 
for her, she said, and she desired 
none. She had lived too long. 
But she wished Captain Arthur 
to reflect upon the words she 
had used, and hear now, if he 
would, the story she designed to 
tell him. 

She was ordered to address the 
court, and did so, Captain Ar- 
thur being present. ‘“‘Thatimage 
was the doom I spoke of. It is 
the image of m 


his blessing, I was made to pro- 
mise that, whereever I lived, ] 
would preserve the effigy of my 
dead father, every day eat my 
dinner in its presence, and every 
night kiss it before I went to rest. 
I was a child then, and a terror 
seized me which I never have 
been able to shake off. I have 
not dared to disobey. Hans Dank 
was my father’s steward, who 
was privy to it all, and who was 
made by will my guardian and 
inquisitor. Let him prove that I 
speak truth in this. There is one 
thing more which concerns me 
little now. My father thought 
that while the image of his body 
lasted, the body itself would re- 
main whole in the tomb, awaiting 
mine that was to be placed be- 
side it. Then our dust was to 
mingle. He was a superstitious 
man, a8 you are superstitious 
men. I shall be burnt; you will 
defeat his wishes. That is the 
truth which I wish Captain Ar- 
thur now to hear. My mother 
died when I was four years old. 
I am friendless; and there is no 
one but the man who offered me 
his love for whose sake I care 
whether or not I die disgraced.” 


ather ashelay The squire was very wroth at 


dead when, if I might, I would these allusions to his son, and 
have died with him. He was said, when she had made an end 
superstitious, as you all are who of speaking, ‘“‘ Witch, you know 
accuse me here to-day of witch- truly what will be your end. 

craft. He was jealous of my love, your accomplice were indeed 
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here, he could not save you, but 
you can have no support from 
im, because , knowing his 
he fled when he first heard that 
these proceedings would be 
taken. For your tale, by which 
ou artfully endeavour to mis- 
ead my son, it cannot serve you. 
It touches in nothing what has 
been proved against you in the 
case of the Noddisons, your 
victims. With what mysterious 
designs you caused this dreadful 
image to be made, and kept it 
secretly within your house, we 
cannot tell, nor does it concern 
us very much to know. The 
meaning of the image we know 
well, and we know also,” said 
the squire, with a malicious grin, 
“to what good use it can be put. 
Truly it will be a fine thing to 
save faggots in the burning of a 
witch so worthless.” 

And the law took its course, and 
solemn trial led in due time to 
solemn sentence, and Lanna 
Tixel, with the fatal waxen effigy 
bound in her arms, was made the 
core of a great holiday bonfire, 
which enlivened the inhabitants 
of Blickford. When the wax 
caught, the blaze made even ba- 
bies in their mothers’ arms crow 
out, and clap their hands with 
pleasure. 

A brilliant ending to this very 
pleasant story of the good old 
times! They are quite gone, and 
never will come back again. And 
so, nothing is left for us to do 
but to regret their memory, we 
puny men, we miserable shams. 


guilt, 
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Ix a former number of this 
work we gave a short account of 
the new science of Submarine 
Geography, by means of which 
it has been shown that the great 
undulatory beds of the oceans 
may be as accurately mapped for 
all practical purposes of naviga- 
tion, as are the mountains and 
valleys of our own dry earth. 
In that paper we dwelt upon the 
deep-sea soundings which had 
been carried on by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and of 
some of the more immediate re- 
sults of the knowledge thus ac- 
quired. 

Current-charts and maps of 
the hills and valleys of Old Ocean 
formed but one portion of the 
labours of our persevering bre- 
thren across the Atlantic. A most 
important feature in their scien- 
tific proceedings was so to track 
the winds met with in the naviga- 
tion of the highways of the seas, 
as to be able to lay down with 
tolerable accuracy a complete 
chart of the various currents of 
the atmosphere in every part of 
the world, at all times of the 
pce — in short, to construct a 


uge Air Map. 

he proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Government since that paper 
was printed may be learned by 
what transpired at a public meet- 
ing convened, ashort time ago, in 
the Merchants’ Room at Lloyd’s, 
for the purpose of receiving a 
communication from Lieutenant 
‘Maury of the United States Navy, 
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in reference to the co-operation 
of British commanders with those 
of America in carrying on a 
series of atmospheric observa- 
tions. 

Already a knowledge of the 
hitherto unnoticed variable winds 
have enabled navigators to 
shorten their voyages to some 
parts of the world by fully one- 
third of the usual time, and in a 
few instances to one-half. In 
speaking of the growing impor- 
tance of our intercourse with the 
Australian Colonies, Lieutenant 
Maury expressed his belief that 
in a very few years the run to and 
from Australia from this country 
would be accomplished by ordi- 
narily good sailing vessels in one 
hundred and forty days, instead 
of, as at present, one hundred 
and eighty to two hundred days. 
It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that shipowners, mer- 
chants, and mariners should take 
a deep interest in them. Time 
has ever been considered as 
money, and surely this was never 
more truly the case than at the 
present moment, when electric 
telegraphs, high-pressure loco- 
motives, and improved screws 
are doing all that electricity, 
steam, and iron can do to anni- 
hilate space, and bring distant 

laces together. In thus looking, 

owever, to shortening the 
voyage to and from the other 
side of the globe no new and 
costly mechanical appliances are 
needed, no novel motive power 
is ee t of, not a new rope is 
required, not an extra square 
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yard of canvas is asked for — all 
that is needed is a thorough 
knowledge of the winds at sea, 
so that the navigator may, b 
avoiding such of them as are ad- 
verse to him, make use only of 
those which are in his favour. 

In so far as this practical, mat- 
ter-of-fact end is arrived at, the 
man of the world will of course 
feel warmly interested in the in- 
quiry. But the sympathies of the 
student of science are not less 
enlisted on the same side, for he 
will by such means gather to- 
gether many new and beautiful 
‘acts serving to illustrate the 
economy of Nature in some of her 
Hee operations. Without a 

oubt it will be through a know- 
ledge of the world of winds that 
we shall arrive at an understand- 
ing of many phenomena at pre- 
sent but guessed at. The course 
and duration of the air-currents 
will explain the fertility or steri- 
lity of cea) large tracts of coun- 
try. The direction of the winds 
will go far to account for the 
luxuriant growth of particular 
plants in particular localities. 
The winds will be found to be the 
great ministers of good through- 
out the surface of this globe, car- 
rying on their invisible wings 
precious gifts yielded up by Ocean 
to fertilize and beautify the earth 
in far distant places, and by a 
still wider ree higher influence 
so to equalise the ever-recurring 
disturbances of temperature, 
moisture, electricity, as to fit the 
world for the life and health of the 
many species— animal and vege- 
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table — which exist upon its va- The winds must no longer be 
ried face. regarded as types of instability 
“Fickle as the wind” is not an but rather as ancient and faithful 
imapt adage, when applied to the chroniclers; we have but to con- 
local character of the winds. But sult them intelligently to gather 
looking at the general course of from them great natural truths. 
the air-currents over the ocean, In order to learn the course 
if we follow the many wind-roads of ocean currents, investigators 
which stretch across the deep, have long been in the habit of 
we shall see that, so far from casting into the sea, bottles, la- 
possessing any features of in-' belled and marked, so that on 
stability, the circulation of the these being found cast ashore at 
atmosphcre about us is fully as, remote places their course might 
regular and well-defined, as are be aed known to the world. 
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the motions of the earth itself and 
the other great bodies of our sys- 
tem. In fact, the winds are a part 
of that wondrous and beautiful 
whole which was called forth 
when ‘He measured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand, and 
comprehended the dust in a mea- 
sure, and weighed the mountains 
m scales and the hills in the ba- 
lance.” Long before modern 
science had told us anything con- 
cerning atmospheric phenomena, 
an inspired writer promulgated 
the whole system — “The wind 
goeth towards the south, and 
turneth about unto the north: it 
whirleth about continually, and 
the wind returneth again accord- 
ing to his cireuits.” This passage 
really indicates what has been 
passing in the world of winds 
since earth was created. The 
aberrations of air currents upon 
land are but the eddies and off- 
sets of the great atmospheric 
tides caused by geological irregu- 
larities, just as we find dead water 
and whirlpools amidst the largest 
rivers. 


What man does with the waters 
Nature accomplishes unasked 
with the air: she strangely places 
tallies and marks upon the wings 
of the wind in certain parts of the 
globe, by which the philosophers 
ina distant country may recognise 
the same wind, and so trace it 
in its path over ocean and over 
land. 

The sirocco, or African dust, 
which in spring and autumn has 
long been observed falling in the 
vicinity of the Cape de Verdes, 
Malta, Genoa, Lyons, and the 
Tyrol, was believed to have been 
brought from the great sandy de- 
serts of Africa by the prevailing 
winds coming from that quarter, 
and the theory appeared plausible 
enough. Men of science were, 
however, not content to take this 
supposition as it stood, and 
thanks to recent tmprovements 
in the construction of micro- 
scopes, one persevering philo- 
sopher, Ehrenberg, has been 
enabled to ascertain the precise 
nature and consequently the ori- 
ginal source of this supposed 
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African dust. His examinations period when everything in the 
have demonstrated that this rain- vegetable kingdom was parched 
dust does not belong to the mi- and dry, and consequently in a 
neral, but to the vegetable king- fit condition for being carried 
dom; that itconsistsnotof earthy aloft and whirled through the 
particles finely divided, but of upper realms of air on the wings 
minute infusoria and organisms of the wind. 

whose habitat is not Africa, but Ifweexamine the seasonsof the 
South America, and that too in various parts of the great South 
the region of thesouth-west trade American continent, we shall 
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winds. The professor was not 
content with examining one speci- 
men; he compared the “rain- 
dust” gathered at the Cape de 
Verdes with that collected at 
Genoa, Lyons and Malta, and so 
closely did they all resemble each 
other that they might have been 
pronounced as taken from one 
spot. Nay, more than this, one 
species of infusoria, the eunotia 
amphyozis, has often been found 
in this dust with its green ovaries, 
and therefore capable of life. 
That this dust could not have 
come from Africa is evident from 
its hue, which is red or cinnamon 
colour, whereas the sands from 
the great African deserts are all 
white or greyish. 

Carrying this inquiry still fur- 
ther we shall by its means arrive 
at a key to the entire system of at- 
mospherie currents. We have 
said that the rain-dust falls in the 
spring and autumn: the actual 
time has been at periods of thirty 
or forty days after the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes. It requires 
no argument to demonstrate that 
these minute particles of organic 
matter must have been lifted 


find that the tract of country 
which suffers most ‘severely from 
the tropical drought at the period 
of the vernal equinox is the valle 
of the lower Oronoco; which is 
then ee and burnt with in- 
tense heat. Its pools are dry, its 
marshes and plains arid; all vege- 
tation has ceased; the great rep- 
tiles have buried themselves deep 
in the sands; the hum of insect 
life is hushed, and the stillness 
of death reigns through the 
valley. 

In the autumnal equinox we 
find a similar state of things in 
the upper Oronoco and the great 
Amazonian basin. It is precisely 
at these times that all vegetable 
matter is in the fittest, impal- 
pable, and feather-light condition 
for being lifted up and carried 
away, and it is precisely at such 
periods of the year that these 
a ie are visited by terrific 
gales, whirlwinds, and tornadoes; 
which, sweeping over their life- 
less, death-like plains and basins, 
raise up vast clouds of microsco- 
pic organisms and bear them 
away with lightning speed to be 
rained down in remota countries, 


from the surface of the earth, not chroniclers of the great wind- 


during a rainy season, but at a 


roads of the world. 
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It is quite evident from what and perpetually as the tides of the 


has been here stated, that for 
these ‘“‘organisms” to be carried 
from south-west to north-east, 
immediately opposite to the 
course of the prevailing surface 
winds of those regions, there 
must be other upper currents per- 
forming this work. This is the 
case, and in stating it to be so, 
we arrive at a solution of the 
whole secret’ mechanism of the 
atmosphere: we learn how it is 
that ‘‘the wind goeth towards the 
south, and turneth about unto 
the north.” 

We on shore find the wind fre- 
quently veering about from point 
to point of the compass, often 
blowing in opposite directions 


ue a few hours. Not unfre- 
quently we are visited with strong 


gales of wind, lasting for a day 
or more, and then followed by 
heavy falls of rain and calms. 
Yet such winds, in comparison 
with the general system of at- 
mospheric circulation, are but 
eddies of the main current. They 
have no more effect in deranging 
or disturbing that system than 
the showers which they bring 


with them have in altering the) perpetually flowing 


Thames flow and ebb, and are 
called from the directions whence 
they come the north-east and 
south-east trades. These winds 
are constantly travelling from 
the poles, north and south, to the 
equator. Their spiral or curved 
motion is accounted for by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis 
from west to east. If, using the 
language of Lieutenant Maury, 
we imagine a particle of atmo- 
sphere at the north pole, where it 
is atrest, to be put in motion ina 
straight line towards the equator, 
we caneasily see how this particle 
of air coming fromthe pole, where 
it did not partake of the diurnal 
motion of the earth, would, in 
consequence of its vis inertia, find, 
as it travels south, the earth slip- 
ping under it, as it were, from 
west to east, and thus it would 
appear to be coming from the 
north-east, and going towards 
the south-west: in other words, 
it would be a north-east wind. A 
similar course is followed by the 
wind coming from the south pole 
towards the equator. Now as 
these two winds are known to be 
from the 


course of the Gulf stream orother| poles, itis quite safe for us to as- 


ocean currents. 

Let us see, then, what this 
general atmospheric system is. 
Un either side of the equator, 
commencing ata distance of some 
few degrees from it, we find a 
zone of perpetual winds extend- 
ing to about thirty degrees north 
andsouth. These blow constantly 
in similar directions as steadily 


sume that the air which they 
keep in motion must return by 
some channels to their former 
places at the poles, otherwise 
these winds would soon exhaust 
the polar regions of their atmo- 
sphere, and piling it up, so to 
speak, about the equator, would 
cease to blow for the want of a 
fresh supply of air. 
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Looking at it in this light it 
has been assumed, and proved 
almost to a certainty, that there 
exist far above these trade-winds 
other and counter currents of air 
returning to the poles as rapidly 
as they are flying from it. In 
short that above the south-east 
trade there is a north-west wind, 
and above the north-east trade 
a south-west wind perpetually 
blowing. We have already told 
how Nature has so wonderfully 
and beautifully placed tallies on 
the wings of the latter, by means 
of the microscopic infusoria rai- 
sed from the Oronoco and Ama- 
zon valleys, and doubtless this 
first outlining of the new Air Map 
will, in due course, be filled up in 
other parts of the world by cer- 
tain indications of the true course 
of the upper strata of air return- 
me one the south pole. 

elieving that these pheno- 
mena are those actually in opera- 
tion, we will endeavour to show 
more in detail the course of the 
‘‘wind roads” of the world, and 
to do so by again making use 
of Lieutenant Maury’s illustra- 
tion of a single particle or atom 
of air, as representing the entire 
volume. 

We will start from the north 
pole, in company with our fellow 
atom, and here we find by some 
agency not yet understood that 
we are travelling southwards in 
the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and not along the surface 
of the world, until we reach about 
the parallel of thirty north lati- 
tude, in the vicinity of the Canary 
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Islands. Here we meet with a si- 
milar supposed particle, travel- 
ling also in the upper atmosphere 
the return journey towards the 
pole. The two adverse particles 
press against each other with 
their entire force, and being of 
equal power, produce an equili- 
brium or accumulation of dead 
air. This is the calm belt of 
Cancer. 

From under this belt or bank 
of calms, two surface currents of 
wind are ejected; one towards 
the equator and, from the cause 
already assigned, taking a south- 
westerly course as the north-east 
trade wind; the other towards 
the pole, as the south-west pas- 
sage wind. These winds, coming 
out as they do at the lower sur- 
face of this calm region, must 
come from above by means of 
downward currents, ‘pe as we 
may suppose a vessel of water 
filled from the top by two streams 
flowing in from opposite di- 
rections and flowing out from 
two ee below in- contrary 
channels. In support of this 
downward theory of the air, we 
find the testimony of Humboldt 
who tells us (as others do) that in 
this calm region, the barometer 
stands higher than it does to the 
north or south of it. 

Not the least interesting fea- 
ture of this journey of the winds, 
is the fact that the currents of air 
thus forced out from the lower 
surface of this calm belt, are not 
those which were previously tra- 
velling in the contrary direction: 
the wind from the pole does not 
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sink down and return northwards 
as a surface wind; it has yet a 
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one against the other, causes 
them to ascend, and once more 


long journey before it, a journey crossing the belt of calms, they 
given to it to perform, by infinite make their way still in their on- 
wisdom, for wise and beneficent ward course; the northern par- 


purposes: it has yet to go to- 
wards the south before it turneth 
about unto the north. The par- 
ticle of air in company with 
which we have travelled thus far, 
makes its way by some mys- 
terious agency — believed to be 
electrical, and indeed all but 
proved to be so by Faraday’s 
recent discoveries — across this 
calm zone, but at the same time 
downwards, and appears on the 
surface going southerly as the 
north-east trade wind: it cannot 
pass along in the upper air, for 
there is another similar particle 
wending its way back to the 

ole, having performed the al- 
otted circuit which this one 
fresh from the north is about to 
make, 

As the north-east trade, our 
particle journeys until near the 
equator, where it encounters a 
similar particle as the south-east 
trade. Here, at this place of the 

uatorial meeting, there is an- 


ticle, with which we will sup- 
pose ourselves still ia company, 
taking an upper course, until, 
arrived at the zone of Capricorn, 
between twenty and thirty de- 
grees of south latitude, it en- 
counters the southerly breezes, 
and this time descending comes 
out at the lower surface on the 
opposite side of the calm region, 
and makes its way to the south 
pole as a surface wind. Entering 
the polar regions obliquely, it is 
pressed against by similar par- 
ticles coming from every meri- 
dian, and as it approaches the 
higher latitudes, having less 
space to move in, it flies along 
more rapidly and more oblique- 
ly, until it, with all the rest, is 
whirled about the pole in a con- 
tinued circular gale: at last, 
reaching the great polar vortex, 
pressed up on every side, it is 
carried upwards to the regions of 
atmosphere above, whence it 
commences again its circuit, and 


other conflict and another calm journeys back to the north as an 


region, as all those who have 
made a voyage to the south 
know full well. The consequence 
of this encounter of the two 
typical particles is similar to that 
which took place at the calm belt 
of Cancer, but is brought about 
in a different manner. 

The great heat of the sun near 
the equator, added to the pre- 
sence of the two conflicting winds 


upper current, thus fulfilling its 
alloted task of turning about 
unto the north. Itnow passes back 
over the same space, but this 
time its path is altered; where 
it was before an upper current it 
is now @ surface wind, and vice 
versa. 

Having thus pictured the wind- 
roads across our Air Map, we 
will proceed to point out: the 
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reasons for believing them to be 
the actual paths travelled on day 
_ by day, from year to year, in the 
great world of air. 

It will be necessary to bear in 
mind the following facts, since 
they form the ground-work on 
which our structure of reasoning 
will be built. In the northern 
half of the globe land greatly 
predominates over water; the 
southern half of the world being 
chiefly occupied by the ocean. 
Nearly all the great rivers of the 
world are to be found north of 
the equator; whilst south of the 
line there is but one large stream, 
the Plata, the Amazon being in 
the equatorial region and re- 
ceiving half its supply from the 
north and half from the south. 
In South Africa there is no river 
of any moment, and the rivers 
of Australia are insignificant. 

The main source of supply fon 
the waters of these rivers is of 
course to be found in the clouds. 
which furnish it in the shape of 
rain. The clouds derive thei 
supply from the ocean, whencc 
vapour is raised by evaporation. 
‘“‘All the rivers run into the sea. 
yet the sea is not full; unto thc 
place from whence they camc 
thither they return again.” This 
ig precisely what is taking placc 
daily. If the winds did not take 
up rom the sca large quantities 
of vapour, and store it in the 
clouds for distribution when 
wanted, the sea would “be 
full,” with all these gigantic 
streams parsing into it; yet it is 
never full. | 

Household Words. XXII, 
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The facts here given appear at 
first sight anomalous, but on 
examination they will be found 
to speak in favour of the theory 
previously advanced as to the 
wind-roads. The all but river- 
less countries of Southern Ame- 
rica, South Africa and Australia 
are situated in the midst of the 
largest expanse of ocean, with 
surface winds blowing over them. 
that have swept the face of the 
waters for many thousands of 
miles, and which must at their 
temperature be heavily loaded 
with vapour. Yet these winds 
furnish no supplies of rain suf- 
ficient to form any rivers of 
magnitude. ‘hose lands are al- 
most riverless. 

On the other hand the winds 

which blow over the gigantic 
rivers of the northern hemisphere 
— the mighty streams of Ame- 
rica, Russia, India and China — 
have all traversed but little of 
ocean, their way from the equa- 
tor has chiefly been over dry 
land, whence they could raise 
up little if any moisture. Whence 
then is it that countries with 
omparatively so little water 
about them should receive so 
copiously of rain, whilst thoss 
in the very heart of the seas are 
devoid of any such supply? 

To take up surface water and 
hold it in suspense the air must 
be ata high temperature; to part 
with it again in the shape of 
rain its temperature must be 
considerably lowered. The only 
winds which, by reason of the 
temperature, can perform this 
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lifting process, are the Trades loaded winds to traverse the sur- 
on either side of the equatorial face of the earth in their norther- 
region. In their course over the ly career, they would not part 
vast body of waters, they be- with their moisture where most 
come highly charged with vapour. needed by reason of their high 
On their meeting at the zone of temperature, but would deposit 
equatorial calms they rise, reach the whole when arrived in the 
a cooler atmosphere, and conse- frigid zone, where least needed. 
quently become expanded and gain, if this south-east wind 
part with some of their moisture; when it rose up was turned back 
and hence we hear of such ex-.in its course, and instead of 
traordinary falls of rain in these ee over to the northern 
regions as that sailors have ac- hemisphere to water these vast 
tually taken up buckets of fresh regions of dry earth, pursued a 
water from the surface of the: southerly career, its stores of 
ocean during one of these down-'rain would be spent over very 
pourings. ut the winds only small tracts of earth and over 
part with a portion of their load; immense regions of water. It is 
the south-east trade lifts itself clear, therefore, that no other 
and its load of aqueous vapour system than that which it is now 
high above the surface, and believed is the course of the 
coursing on towards the north in winds could be productive of the 
the contrary direction of the great benefits which we receive 
north-east trade below, becomes from them. The southern he- 
gradually cooled on its way, and misphere may be likened to an 
as it cools parts as gradually enormous boiler, the northern 
with its vapours in the shape of to a huge condenser, by means 
rain. of which all the moisture in the 
In like manner the north-east world is dealt with for distribu- 
trade that rose as an upper cur- tion. 
rent at the equator to take its The one exception of the Rio 
way to the south, performed also de la Plata to the absence of 
its task of evaporation, but to a large rivers in the south, serves 
far less degree. Coming from equally to prove the theory. If 
the regions of the north, it is a/the reader will refer to a map of 
cold wind, and therefore not in'the world, he will perceive that 
a condition to raise up vapour the north-east trade-wind which 
until it be near the equator,|is lifted at the equator, passes 
consequently it has but little to as an upper current of precipita- 
precipitate in the shape of rain, ‘tion over the sources of the Plata 
and hence we find the lands of must have crossed the equatorial 
the south so devoid of rivers. region in about one hundred de- 
Were it to be otherwise than grees west longitude, and, there- 
thus, were the south-east vapour- fore, having come from the 
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north-east, must have traversed 
some thousands of miles across 
the Atlantic, and then meeting 
in its southerly career with the 
lofty Andes, become forced up 
by them into still higher regions 
of cold, draining in its ascent 
the last drop of moisture from 
those mountains to supply the 
solitary river of the south. 

In like manner, a reference to 
the map will show that the north- 
east wind which traverses the 
Great Sahara of central Africa, 
is flung up at the equator, and 
thence passes over South Africa 
in a south-westerly direction, 
leaving no rain in that riverless 
country. Again, the same trade 
which sweeps the sterile, rain- 
less steppes of Chinese Tartary, 
crosses the line to the southward 
of Ceylon, and thence takes its 
vapourless way over the great 
Australian continent, where also 
there are no rivers of any size. 

There is a remarkable circum- 
stance connected with whirl- 
winds at sea, or cyclones as they 
are termed, which goes far to 
confirm this theory of our Air 
Map. In the northern hemi- 
sphere, all these circular storms 
revolve from right to left; in the 
south they revolve from left to 
right; and these are precisely 
the courses indicated by the pre- 
sent theory, which the various 
currents of atmosphere take at 
the two poles in their return cir- 
cuits. 

We have thus given the main 
features of the great wind-roads 
of this earth, as laid down by 
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Lieutenant Maury. There are, 
however, many lesser tracts — 
small footways, as it were — 
diverging from the main trunk 
roads of the atmosphere, which 
taking their course and strength 
from the varied surface of the 
land follow irregular, and, as 
yet, but little known directions. 
t is to these, and to the con- 
firmation of what is already be- 
lieved to be the case, that the 
attention ‘of nautical observers 
is wished to be directed, so that, 
in the course of time, by the 
united efforts of British and Ame- 
rican sake tiple we may be 
enabled to fill up the many blank 
and uncertain spaces in our great 
Air Map. 


GONE! 


I HAVE the letter yet, Minnie, 
You sent the very day 

That gave your first-born to your arms, 
And I was far away. 

I saw through every trembling line 
How precious was the boy, 

How pleasure shook the weakened hand 
That wrote to wish me joy. 


Of all thy mother's little ones, 
The plaything and the pet, 
Poor children, lovingly they come 
To rock the cradle yet; 
And, knowing not how sound hie sleep, 
All arts to wake him try. 
Alas! from so much love, Minnie, 
To think that he should die! 


Look at the small pare hand, Minnie, 
So motionless in mine, 

I used to let it, soft and warm, 
About my finger twine; 

And ag it fastened in my heart 
That slight uncertain bold, 

Its touch will linger on my hand 
Till my hand too is cold. 


8* 
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Our bridal day; that summer day: 
Dost thon remember now? 

Joy's blossoms were unsullied then 
Ag those about thy brow. 

Thank God! I have my fair bride still, 
And, by thy loving eye, 

Thou wouldst not give me up, Minnie, 
E’en that he might not die. 


A Heaven of safety and repose; 
Ah! should we wish him back 

From its clearlights and thornless flowers 
To tread life’s dusty track. 

Think what a radiant little one 
Shall mect us by-and-bye; 

And yet that he should die, Minnie — 
Alas, that he should die! 
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a knapsack. Not meaning to be . 
detained for an indefinite time we 
resolved, bold Layards that we 
were, to institute some excava- 
tions on our own account. We 
set to work therefore at once, and 
|had no lack of curious discoveries. 
Barrels of flour, casks of stout, 
bags of sugar, bales of slops, 
‘butts of water, bundles ofspades, 
we dragged and hauled about, 
meeting with a little of every- 
thing 


except the things we 
wanted. After lighting an unlaw- 

ful lantern, and exploring all the 

crannies, we at last saw, at the 

BAD LUCK AT BENDIGO. netem of a well dug through the 
Arnivep at Melbourne on the other merchandize, a cart. We 
nineteenth of September, I took! hoped it was our own, and after 
an early opportunity of distribu- several hours’ labour, during 
ting my pile of letters of intro- which we moved, among other 
duction. Found, that although articles, a grand piano in a case, 
addressed by influential people: we came down cleverly upon it. 
to influential people, they were ‘Just you let that air cart alone, 
altogether valueless. Influential! will you?” Truly we had no right 
friends in England were at that to touch it, for it was not ours. 
time showing no mercy to the! More hours’ labour, and at last 
Melbourne people, who received) we got our property together; 
a great many more drafts upon|ours, because I had bought my 
their courtesy thanit waspossible share in it. ‘The cart had been 
for them to honour. _ brought out, in the innocent be- 
I agreed then to join a party of! lief that horses were to be bought 
my fellow passengers, and try ataboutfifteen poundseach. ‘lhe 
fortune’s temper with them atthe| price of a horse we found was 
diggings. Allthetoolsandimple about seventy pounds. One we 
ments which my new friends had learnt also would not be enough; 
brought from London being two would be required, and they 
buried at the bottom of the ship’s would very likely be both stolen 
hold, we were told thatsomedays before the week was out. Tools 
must elapse before they could be of all kinds which we had brought 
disinterred. As for myself, I had from the other end of the world 
taken out only a knapsack and a were to be boughtatthediggings, 
sea chest. If lever were to make from men leaving, ata trifle less 
the trip again I should take only than the common London price, 
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Nobody carried picks and shovels 
out from Melbourne with him. 
The best thing we could do we 
did; put everything into a sale, 
and so got rid of all encum- 
brance. 

The only thing we did not sell, 
of all our London importations, 
was a tent, which we proposed 
sending to the diggings by a car- 
rier. After a search through the 
town which cost us a whole day, 
we at last found a carrier starting 
to Bendigo — our destination — 
who for the moderate sum of eight 
guineas, engaged to take charge 
of our gold-diggers’ home. 

The next morning we were up 
betimes, had an early breakfast, 
and equipped ourselves in 
marching order. Each of us 
strapped on a belt, containing a 
revolver, an axe, and a knife; 
each carried on his shoulders a 
knapsack and blanket, and slung 
by his side a havresack, with 
bread, meat, and a can for water. 
So furnished, off we started. The 
transition from town to bush is 
very abrupt, and in a few minutes 
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reaching it we found it to be lo- 
cated upon very swampy land, 
and promising a bed infested 
with anew kind of jumper — not 
with fleas, but frogs. Frogs were 
hopping about there by tens of 

thousands. 
We had not yet been broken 
in to all that sort of eae we 
ore I 


minded frogs, and there 


suggested that we should becare- 
ful to pick out the highest and the 
dryest spot. We did so, and then 
having thrown the knapsacks 
from our aching shoulders, cut 
down wood with our axes and 
kindled a bonfire, which we set 
to roar against the trunk of a fine 
tree. Thereupon we made our- 
selves some tea in our tin pots, 
and sat down upon our knapsacks 
toahearty supper. While munch- 
ing we were accosted by three 
horsemen, stock farmers, on their 
way home. They cheered us with 
the information that if we were 
bound for Bendigo we were not 
on the right track, at the same 
time pointing out Mount Macedon 
in the distance 


a hint afterwards 
we seemed to have passed all,important to us), by which they 
traces of civilisation. We halted} said the road wound; then wish- 
at midday, anddined. After an | ing us luck they rode off. 

hour's rest, strapped on our' ‘To have gone astray in the 
“swag” again and went our way. wood like the famous babies was 
At sunset we found ourselves in'no great luck, but it consoled us 
arough-looking country, abound-; that we could besavage; London 
ing with volcanic boulders, and) savages. We took to forest life, 
very scant of trees. There was a as boys to cricket. First, we cut 
clump of them to be seen on our down about a cart-load of wood 
right, and as a supply of wood is and built it into a heap near the 
very necessary for judicious;fire, for use as fuel. Then, with 
camping, we selected that epee bushy ends of the branches, 
as our lodging for the night. On! we formed about ourselves a sort 
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of hedge to keep the wind off. 
Within our enclosure we ar- 
ranged that each should watch 
in turn for two hours during the 
night; thatis to say, from eight 
o'clock till daybreak. Llay down 
on the ground, head on knap- 
sack, hand to pistol, feet to fire, 
and in three minutes was sound 
asleep. At two o’clock I was 
roused to take my watch, and 
found the stock of wood ex- 
hausted and the fire low; so J 


took my axe, and kept myself a 


awake hacking away at the 
trees in the-dark —a good savage 
amusement — splashing about, 
ancle deep in water, because I 
could not see to pick my steps. 
There is a wild charm after all 
about a night bivouac, of which a 
man must be a dullard if he is not 
sensible. I grew to like it. But 
for the scandal I should now be 
glad to quit my house in Camber- 
well of nights, and go to bed by 
a bonfire set alight under the 
ara el I used never to tire of 
watching the fitful flame that em- 
braced the tree, against which it 
was always kindled, killing it 
with kisses; of the dimly defined 
trunks that formed our chamber 
wall, and against which hung our 
havresacks; of the wild firelit 
figures of the sleepers , with their 
arms in readiness; and, of the si- 


lence, broken only by the wind 
that moaned in the dim forest. So. 


we enjoyed our first night in tke 
bush. At daybreak I aroused our 
;and, after arefreshing wash 
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Noonday halt and evenin 
camp were the same for severa 
days. Our route lay through a 
picturesque country, with many 
signs of volcanic origin. On the 
evening of the fourth day we 
a at the bottom of a dell, 
by the side of a pleasant running 
stream among enormous ae 
ments ofvolcanicstone. Towards 
the middle of the night it rained 
heavily. Therain awoke me; but, 
as it could not be turned off b 

ny tap I knew of, I lay still. 
After a short time I heard a low 
conversation between two of my 
companions. They were uncom- 
fortable. Very much so. The 
did not like it. Our meat was all 
gone, and nothing remained but 
a few biscuits. When they also 
were gone we might be starved 
to death. Goaded by such hor- 
rible thoughts I heard them con- 
spiring how they would return to 
Melbourne. Day broke; and, 
during breakfast (which consisted 
of a biscuit each) they broached 
to me their plot. I asked them, 
Did they want to go back for 
umbrellas? As for provisions, it 
was certain that we must soon 
come upon some flocks of sheep, 
when we could buy one and eat 
it, Finally, I declared that I 
meant to go on, that I was willing 
to wait two hours in our camp 
while they triedaboutformutton ; 
but if they did not, by the end of 
that time, return to me, I should 
go onalone. I had — each of us 

ad— three biscuits; { would put 


in the next puddle, we had break- myself upon a biscuit a day; and 


fast, and resumed our journey. | 


there was no fear but that within 
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three days I should meet with 
something eatable. 

They consented to this plan, 
and off they went. When the two 
hours were fully ay I climbed on 
to the highest bou der for a part- 
ing look after my comrades, and 
fancied that I saw them in the 
distance; fired my pistol, and was 
answered by another. I then 
waited. They came back unsuc- 
cessful, very sulky; moreover, 
they had been scurvily used. 
Seeing a man at a distance they 
had gone up to him to ask for 
food, when he savagely presented 
a pistol, threatening to shoot 
them if they did not keep their 
distance. The stranger had no 
food to spare for them, and did 
not know where they could get 
any. Now, it happened that 


during the absence of my friends junction. 


I had been thinking, and had 
come to the resolve, that if com- 
pelled to travel by myself, I 
would abandon the tracks, which 
are the marks left by the carts 
going to the diggings. These 
tracts often wind very circuitous- 
ly to avoid the hills; andI saw no 


reason why, guided by a pocket rivin 
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it was agreed that we would try 
the adventure of a dash into the 
pathless country. . 
So we did; and, after crossing 
solitary plains, arrived by night 
at hills covered with dense wood. 
We supped upon half a biscuit 
each, and in the morning break- 
fasted upon the other half. Then, 
with angry stomachs, we re- 
sumed our march. It would be 
difficult to convey an idea of the 
intense labour and fatigue we 
next experienced. For miles after 
miles our course lay across moun- 
tains heavily timbered, over- 
woven with thick tangled under- 
wood. Of level open ground 
there was literally not an acre; 
the base of one mountain joined 
to the base of the next, with a 
quagmire always at the point of 
At the top of each 
mountain, as well as at the bot- 
tom, the compass was referred 
to, and there were bearings 
taken. Mountain after mountain 
we had scaled, frequentty obliged 
to cling with both our hands, and 
pause to pant for breath at every 
few steps. How often, on ar- 
at the summit of some 


compass and an excellent map of height we looked eagerly for- 
the colony that I had with me, I ward, hoping ‘to see an expanse 
should not try for a straight cut of clear, level, ground! But no, 
across the country. Mount Mace- there was ever another mien 
don, a known point, was visible barricade to climb over, and our 
in the distance, and I calculated limbs ached and our stomachs 
that if I crossed the chain of hungered at the sight. 

mountains, of which Macedon Once through an opening in 
forms part, ina N.N.W.direction, the forest, I caught sight of 
I should save many miles of jour- Mount Macedon, and calling my 
ney. All this I stated tomy com- companions pomted it out to 
rades; and, aftermuch discussion, them. On examining the com- 
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pass we found that our course 
was exactly true. By that dis- 
covery they got a little con- 
fidence. 

We had been, for along time, 
forcing our way through the 
tangled underwood to the top of 
one particular mountain which, 
from the bleached skeleton of a 
sheep that we found on the top, | 
claimed my right, as a pioneer, 
to call Mount Skeleton. When 
we did reach the top of that 
mount wewere utterly exhausted, 
and for some time totally unable 
to goany farther. Flinging our- 
selves on our backs, panting for 
breath, and all of us black as 
sweeps (from contact with the 
trunks ‘of the trees, blackened 
by bush fires) we were too tired 
to speak or stir, and lay stretched 
out as motionless as though we 
ourselves had been, or were 
about to become skeletons. 
Flocks of brightly coloured birds 
danced in the air about us 
screaming, perhaps a wake; and 
the laughing jaguar (commonly 
called jackass) with his loud Ha, 
ha, ha! seemed to consider our 
predicament the happiest of 
jokes. 

Suddenly a report was heard, 
quickly followed by another, and 
another. Something mortal that 
way came. Yorgetful of fatigue 
up we started, and made off in 
the direction of the sound. Down 
the side of the mountain we went, 

lunging through the underwood, 
eedless of pain, and came at 
ast upon a stockman driving a 
eam of bullocks. He told us 


io 
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that we could get meat, flour, and 
other necessaries, at a station a 
few miles further on; that we 
were right for Bendigo, and had 
saved twenty miles by our short 
cut. So, bidding him good day, 
we pushed on for the station. 
There we told the owner what we 
wanted, and he led us into a 
large, rough, wooden building 
like an English barn; but, in- 
stead of corn in it, there were 
commodities of all kinds; the 
place was a general store. The 
farmers in the interior, when 
they sell their wool, lay in at 
such places a sufficient stock of 
everything they are likely to 
want for a year. We each bought 
flour and a quarter of mutton. 
That is the smallest quantity 
sold; and, during the heat of the 
Australian summer, it is ge- 
nerally half thrown away, for it 
becomes covered with maggots a 
few hours after itis killed. Ours 
was a hot summer experience, 
and I may state generally that we 
were obliged to eat our meat 
either before the warmth of life 
was out of it, or else with more 
life in it than might be palatable 
to anybody nice about his din- 
ner. 

Next day we resumed our 
journey, which still lay through 
forest. In a few hours we came 
upon an extensive encampment 
and found that it was composed 
of some sixty émigrants on the 
way to the diggings. They com- 
plained sadly of the difficulty 
they had in nding enough food 
for so many; had no compass 
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among them, and had lost their| but as he found us too well armed 
way repeatedly since they first for his purpose, he simply asked 
came into the wood. It was the the usual question, ‘“‘Had we 
famous Black Forest in which, as seen any bullocks?” to which we 
we journeyed on, we passed replied No, and asked in return 
several other parties going up to where we cculd buy meat. He 
Bendigo. It was wretched work directed us to a station and rode 
for horses there, and bullocks; off. Not one of our party had 
numbers of them lay like camels seen his approach until he was 
in the desert, dead by the road-|close upon us. Had we not been 
side. The tracks were ploughed well armed (we took care to let 
up to the very axles. Frequently him satisfy his mind on that 
a dray would be bogged, and it point), we should certainly have 
would be the work of sixteen been attacked. - 
oxen fastened on to extricate it. Then we had an odd parody 
At other times the road on a hill! upon shopping in the bush. We 
side was so shelving, that there;saw by public advertisement 
were ropes inoacd to one side; upon a paper, nailed against a 
of the dray, and held by men, to tree, like the boots of Bombastes, 
prevent an overturn. that meat and flour were to 
We had been eleven days in| be sold hard by. The place in- 
the Black Forest, and were dicated was a station, situated 
growing tired of its scorched ona gentlyrising ground, around 
trunks. It is a notorious place which ran a clear stream. As 
for bushrangers, who come and there was no bridge to be seen, I 
come a strange suddenness. Of volunteered to leap across the 
this we had an instance. We had water, and bring back supplies 
halted at mid-day, and were forallour party. Soldid. The 
deep in the mysteries of Sere building, when I reached it, 
when a horse’s head was laid af- proved to be of the rudest kind. 
fectionately on my shoulder. I The walls were of hewn planks, 
felt for my pistol, and turning clumsily nailed together, having 
round, faced a bold horseman, crevices between them wide 
CU of the Claude du Val school. ye to let the hand through; 
e€ was mounted on a blood the floor was of beaten clay. 
mare, wore long riding boots of There were no flowers planted 
polished enamelled leather, had there, and no attempt tae: 
a Colt’s revolver in his belt, an- had been made to give an air of 
other pair in his holsters, anda comfort to the place. Yet I 
green veil sete iie Hom We pread learned that the owner and his 
straw hat. The long lash of a family had been residing in that 
handsomely mounted stock whip shed for sixteen years. I went 
was coiled elegantly in his hand. with the dairy-woman to an out- 
Probably hecame toreconnoitre; house for provisions. She was 
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Vv independent, and on my 
olitely expressing a preference 
or another joint instead of the 
one she wished to sell, I was told 
that there was my beef, and that 
I might take it, or leave it, she 
did not care which. A coarse 
jou being better than no meat 

decided of course to take it, and 
also bought some flour, payin 
sixpence for the pound of each. 
asked whether there was not a 
bridge by which I could return; 
she said there was a small one on 
the other side for their own use, 
but that it would not suit them to 
build bridges for strangers. I 
was glad to leave the scornful 
lady and return to my compa- 
nions; but they, during my ab- 
sence, had been walking on by 
the side of the stream. I shouted 
to them and my stopped; but 
when I came up loaded with my 
meat and flour, I found the 
stream between us rather more 
than could be taken at a leap; 
the only way of crossing for a 
stranger was to wade through it. 
So I put down the flour upon the 
grass, and walked into the little 
river, meatinhand. The water 
rose to my chest, but I soon 
erossed, and handing up the 
meat went back to fetch the flour, 
which also was brought over safe- 
ly. Now, I think a little compe- 
tition would have rubbed the rust 
off those uncivil rah soe neo 
And who knows that t 
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Forest, and soon after quitting 
it, the country became more 
open, and we met more travel- 
lers. Tents, for the sale of pro- 
visions, were set up at short in- 
tervals, and all fears upon the 
score of provender were at rest. 
On the last night’s camp, before 
entering Bendigo, I felt a desire 
to wash the linen frock:and 
trowsers which I had worn durin 
the journey, for I had notice 
what appeared to be a nice pool 
of water close at hand. I took, 
therefore, my piece of soap, put 
on my other suit of clothes out of 
my knapsack, and set off. Down 
went “‘my wash” beneath the 
crystal surface; but oh! woe was 
me when it came up again, con- 
verted into a thick Nai of green 
slime. Rinse it off 1 could not, 
for the whole pool was a fraud, a 
trick of Nature Dee on the un- 
wary traveller. The top of the 
water was indeed clear, but un- 
derneath it was a museum of 
aquatic botany. Naturally dis- 
concerted, 1 set to work with my 
knife to scrape off the mass of 
specimens thatI had thus collect- 
ed, and next morning had to 
squeeze the clothes into my knap- 
sack, streaky, smeary, and 
damp, a lump of linen most ridi- 
culous and lamentable. 

After we had been fourteen 
days on the journey through the 
wood as aforesaid, we reached 


ere may Bendigo. Pits, tents, and people 


not be a very Oxford Street of gradually became numerous. On 


shops fifty years hence, across 
that hill; for we were there get- 
ting to the verge of the Black 


each side of the dusty path the 
earth was turned up, and there 
were miners at work; stores of 
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oods were exposed for sale. We 
inquired our way to the Commis- 
sioner’s camp, in order that we 
might be ready to get our licences 
in the morning, for we had no 
mind to lose time, and having 
taken up a satisfactory position, 
flung off our loads like pilgrims, 
with our progress ended, and so 
camped at last within our golden 


city. 

% the morning our first care 
was to seek the tent of which the 
carrier had taken charge. We 
could not find it; we never did 
find it. The carrier had taken 
our eight guineas, and remained 
charged with the tent into the 
bargain. He would not burden us 
again with it, good man. We 
also looked about for second- 
hand tools, and of these we 
found that there were plenty to 
be had, at reasonable prices. 
Having made our purchases, and 
taken out our licences, we went 
back to our location, voting our- 
selves worthy of a holiday for the 
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been loosened by the pickaxe. 
We had built a hut of boughs 
to shield us from the mid-day 
sun; the days were very hot, 
but the nights dreadfully 
cold. One night while we were 
asleep a heavy rain setin, which 
lasted until morning. The 
boughs, of course, afforded no | 
protection; we and our blankets 
were soon dripping wet;'the camp 
fire was extinguished, and the 
ia around us a complete 
ake district. If there was any- 
thing that my companions parti- 
cularly hated it was rain, for their 
umbrellas were unfortunately left 
in London. It occurred to me 
that our best course was to build 
a hut which should be quite as 
sound asanumbrella. This was 
proposed and agreed to; we ar- 
ie dr to work at the pits and 
the hut alternately. We had by 
that time come to the bottom of 
one pit about twenty feet deep, 
without getting anything more 
satisfactory out of it, than if we 


remainder of the day. That over had gone out to dig on Putney 


we set to work, and dug four Common. 


holes. After delving down to a 
depth of about six feet, the water 
came into our holes, and we came 
out of them. We found this to 
be a common accident, numbers 


Therefore we set to 
work again on fresh holes. 

After a time we wanted flour, 
and one evening, after our day’s 
work was finished, I, and another 
of our party went to purchase it. 


of pits being rendered useless by Knowing how quickly darkness 
the underground springs. Shift-' succeeds sunset there, we walked 
ing our operations we sunk four as fast as we could to the store, 
holes more, and were busy in which was about two miles dis- 
them for some days. The ground tant. Having made our purchases, 
was obstinately hard, pene s we returned, but were soon un- 
burnt clay, and every shovel full able to see the path. The light 
of earth that we threw out could had faded inte darkness, and the 
be thrown out only after ithad imtricacy of s0 many paths as 
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there were wang 


among the 
excavations, puzzle 


us complete- 
. To make matters worse, we 
id not know how to describe the 
haa of our camp. The nearest 
nown point was the Commissio- 
ner’s station, and our hut was a 
mile distant from it. We certainly 
could lie down where we were, 
and wait until morning, but as we 
could not camp down properly, 
for want of blankets, axe and 
matches, we did not like the op- 
tion. 
After spending some time over 
experimental trips, we spied a 


camp fire, and went up to it toask | 
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ground, I sank down, in an in- 
stant, to my chest. As I was al- 
together vanishingI shouted out, 
and our conductor, turninground, 
had time to catch my hand. There 
was no time lost, and I was just 
struggling out,as my companion, 
who followed closely at my heels 

went in behind me. We pulle 

him also out, and although it was 
but a dirty joke, we couldnothelp 
laughing at our own condition. 
We were both encased in a thick 
coating of wet clay, nearly up to 
our necks; for we had sunk into a 
worked out hole, which had been 
filled up with the wet refuse of 


of the inmates, at any rate, could | other pits. We had become a pair 
they be so kind as to tell us the|of plaster images, and only want- 
way to the Commissioner’s? On‘ed an Italian boy to put us on a 


our approach two bull-dogs, 
chained to a stake, sprang for- 
ward and almost choked them- 
selves in their attempt to get at 
us. They were Bendigo watch- 
men. I knew an unfortunate man 
out late at night, who, passing on 
his way between two tents, was 
seized by the dogs belonging to 
them , and had his flesh nearly 
torn from his bones before he was 
rescued. Well, when we had told 
our story, a man very kindly said 
that he would go with us himself, 
and show us the way on: just as 
he might have done in London. 
Setting out again at a sharp pace, 
he led us along a path, still wind- 
ing between deep Be that were 
dug on either side. I was congra- 
tulating myself on our escape 
from a great risk of being lost 
among them, when, stepping on 
what appeared to be level 


board, and sell us like Greek 
slaves. | 

In a few minutes more we came 
to the Commissioner’s, and our 
guide repeating his regret for our 
misfortune took his leave. Left 
to ourselves, we again tried to find 
the way to our hut, crossing and 
recrossing in different directions. 
At last, when it was nearly mid- 
night, we hae up our search as 
hopeless. But what could we do? 
We could not lie down in night- 
dresses of wet clay, and we could 
light no fire. I proposed that we 
should go to the police camp at 
the Commissioner’s, and askleave 
to lic down by the fire there until 
morning. The suggestion was ap- 
proved, and, ascending the hill on 
which their watch-fires blazed, 
we considerably surprised the 
police force by the extraordinary 
appearance of two plaster casts 
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in search ofabed. Leave to rest 
was of coursereadily granted, but 
there was no spare blanket or 
horsecloth with which we poor 
images might cover ourselves. 
We lay down by the fires, cold to 
the bones, or the wires, if we were 
really casts. Then one of the sen- 
tinels (a good fellow), with an 
oath declaring that he could not 
see men in such a state, took oF 
his great-coat and placed it atour'! 
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a log close by. This knocked it 


off, and knocked a my compa- 
nion, who soon followed my 
example. A fine cloud we raised 
together, in which we were both 
concealed, as though we had been 
really heathen gods, Cupids or 
Apollos made of other stuff than 
plaster. Before leaving, we each 
offered to the good-natured sen- 
tinel some money as a return for 
his kindness, but he positively 


disposal. We thanked him hear-|refused it, nor could we prevail 
tily, stripped off our wet clothes,|upon him to accept anything 
and covered ourselves over'more than a hearty shake of the 
with it. ‘hand, as we bade him a cordial 
In spite of my fatigue I gould. good-bye. With the light came a 
not sleep: sometimes the wind release from our difficulties, and 
would come rushing and eddying, in a quarter of an hour we regain- 
now driving the flamealmostover ed our own abode. 
us, and the next minute taking all) Our hut then occupied the 
the warmth out of our marrow. whole of our spare time. The 
The scene around, too, was very framework was composed of the 
novel and exciting to the fancy., trunks of trees, which we felled, 
Out of the wall of gloom, beyond ‘and lopped, and fixed inthe earth, 
the glare of the fire, tall military: fitted with ridge poles and rafters, 
figures, well-armed, came and'and across which we stretched a 
went, frequently stopping to exa-'tarpaulin. The sides were filled 
mine us — as if they thought of. in with turf sods, set in wet clay. 
buying us — with some degrce of, There only remained the two 
curiosity. At half-hour intervals,,ends to complete. At this stage 
a sentinel close to our ears called of our career my companions be- 
out in a loud voice, ‘‘Number one came disheartened. ‘There was 
— all’s well!” which was imme- no success in digging. The work 
diately answered from a distant: was very severe, the discomfort 
spot, by “Number two — all ’s was excessive, and we had to sup- 
well!” ‘Then Number three, and,; port ourselves entirely with the 
Jastly, Number four vouched for money we had brought out with 
the well-being of their respective us: the prices of all kinds of food 
posts. And so that long night (and that none of the choicest) 
passed. At the first dawnof morn-: being enormous. At last one of 
ing I jumped up, and as the plas-'our men declared his intention of 
ter on my clothes had set quite, abandoning the diggings altoge- 
hard,I began banging them upon ther. He should go back to Mel- 
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bourne, Off he went. A few days 
more of hard work,- and no pay, 
ate up the patience of the other 
two, and they also departed, ur- 

ing me very much to go with 

em. I steadily refused, because 
I had determined to give to my 
undertaking a fair three months’ 
trial. 

Left alone with my own 
thoughts at the other side of the 
world, I was amused, and Bees 
haps now and then touched by 
the aspect of shiftlessness and 
incompleteness that belongs to a 
community, consisting almost 
wholl va men. I was standing 
one day in the forest talking to 
some men, whose beards of many 
months’ growth, bronzed com- 
plexions, and rough dress, gave 
them a savage appearance, when, 
suddenly, a lady on horseback 
(grobably the wife of the Com- 
missioner), followed by aservant, 
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evening, soon after my compa- 
nions had left, [wentto the store to 
buy acamp oven, which] brought 
home with me. It was very rusty, 
but I thought it would bake none 
the worse for that. After washing 
myself I went to bed. Jn about an 
hour the palm of my left hand 

which was covered with broken 
blisters, from the constant use of 
the axe) began to ache very 
much ; the pain increased fast, and 


ly increased to worse, and at the 
end of the week my hand and arm 
had run together into one un- 
sightly mass. The rust had acted 
on my blistered fingers. The pain 
was agonising, it allowed me no 
rest day or ni ght. Not only was I 
unable to work, but I could scarce- 
ly dress myself, or cook. The 
slightest movement gave me in- 
creased pain. At the end of a 


appeared. All conversation in |fortnight the inflammation came 
stantly ceased, and we followed |to a head, and no less than five 
her with our eyes until the last openings formed; four in my arm, 
flutter of her riding habit waslost!one in the palm of my hand. 
amongst the trees. On her dis-| Those who have never been in 
appearance one of the men, with, Australia can form no idea how 
a deep gasp, as if he had not rapidly under its hot sun inflam- 
breathed for the last few minutes, mation advances. Since I had 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Ah, a sight like that no one to bring me the least help, 
does a man good!” the fever became aggravated. 

1 was left quite alone, but even Sometimes I was nervously at 
that did not discourage me, asI work for three quarters of an 
considered that if the toil was hour trying to get a fire, sitting 
greater, so also might be the/on a log and blowing it with one 
reward. I continued at work as be- | hand, whilst the pain in the other 
fore; but, although I found gold, it was distracting me. Then per- 
wasinsuch small quantities, that, haps, just as I thought that I had 
as an Irishman nail, it would take coaxed a few sparks into action, 
a ton of it to weigh a pound. One!a great gust of wind rushed in 
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from the unfinished end of my 
hut, killed them entirely, and dis- 
persed their ashes. 1 know what 
utter desolation is, since I have 
tasted illness thus alone in the 
backwoods. Scarcely able to 
dress myself (indeed I was obli- 
ged for several nights to lie down 
in my clothes, being unable to get 
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during the night crept in through 
the linen folds and done the mis- 
chief. I remained for a few mo- 
ments stupified at the sight — al- 
most cast down into complete 
despair. Oh for a familiar hand or 
voice at that moment! However, 
the necessity for exertion soon 
made itself felt, and hastening 


them off), and quite deprived of my fire to boil the water, I sat 


power to use my axe, I could but 
make a fire with the small sticks 
blown down from thetrees, which 
I gleaned from the ground, wan- 
dering about like an old woman 
for the purpose. Through the 


down on alog, penknife in hand 
and cut the maggots out; then 

fomented the wirole wound with 
boiling water. Happily I succeed- 
ed in the work of extirpation. I 
was afraid lest the corruption 


open ends of my hut, clouds of might have penetrated to the 


dust came whirling. The com- 
monest necessary Thad to fetch 
for myself, however high the fe- 
ver, from a distance; and the wa- 


bone, in which case I should have 
attempted the amputation of my 
hand, for travelling to Melbourne 
in any such condition was im- 


ter, which it cost me muchtrouble possible. 


to procure, was of the colour of 


ea-soup. I was obliged to drink 


it, and also to use it with ay tea. : 
f, as. 


All that I could do for myse 


For six weeks I led this life, 
which would have tried Robinson 
Crusoe; confined to my hut, 
except when I was obliged to 


a physician, was to apply bread’ go out to purchase necessaries, 
poultices (requiring for the pur- ! counting the flight of time by the 
pose one half-quartern loaf t ree course of the sun by day, and of 
times a day, at a daily expense the moon by night. I dared not 
for the three loaves ofseven-and- leave to go down to Melbourne, 
sizpence), together with warm /as my wounds required incessant 
fomentations. One night I lay|care, and water was not always 
cows oe pedir ps ae my eae Ds pan a Toate 
nds, applied fresh poultices readed mortification, but a 
ae ig bandages, and finally wra : last the wounds closed. I resumed 
ed a clean kerchief over all.;the spade, but found my hand 
Next morning at daybreak I took |unab e to sustain the shock of 
off the bandages, and who cannot digging. I then determined to 
understand my horror on percei-| quit Bendigo. Disposing of all 
ving pune the oe in my Ae my tools for oes ae pace taped 
was alive with maggots. Somejcost me, I packed up my p- 
one of the blowfies , of which sack, Bewe my money under my 
there were millions about,- had arms , filled my havresack wi 
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‘bread and meat, and so badefare- hunting through the town to get 


well to the golden soil. 

It was most necessary that no 
time should belostonthe journey, 
as if I had any relapse upon the 
road I should be worse off than 
ever. Iwas of course very much 
weakened and reduced. My face, 
which two months before had 
become copper-coloured from 
the exposure to the sun and air, 


alodging. What I at last did get 
was a room containing nothing 
but a bare mattress, a cane chair, 
and an empty box for table. For 
the use of all this, and food, I 
was to pay two pounds a-week. 
Money would scarcely purchase 
vegetables or fruit, of which I 
was In pa need. My landlady 
sent all over the town to get me 


was almost white. Loaded with|a cabbage for my dinner, but not 
the impediments essential tobush'one could be procured for any 
travel, I started on Tuesday atiprice. The governors of the 
noon,*and camped outside Mel-;hospital at that time were indeed 
bourne on Friday night, having advertising for some one to con- 
walked in three days and a half, tribute a tew cabbages for the 
one hundred and thirty miles,' poor patients. ‘The diggers’ diet 
of which the greatest part lay’ prevailed very much, perforce, in 
through hilly and forest country.; Melbourne: mutton, damper and 
I completely wore down both)tea. ‘The miserable accommoda- 
my shoes and stockings to thce|tion] have just described was in 
ground. Several times I wasja few days taken from me, the 
obliged to stop, when I found a| owner wanting the room for 
stream, and wash my feet, which himself; so I then camped in 
were very painful, and became Canvas Town until I finally 
encased with dirt and blood. 


A pair of socks,’ that I bought at 
a store in the way, were cut to 

ieces by the end of the day 
pecnues my shoes afforded them 
no shelter. At one time during 
my journey I had to rub on for 
twenty-four hours without tasting 
food. I had taken the wron 
track in the Black Forest, an 
so missed the bush inn where | 
had hoped to replenish; and 
having finished my last biscuit on 
Thursday morning, it was not 
until two o’clock on Friday that 
I ate anything more. 

After getting into Melbourne, 
T spent nearly a whole day in 


returned to England. 


THE GIPSY SLAVES OF 
WALLACHIA. 


Axx travellers who have jour- 
neyed from Zemlitza on the 
Danube to Bucharest, agree in 
painting the country they are 
obliged to traverse in the most 
sombre colours. Once out of 
sight of the lines of trees that 
border the Danube, you enter 
upon an interminable dismal 
plain, with a level horizon that 
surrounds you like a circle, of 
which you are ever the centre. 
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‘Phere are no objects behind, to 
mark your progress by their 
gradual disappearance; there is 
nothing ahead, to encourage you 
on; no mountains of blue rising 
higher and higher, becoming 
substandal as you advarice, 
breaking up their long line into 
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It is not uncommon in cross 
these sad plains to come u 
oups of wild-looking indi 
uals, black as Ethiopians, 
scantily covered by old rags, 
stepping jauntily ont, waving 
their arms, nodding their heads, 
rattling fragments of songs, and 


peaks and valleys bristling with clattering together as they go 


crags or clothed in forest. 
you would know that you are 
‘in motion, you must look upon 
the ground peneath our feet and 
see the pebbles and plants pass 
slowly backwards as your waggon 
moves sleepily on, or whirl dimly 
by as the karoutchor pursues its 
mad career. In winter time, an 
additional dreariness is given to 
this desert by the absence of the 
sun, which 1s hidden from view 
by one vast cloud stretching from 
horizon to horizon, low down, 
80 as almost to resemble a mist 
just risen from the earth. Here 
and there, a few slight elevations 
a foot or two high, indicate the 
preee of an underground vil- 
e. At various distances, tall 
poles rise into the air, markin 
the positions of wells, aroun 
which the sky is speckled by 
flights of crows and vultures. 
Now and then you meet parties 
of peasants cl ae in sheepskin, 
and wearing prodigious mus- 
tachios, wandering gorau the 
level. At night the only sound 
is the wind whistling through the 
low bushes, eee) pene 
to the ear the reports of a volley 
of musketry fired by some 
of: travellers who amuse them- 
selves in this martial way. 
Household Words. XXII, 


If the blacksmith’s tools which they 


bear upon their*backs. Further 
on, perhaps, when night has 
fallen, an hour or two after 
these odd-looking people, have 
gone ahead of your waggon (they 
take two strides for one of your 
oxen) the ground ahead will 
probably become spangled as 
with glow-worms; and presently 
a sort of whirlwind of strange 
sounds, half song, half shout will 
be borne by the night breeze, to 
mingle with the buzz of your own | 
caravan, and the creaking of the 
wheels. You have come upon a 
village, an encampment, a burrow 
of gipsy troglodytes (dwellers in 
caves), who are either sitting 
around the remains of the fires 
they have lighted to cook their 
evening meal, or, with open doors 
or traps, by the light of a candle 
stuck in the ground, are engaged 
in smoking red clay or cherry- 
wood pipes, and drinking the 
harsh wine of the country. 

These people are of the most - 
humble and most unfortunate 
section of the Wallachian people, 
the Zigans, who of old formed a 
flourishing little state, paying 
tribute to the Greek empire, but» 
who are now redaced to a con- 
dition of abject slavery. Their 
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history is most obscure, and itis 
not with certainty known whence 
they came or by what steps ey 
deseended to their present level. 
It seems certain, however, that 
they belong to the same family 
of wanderers who are known in 
Egypt as Gayaras, in Hungary as 
Zingari, in Germany as Zigeuner, 
in Spain as Gitanos, in France 
as Bohemians, and in England 
as Gipsies. Their own traditions 
derive them from Syria, whence 
they were transported in the 
eighth century, by one of the 
Greek emperors, to Thrace. On 
account of some peculiarities in 
their manners, perhaps of some 
strange forms of doctrine, they 
seem to have become detested 
and despised by neighbouring 
nations, and especially by the 
Mohammedans. When the Turks 
penetrated into their territory, 
instead of merely requiring tri- 
bute from them, they attacked 
them with fury, dispersed them, 
hunted them down like wild 
beasts, and condemned those to 
td alt servitude whose lives 

ey spared. In this persecution 
they were encouraged by the 
Christians: who shared, indeed, 
the greater part of the newly 
made serfs among themselves. 
it is estimated that at present 
there are more than twenty-three 
thousand Zigan familiesin Moldo- 
‘Wallachia, comprising about a 
hundred and fifty thousand souls. 
A certain number of these belong 
te the State, which employs them 
in mines and publie works; whilst 
the others are divided among the 
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monasteries and the Boyards. 
Some of these latter possess as 
many as five or six thousand, 
engaged in part in the most 
laborious works connected with 
their estates, in part let out upon 
hire. They sell or exchange them 
at certain fixed periods of the 
year, bringing them like cattle to 
market; until lately, they treated 
them with such severity that they 
not unfrequently drove them to 
suicide. Many Boyards of humane 
character now grant a semi- 
liberty to their Zigans, allowing 
them for so much a year to pe 
about as they please, seeking for 
work, and retaining the produce 
of it. Once every spring, the 
half-enfranchised slave must 
make his appearance and pay 
his tribute. Sometimes, also, he 
brings an instalment of his own 
price, and thus manages by 
degrees to free himself. An 
industrious man may earn his 
liberty in ten years; but this 
unfortunate race has been so 
brutalised by long suffering, and 
is so addicted to every kind of 
debauchery, that very few suc- 
ceed in rescuing themselves from 
bondage. eee the Boyards 
of the present day there are 
a good many whose copper com- 
plexion, white teeth, and general 
east of countenance, evidently 
yrove them to be descended from 
Ligans. 
he physical constitution of 
people is atone 
marked. e men are generally 
of lofty stature, robust and 
sinewy. Their skin is black or 
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copper-coloured; their hair, 
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of ten or twelve, and whole 


thick and woolly; their lips areof swarms of girls and boys may 


negro heaviness, and their teeth 
as white as pearls; the nose is 
considerably flattened, and the 
whole countenance is illumined, 
as it were, by lively rolling eyes. 
All, without exception, wear 
beards. Their dress consists 
commonly of a piece of tattered 
cloth thrown carelessly around 
them: perhaps an old bed-curtain 

iven by some master, or a 

lanket that has gone through 
every degree of fortune, until 
it has been gejected by the 
scullion. 

As is the case in many savage 
tribes, the women are either 
extremely ugly or extremely 
handsome. M 


sometimes be seen rolling about 
together in the dust or mud in 
summer, in the water or snow 
in winter — like so many black 
worms. As you pass by, a dozen 
heads of matted hair and a dozen 
pairs of sharp eyes are raised 
towards you, and you are greeted 
with a mocking shout, which 
alone tells you that the 
hideous things are your fellow- 
creatures. x : 

In fine weather the Zigan is 
a very independent being. He 
sleeps in the open air, in the 
forests, in the fields, in the streets 
_of the towns — anywhere, in fact, 
| where he can find a place to la 


ost of the Zigana'his head. However, it is their 


are beautiful up to the age of custom, for the summer season, 
twenty; but, after that time, to erect little sheds of canvas, of 
they suddenly shrink and shrivel,|straw, of branches or of mud; 
change colour, bend, and lose|whilst in winter they scratch 
the lightness of their step, as if' deep holes in the earth, which 
an enchanter’s wandhadehanged they roof with reeds and turf. 


them from youth, admired and 
wooed, to dishonoured old age. 
The dress of these women is 
peculiar, consisting generally 
of nothing but a tight tunic or 
boddice made of sheepskin, and 
scarcely reaching to the knees. 
It leaves their legs, their arms, 
and their necks bare. Over their 
heads the most coquettish throw 
a white veil, and somefew indulge 
in leather sandals. As ornaments 
they wear earrings of brass 
filigree, necklaces of paras strung 
upon a slender thong, and a 
variety of metal bracelets. The 
children go naked up to the age 


Their furniture is surprisingly 
simple, consisting of an old 
kettle, afew two-pronged forks, | 
and perhaps, a pair of scissors 
a poignard, and a gourd to hold 
brandy, or arakee — to the use 
of which this race is particularly 
addicted. When they have stowed 
these articles in their holes, or 
under a shed, they call the place 
their home, and go back to it 
every night. They squat upon 
heaps of filth, and begin smoking 
their pipes, while the women set 
before them the eubper which 
has been cooked in the before- 
mentioned oldkettle, swung upon 
- QO 
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three sticks over a fire of wood 
brought in by the children, mixed 
with a kind of peat. Sometimes 
a piece of turned meat, which all 
Christian cooks have rejected in 
the butchers’ shops, or a portion 
of some animal that has come by 
an untimely death and has been 
distributed by a generous Boyard, 
is added to the porridge of beans 
or maize on which the Zigans 
qe support their ea tei 
hey use no plates or spoons, but 
dip their hardened fingers into 
the steaming kettle, and bring up 
a ball of porridge or a fragment 
of meat, which they aool by 
throwing from one palm to the 
other until they can venture to 
cast it down their throats. The 
women and children eat after the 
men, who, as soon as they have 
wiped their hands in their hair, 
e again to their pipes, and — 
if they can afford it—to drinking. 
7 make themselves merry for 
an hour or two, until fatigue 
comes over them, and then go 
pell-mell to their huts, or stretch 
out by the embers of their fires. 
Nothing can be more abominab] 
filthy than the habits of this 
degraded tribe. They are often 
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it be summer, they set up their 
sheds again in a few hours; if it 
be winter, and the frost has not 
yet come on, they form subter- 
ranean dwellings in the course of 
half a night. 

As we have said, a good many 
of the Zigans are employed inthe 
rough labours of agriculture. 
The greater number, however 
are artisans, and are celebrated 
for their ingenuity. Their fa- 
vourite trade is that of the black- 
smith, but they can turn their 
hands to anything; and the ba- 
zaars of Bucharest are filled with 
a vast variety of toys and fancy- 
work, which would do credit to 
our cleverest workmen. But the 
vagabond tendencies of the Zigan 
— perhaps, also, the contempt 
with which he is regarded — pre- 
vent him, except in the rare in- 
stances we have mentioned, from 
rising, by means of his industry, 
in the social scale. It is difficult 
to learn anything of his religious 
or other opinions. From his talk 
one would sometimes fancy him 
to be half Christian, half Moham- 
medan; at other times to be a 
fire-worshipper, an infidel, a be- 
liever in fetishes, or what you will. 


obliged to abandon their villages He is a man of many colours, like 
on account.of the dreadful state his language, which contains 
to which they have been brought traces of an original character, 
by their carelessness. This but which is encrusted, as it were, 
abaudonmaent costs them nothing with words borrowed (itj might, 
in feeling or in money: they are perhaps be more appropriate to 
essentially wanderers. When the say, stolen — for the Zigan, like 
air is too pestiferous to breathe, his brethren we know of, has 
they shouldertheir working uten- great pilfering propensities) from 
sils and their furniture, and a dozen different dialects. The 
remove a mile or two away. If sound is not at all unmusical; 
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and some of the songs which either in the larder or the hen 
have been taken down are cu- roost. They often lead a few 
riously characteristic. The fol- bears about with them; and when 
lowing is the beginning of one of there are no balls toward, dance 
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them: 


‘+ Through the pathway of the aky 
Quail with sharpen’d beak doth fly, 
Christos praising with sharp beak. 
What, oh dun quail, dost thou seek? 
To the grog-shop come with me,, 
And treat me to some arakee!"’ 


It will be seen from these lines 
that the ideas of the Hees on 
various points are somewhatcon- 
fused, or, at any rate, it seems 
rather odd to interrupt a pious 
quail in its doxologies by an invi- 
tation to tipple. Perhaps, as is 
the case in many eastern songs, 
the words are arbitrarily thrown 
together for the sake of harmony 


a strange dance among them- 
selves for the amusement of the 
public. Forming into a circle, 
men and women, they ae a by 
uttering frightful cries, and then, 
as the fiddle strikes up, whirl, 
jump, stoop, roll, crawl, crowd 
together, separate, throw their 
arms and legs into the air, wag 
their heads, shake their brace- 
lets, and work themselves up into 
a kind of fury. The dance, in 
fact, is a kind of compendium of 
the bolero, the saltarella, andthe 
fandango. Sometimes, a single 
performer goes through a fero- 
cious jig, which may be calledthe 


— an observation that might jig of murder and suicide, for 


apply sometimes to the verse- 
ing in our civilised regions. 
The Zigans are not only poets 
and singers, but they are musi- 
cians also, and their favourite in- 
strument is the fiddle. The 
often ask 


these two pleasant things are the 
basis of his representations. The 
acting is often so clever, that the 
unaccustomed spectators shriek, 
and rush away to save themselves. 
The ragged and breathless artist, 


ermission of their fancying they want to escape 


masters the Boyards to formwhat payment, pursues them with his 
are called Witzoulin, or stormsof greasy cap held out, shouting for 


mugic, consisting of ten or twelve 
members, who go about the 
country to the towns, and castles 
of the rich, and let themselves 
out at so much an hour. No ball 
18 considered complete without 
one of the musical storms, who 
ask per Ute for their services, 
pretending that they are paid by 
their pleasure; but who, unless 
they be grievously wronged, 
eR contrive to leave a de- 
cit behind them somewhere, 


& piastre. 

ittle is really known of the 
relations of the Zigans among 
themselves. Marriage can only 
take place within the er its of the 
tribe, and generally within the 
limits of the property of one 
master, whose permission, also, 
is required before the ceremony 
can take place. There is no 
ceremony of betrothal, no inter- 
vention of match-makers or 
friends; the youth goes to the 
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father of the girl he has chosen rere . 
and, after some attempts at po- . MR. cE Ee 


liteness — as offering a pipe, or 
praising the size of the old gen- Jauzs Guxuiver respectfully 
tleman’s beard — comes straight submits to the attention of a dis- 
to the point, and proposes him-/cerning public the following de- 
self as a son-in-law. Few ques-'tail of Facts, upon which he pro- 
tions are asked, few conditions/poses to Found: during the ap- 
made. Unless there be some im-|proaching winter season, a new 
‘portant objection, the young ublic entertainment. It is James 
over receives permission to call Gulliver’s firm determination not 
his comrades ee and build to gull the public, and he there- 
a hut during the course of the fore frankly states that in ob- 
night to receive his bride. The taining from the conductor of 
very next day he requests his Household Words an introduc- 
mother to prepare a full pot of tion into the majestic presence of 
orridge, and then repairs to the! the English people, it is his hope 
Gwelling <a hole six feet square, that he may not only save him- 
or perhaps a tent of branches — | self a large outlay in posters, but 
where the maiden of his choice,:receive money instead of paying 
dressed in her sheepskin tunic, it for the insertion, in that widely 
with a veil borrowed from a/jcirculated journal, of the follow- 
neighbour, is modestly crouching | ing advertisement. 
inacorner. Hetakesherbythe For many years James Gulliver 
hand and leads her to where his has watched the growth of popu- 
family is collected. The oldest lar intelligence and taste in Eng- 
man of the tribe is there by ap- land and America, and has en- 
pointment, encouraged by a fee deavoured to keep pace with it. 
of a few handfuls of porridge,and New York and London are no 
hastily mutters a few words by|longer to be amused with the in- 
way of blessing. This is the|exhaustible bottles and myste- 
whole ceremony, if, indeed, the rious cards of the professed con- 
great feed that follows be not;juror. Mystery must be real to 
more worthy of that name; and satisfy the age. To fetch ~ 
thus the Zigans continue from guinea, the exhibitor must raise 
generation to generation. Weare a ghost. To fetch a crown, itis 
sorry to be obliged to add that requisite at least that J. G. should 
both women and men are, as a in sober seriousness produce evi- 
rule, exceedingly debauched. dence of having discovered as 
much as his distinguished fore- 
father, Lemuel. The ground, 
however, being already occupied, 
so far as concerns the discovery 
of a new people entitled Lillipu- 
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tians, two of which are now being 


exhibited in London, and there A 


being not much hope for a rival 
show of Brobdignagians, James 
Gulliver has sought in new direc- 
tions, and has happily succeeded 
in obtaining the distinguished aid 
of the late Mr. Lucian, of Samo- 
sata, near the Euphrates, in the 

roduction of an exhibition which 

e aera himself ater oe more 
surprisingly agreeable than any- 
hire vetueen in London. " 


Very recently a young man of 
business having had occasion to 
consult the spirit of a deceased 
partner on the subject of an error 
made by him while living, in the 
transfer of some entries from the 
waste book, was surprised by the 
statement of Miss Fraude, the 
medium, thatan old echool-friend 
desired to speak with him. It 

roved to be the Greek satirist 

ucian, who spoke by raps as 
follows: “Get a room for me. 
My time is come again. I also 
have travelled.” My triend asked, 
“Whatdo youmean?”—Answer: 
“Aztec Lilliputians.” 


Question. Did you ever see 
them? — Answer by one rap, 
meaning No. 

Q. What do you mean, then? 
— A. I have seen stranger things. 

Q. You refer to your History 
of your Wonderful Travels? — 
A. Yes. 

Q. They have been often imi- 
tated, are you envious of any imi- 
tator? —A. Yes. 
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Q. Of Lemuel Gulliver? — 


0. 
Q. Of Velasquez? — A.. Yes. 
Get a room for me. 

Q. You want to exhibit and to 
tell your story? — A. Yes. 

Q. But you said when living 
that your tale was false, and that 
it was meant as a caricature of 
the ridiculous tales palmed upon 
the world by Fesias, I think, in 
his History of the Indies, and by 
Sambulus in his account of the 
wonders of the ocean; do you 
mean now to affirm that it was 
not invented? — A. It is true 
enough, I promise you. Get a 
room for me. 

Q. But can you produce any- 
thing for us to stare at in corro- 
boration of your story ? — A. Get 
a room for me. 

The young man of business, 
ooo at the matter very proper- 
ly in a business pointof view, had 
a short conversation with Mies 
Fraude, and then applied to the 
above-named James Gulliver, 
who has since, in association with 
the expert medium, had various 
communications with the said 
spirit of Lucian, under whose di- 
rection he has organised the fol- 
lowing programme of an enter- 
tainment, which will include not 
only a constant series of the 
sounds, but also of the smells 
proceeding from spirits, together 
with a phantom panorama, and 
the production of a great number 
of amazing things. 

The introduction of smells into 


J 


Q. Of whom, of Miinchhausen? the entertainment has been sug- 


A. No. 


ed 


gested by Lucian himeelf, to 
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whom at.a recent séance it was allusion, it would be convenient 
polited out that, in a book pub- to represent to the nose certain 
ished by the Chancellor of Kil- ideas frequently recurring, such 
laloe a year or two before apirit- as names of things or persons; 
rapping became popular, it was that in especial he would repre- 
a result of certain sent Miss rwade by a smell of 
reasoning that the souls of men ammonia, himéelf by & smell of 
lie in the gases which escape sulphuretted hydrogen, or rotten 
from their bodies, and which no eges James Gulliver by an 
clod or coffin can confine; that odour as of strong garlic, and 
the spirit of humanity consists, the public present at the enter- 
accordingly, of carbonic acid, tainment by a smell of greens. 
sulphuretted hydrogen, andthe The travels of Lucian, as he 
like. Lucian was asked whether will deliver them, have been for 
this was true, and replied, Yes, many centuries before the world 
that it was quite correct. More-jin Greek, but as they are almost 
over, that ae such gases/unknown in English, and are 
could and did without difficulty! peculiarly calculated to obtain 
make themselves heard, yet is;credit in the present day, the 
was more inevitable that they following brief sketch of a por- 
should be smelt, and that they tion of them is appended, to- 
were really often smelt when no gether with an indication of the 
one heard them. Upon reflection mode of illustration by which it 
the querist agreed that this was/is hoped to make them popular 
true, and asked whether, in com-|in London. The lectures will pro- 
municating with the public as a| bably be delivered in the Moorish, 
lecturer — which Lucian pro- Palace, Leicester Square. 
osed to do —he could notfaci- Lucian stated, and will repeat 
itate communication and hasten the statement, that he embarked 
the work of the interpreter, not with fifty men in a well-rigged 
only by having recourse to sights ship, and went out from between 
and sounds, But to smells ans the Pillars of Hercules into the 
He said that he could and would.| Atlantic Ocean. There they were 
It was agreed, therefore, that at) storm-tost for seventy-nine days. 
the proposed entertainment, he, | At this part of the narrative, the 
the spirit of Lucian, should de-;room will become filled with a 
liver his own narrative in a con-|dense smoke, through the cloud 
tinuous series of sounds aided by of which the vessel will be seen 
smells, which should be inter- tossing, until it is cast —as Lu- 
Ss as they were made by cian will explain that he was 
ames Gulliver and Araminta cast — upon a mighty island, 
Fraude. That, as he would be where they at first saw nobody 
disposed to make his lecture and nothing but two footprints 
entertaining by much personal on the rock, those of Bacchus 
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en by the native 
and Hercules, that is Heecals eae were Pans wh sagt 
Pane oo Having orskiogad mounts upon vultures that bee 
e other. is three heads. The wings of these 
Bacehus in the hole made by his three hip’s sail, . 
; d and birds are as large as a ship } 
shoe, they travelled inland a d their legs are like the legs of 
came to a river running Chian an g f these interesting 
bed Gon ie ee ees, oe, ae 
found vines 2 age 
grapes, from which ae nee Pre a tives were carried be- 
site ged oo gad he a ith fish fore the king of that island oalled 
whi i had the testo of as and the Lunar peewee Alc 2 
haha hearse ae ther than Endymion. His 
which being opened were found be noo etahcas he Ga 
full of lees. Several carp Shes ih haga P toga gat se Awl ba 
ming in oor wine will ne 8 found among the drawings illus- 
period of the ee fea gaos Ch ace, Endymion, 
sent round to be tasted by who knew the prisoners by ete 
company. P est men an 
uly lund” ad Toué two of Grecka promised them good 
fully a h rovided he got well off in 
his companions among the ten- cheer, sents the Heliots or sun- 
drils of a vineyard, whereof the |his ie pe ig raperatigraeh 
vines were lovely women that}men, whose king, Pk for th 
ted with Endymion for the 
had green stocks for their bodies, he f sending a colony to the 
and a head-gear of tendrils inter- right of 5 ipa g hich Gea desert 
woven with grape clusters, and morning star, a. netrideupona 
gore“ender “Hcayed from the vatare, took part in the great 
hell oe ear ete ae battle, which he has describe 
clinging tendrils of these vines, d will describe again in a 
Lucian and his party — who will and wi 0 
ted way. The battle was s 
be represented flying from the a ioral that the blood soaked 
magic vineyard over the surface ee he the aloude “aad dyed 
OF eter er. Mnaparency = cr nroug they are seen sometimes 
sail again, and through ill luck | them as they The Lunas 
were overtaken by a plore aa hie ai cesar aoe , piled up 
hla airmen apes reap ne ‘thee | amon the clouds a lofty trophy 
a d but while they wore dispersed 
hundred thousand fathoms, and | triumph, they were fallen 
80 altered its course that it con- ie Bis a dre caard of wind: 
Ge ae mnouee cet at kl Aol who swept all the tro- 
touhed on rouid sing in: pen and” chaved. Endy 
ouched on a aa at alitat whither he 
land, When they had ee ill Pee ‘by Phaeton 
a little way into that country|was 
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and all his rallied host. Lucian At first it was all dark inside, but 
was among others taken jtae when the whale came to gape and 
and carried to the sun. A wall of let the light in there was visible a 
circumvallation, built of clouds, world of other fish, with carcases 
was raised about the moon, so of men and bales of merchandise, 
that it received no more light;/ anchors and masts of ships. To- 
but in the end Phaeton abated his; wards the middle also there was 
displeasure, and, for a tribute | earth with mountains, made pro- 
of ten thousand vessels of dew | babl by the quantity of mud 
yearly, he agreed to terms of which the great monster had 
peace, which were engraved upon! swallowed. On the land there 
a plate of amber, placed upon | was & forest, thirty miles in com- 
the boundary line between we pase, among the trees of which 
realms of night and day. | herons and halcyons were flying. 

Endymion after this offered to! After some days, Lucian and six 
Lucian letters of naturalisation| of the crew went inland and dis- 
asa Lunatic, which he declined, ;covered a small temple built to 
but of which a copy was taken;! Neptune, heard also the barking 
and a copy of the said letters of of a dog, and saw smoke at a 
naturalisation will be presented distance. So they were led to an 
to every gentleman or lady whojold man and his son, who said 
shall have paid ten shillings for | that they had lived there miser- 
admission to the front seatsat the' ably for seven-and-twenty years. 
proposed entertainment. | There was no lack of food, but 

Quitting the Lunar Island, Lu-'there was great trouble with the 
cian and his friends sailed for a'natives, more especially the 
long way, touching only at the! pickled-men, who have the face 
morning star to take in water. At, of a lobster and the body of an 
last they came to the capital of;eel. One of these pickled-men 
the Land of Lamps, where they will be included mar the cu- 
stopped fora night, having lamps riosities belonging to the enter- 
lighted everywhere about them.;tainment. As the natives of all 
On the next day they came down kinds, although numerous, had 
by a city in the clouds, and after'no arms but fish-bones, it was 
four days descended again gently determined by Lucian and his 
to the sea, which they found fellow sailors to make war upon 
ealm. Unluckily, however, they them; and so Lucian was engaged 
soon got amon bigfishes, where in his second war, of which also 
of one had teeth like steeples anda graphic account will be given, 
was fifteen hundred leagues in illustrated bya heavy rain of fish- 
length of body. Into the mouth | bones, which will fly like hail 
of that whale the ship rushed as' across the room, to represent the 
into a whirlpool, and was carried arrows of the pickled-men, the 
safely down the creature’s throat.|carcinochiers, the crab-tritons, 
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and other wild monsters against the Princess Tyro, daughter of 
whom that war was waged.. Salmoneus, governed an Island 
Lucian and his companions of Cheese. Plates of the cheese 
having lived in this way for more will be distributed. Continuing 
than a year and a half, it hap- their way over the Atlantic, they 
pened, on the fifth day of the arrived finally at the Isle of the 
ninth month, at about the second | Blessed, overned by Rhada- 
gaping of the monster — who, manthus. “There the corn grows 
gaped once every hour, and so/in little loaves, needing neither 
enabled them to reckon time — tobe ground, kneaded nor baked; 
that they heard a vast noise with-|the inhabitants sit outside their 
out, and creeping up to those: city upon beds of flowers in the 
arts of the fish which, lying néar' Elysian fields, and have meat 
its mouth, were thinly inhabited, | blown to them by the winds, while 
being made ia cen Os the con-icrystal trees ‘droop over them, 
stant overflow of water, they saw producing for fruit glasses of 
the outer sky and water, and ajall sorts, which are no sooner 
great combat of giants about the plucked than they are full of 
stealing by one party ofaherd of;wine. A tankard plucked from 
dolphins. They were themselves, | one of these trees, full of spiced 
however, unable to escape, andjsack, will be sent round amon 
though they afterwards dug a the visitors as a loving cup, an 
tunnel six hundred paces long it will at the same time be made 
through the creature’s side yet to rain over the whole room slices 
they could find no outlet. Then of meat and drops of gravy. 
it occurred to them to fire the! While the company assembled 
forest on the island; and so cause are enjoying this, a grand tableau 
his death. It burnt for seven days |of the Elyeian fields will be dis- 
before it made the monster cough | played in a blaze of green light, 
and choke a little; then, however, | and so the entertainment will be 
he began to gape more dully and brought triumphantly to a con- 
grow sick and faint. On the/clusion. 
eleventh day they perceived by' James Gulliver respectfully 
the smell of him that he wasisubmits that the above pro- 
dying and propped open his| gramme promises an amount of 
mouth with long beams, that they'novelty and excitement that has 
might not be shutin and lost en-;never yet been provided, either 
tirely. Then after the three days’'in London or New York, to the 
labour they launched their ship,lovers of the marvellous. He 
safely again into the open sea.'begs, therefore, to entreat that 
So sailing on they found no- the same favour may be shown to 
thing unusual until they got into him that has been already so 
a sea of milk — cups oF the milk liberally bestowed on other exhi- 
will be handed round — whereon bitions similar in their design. 
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AFRICAN ZEPHYRS. 
You think this article is to be 


AFRICAN ZEPHYRS. 


iven in Algeria to ac which 
ty recraited from the entire body 
of the French army. These se- 


sentimental — a pastoral, or a lect and admired mdividuals are 
fairy tale — because it treate of all gay fellows, endowed with 


the Zephyrs of the South? You 
never made a greater mistake in 
our life. My Zephyr has no re- 
ationship with either Eurus or 
Boreas. bai he possibly is 
not wise enough in his genera- 
tion to be able to say that he 
knows his own father, he still 
does not in the least pretend to 
be one of the sons of Molus. 
Like Figaro, he is perfectly in- 
different whether you take him 


that free and independent spirit 
which does not square with vul- 
gar ideas of discipline. Artists 
and geniuses of original talent 
scorn drill. High-flyers, they 
soar above routine. Voler is a 
verb in the French language, 
meaning both to fly and to steal. 
Grammatically speaking, there- 
fore, theft comes as naturally to 
Zephyrs as flight. Many of these 
ingenious gentlemen can count 


for the offspring of a god or a ‘on their fingers as many days of 
demigod — of an emperor, a punishment as of actual service. 
duke, & pope, or acabman. It And punishment, be it long or 
is sufficient for him to be a short — beit an hour’s imprison- 


Zephyr. His native 
course, is Paris; or, 
in the metropolis of France, a 
sojourn there has long since na- 
turalised him. He is quite as 
much at home in the army, with 
drums and trumpets, corporals 
and serjeants, bayonets fixed, 
and cap cocked on one side. 
These Zephyrs, therefore, are 
not in the least afraid of balls 
and yatagans, want and hard- 
ship, long marches, heat, hunger, 
and bad quarters. It was they 


Psa of' ment or ten years at the galleys 
if not born 


— does not reckon in the term 
of military duty which the State 
requires from every conscript. 
Penitence ended, the old stand- 
ing debt has still to be paid. The 
ranks of the Zephyrs are also 
increased by soldiers who are 
drafted from a less pure source 
than a regimental place of ar- 


rest. With this miscellaneous 
and doubtful class, battalions 
have been formed, officially 


known as the light battalions of 


who supplied the heroes of Ma- Africa. But the nick-name of 
zagran. They are beings whom the canteen and the battlefield 
you can neither hate nor praise; has prevailed, and has spread 
creatures for whom you reserve the favourable reputation of 
in the corner of your conscience those whom every one now calls 
@ grain of indulgence and half-a- Zephyrs. The nickname, how- 
-dozen excuses. ever, for those who bear it, is, in 

To write in intelligible lan- fact, no nickname. It is a title 
guage, Zephyrs is a nickname of which the light gentry are ex- 
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ceedingly proud, and which they Zephyr, when he has not lost it, 
take every pains to merit. It is generall carries it in his knap- 
not a little that will daunt a sack. The Zephyr has the art of 
fellow who wishes to be thought wearing with grace even those 
a genuine Zephyr. ugly and vast preat-coats, for 
escriptions in natural history which, when the army tailor made 
are easy, because a duck is a them, he took measure of the 
duck, anda pigisa pig; but Ze- sentry-box. Pepne it artisti- 
phyrs are not to be driven up in cally to conceal a rent, and 
a corner, and dashed offin half- showing the lining by cross-but- 
a-dozen strokes. They all bear toning, he converts it into more 
a general resemblance; and yet than a civilised garment; it is a 
there are not two of them alike. dressing gown of the newest 
Their uniform is at first the same style. The Zephyr’s trowsers’ 
as that of other soldiers, except fashion has also its peculi 
that a little huntinghorn on their stamp. In them he has the skill 
white buttons replaces the num- to combine a madder-red cloth 
ber of their regiment, which they uniform with an article of eloth- 
are now thought unworthy to ing more in harmony with the 
bear; but they one ee their exigencies of a tropical climate. 
dress with remarkable success. The hybrid pantaloons consist of 
Look closely, and you will soon cloth, as high up as the skirts of 
see something to remind you of the coat; but, after this exter- 
the rooted animosity which the nally visible zone, there com- 
Zephyr cherishes against dis- mences a much more extensive 
cipline and regimentals. Ob- region of linen, borrowed from 
serve that cap more rumpled army sacks, or from the remnants 
than worn with having been so of some old worn-out tent. When 
often dashed passionately on the coat is buttoned up nothing 
the ground. There cannot be a unusualis even suspected. But, 
shadow of doubt that some extra- to see the Zephyr battalion in 
regulation repairs have been action storming a breach, they 
made by its proprietor, and have look like wiry, energetic beings, 
given it a more coquettish and disguised in tatters that never 
comfortable shape. Sometimes belonged to them. 
the peak, by means ofa clever However fallen the Zephyr 
cut, slopes downwards towards may be, you will always find in 
the eyes to shade them from the him one unfailing motive im- 
sunbeams. Sometimes it stands pelling him towards good and to- 
up in pert defiance, that the wards evil. Vanity, pride, the 
wearer may confront the skies. love of glory, if you will (there 
In France the military stock is being many different sorts of 
commonly called “the yom glory) is his mainepring of action, 
It is not so in Algeria; for the and his guiding-star. The Ze- 
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phyr, unequal to a consistent either in so many separate vo- 
ine of life, is still susceptible of lumes, or all are bound up in one 
the most generous transports, single copy. Does there exist a 
and capable of the most heroic cocoa-nut whith a Zephyr cannot 
and brilliant actions. He would transform into a trinket? — a 
willingly sacrifice his life to ob- wisp of straw which will not, in 
tain a trophy from the enemy. his hands, become a useful piece 
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He would risk his neck, ten 
times over, to steal a fowl from 
a native hut. He is greatly in- 
fluenced by surrounding circum- 
stances. Danger elevates the 
most degraded soul. 
bright side of our aerial heroes, 
on which they shine with undis- 
puted splendour, is their joyous- 
ness and hilarity. Their spirits 


But the! 


of furniture? — a scrap of white 
and pink paper which it is not 
soon converted into a hand 
screen, a cocked hat, or a pin 
basket? And you, celebrated 
iron wire, what is it that a Ze- 
phyr cannot make with your me- 
tallic threads, from a gun-pick to 
a suspension bridge? 

The Zephyrs were the gentle- 


flow on with inexhaustible wit, men who sold the police-station. 
passion, and sometimes even/Shortly after the capture of 
madness. Their industrial ta-;Bougie, a few of these happy 
lents know no bounds. Happy, rogues, in consequence of some 
ye officers, who command such/extempore fantasia, had been im- 
troops; if the lash had not so/prisoned in a native house re- 
often to be used. Beware, even, cently abandoned by its Arab 
of too much of it. In action a owner. For want of better gym- 
Zephyr has been known to puta nasticexercise they mounted to 
bullet into the back of his com- a garret window, to enjoy the 
mander’s head, coolly remarking pure and intellectual pleasure 
to his next-door neighbour, ‘‘He which’ the mere sense of sight af- 
made a little too free with me; fords. They soon perceived an 
it’s my turn now to make free honest compatriot who had fol- 
with him. When he feels the lead lowed in the train of the expe- 
he’ll merely say, ‘Those con- dition, looking out for a place 
founded Arabs have done for wherein to exercise the trade 
me!’” But use your Zephyrs de- which flourishes wherever the 
cently, and they will furnish you European plants his foot — the 
with every assistance you can profession St. Crispin delights 
want; — @ valet-de-chambre for to patronise. To question him 
yourself, a first-rate head-dresser about his plans, and to tell him 
to curl your wife’s hair, a watch- to use a little strength against 
maker, afarce-writer, apainter, the outside of the door while 
anurse-maid, and, thanks to the they lent a helping hand within, 
suck-bottle, even a nurse. These was the work of a very few se- 
various talents are displayed conds. “You want to ‘& 
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shop, my friend? Take our ad- 
vice at once, and buy one. That 
is the only certain method of con- 
triving to get off without paying 
rent. Never fear; your counte- 
nance pleases us. We are the 
conquerors and masters here. 
Come, we won't be too hard upon 

ou. You shall have all this free- 

old property for a mere no- 
thing — twenty francs, say. The 
only trouble you will put us to is 
to move a little further up the 
street. Here, you know, we are 
quite at home.” 

Two hours afterwards an of- 


ficer, going his rounds, found|to those fellows? 
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the master of the house, said that 
the superior commandant re- 
quested a cask of wine, the same 
as the last which he had re- 
ceived. The party took charge 
of their precious load, and de- 
parted in the same deliberate 
style. A few days afterwards the 
wine-merchant asked the com- 
mandant how he liked the last 
wine he had sent for. 

“Wine! what wine?” 

“The wine I gave the men of 
your battaliog, who said they 
were sent to fetch it for you.” 

‘““You delivered a cask of wine 
Then you 


the innocent purchaser installed, furnish me with the solution of 


and cobbling away with an easy 
conscience. The Zephyrs had 
made use of their wings and were 
flown. But at that very moment 
the sound of wine-impeded voices 
fell upon his ear. A group of 
men with torn uniforms, and eyes 
veiled by bruised eyelids, made 
their appearance at the corner 
of the street. The gentle Ze- 
phyrs having spent the twenty 
ancs, were returning home un- 
der arrest. 
Not long after, a horrible si- 
rocco was blowing at the same 
lace. Who on earth could help 
eing thirsty? At noon eight of 
the most knowing sylphs pre- 
sented themselves to a Bougie 
merchant. Their serious, almost 
military attitude, their ropes and 
wooden shoulder-yokes which 
are used for carrying various 


burdens, all seemed to intimate 
that an actual order had been’ 


an enigma, which I have in vain 
been endeavouring to com- 
rehend. It has happened that 
or two days past every man who 
goes up to the fountain just out- 
side the walls of the town, either 
stops there entirely or comes 
back drunk. I could not in the 
least make out how the Gouraya 
water had acquired such an un- 
usual property. Follow me, we 
may perhaps be in time to save a 
remnant of your ee eae The 
two speakers, guided by a line of 
reeling Zephyrs, passed through 
the eee of Bougie, and reach- 
ed the neighbourhood of the 
three fountains. Several drunken 
snorers, stretched at len on 
the battle-field, like Curiatii 
whom wounds had betrayed to 
the vengeance of the conqueror, 
indicated the path to a thicket of 
pomegranates and aloes inter- 
woven with clematis. In the 


given. One of them addressing! midst stood the enormous wine- 
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barrel upright, and with its head will poor you fossil fish which 

stavedia, Four men lying close he finds in the marl by indus- . 
by, in.attitudes that were more triously searching and splitting 

than picturesque, kept sleeping the strata. But, if his labour 
wd round the empty tomb, in prove unfruitful or the order 
rhich , however, they had buried given be too heavy to fulfil, he 
their senses. will nevertheless furnish.you with 
A couple of Zephyrs, in a for- all the species by means of sar- 
ward state, were strolling arm- dines, red herring skin, and a 
in-arm through the low quarters little strong glue. It is said that 
of Algiers, thinkin ing more about a Zephyr was the only person 
the privileges of beauty than of who could supply an erudite and 
those of rank and epaulettes. In zealous maduralist with the ratel 
fact, they had completely for- of the Atlas, mentioned by Sal- 
gotten the latter. A superior offi- lust and by the learned Doctor 
eer happened to pass. The youths Shaw. This Atlas ratel bore a 
were so intently occupied in sta- great resemblance to the com- 
rmg at a brown and bright-eyed mon rat, except that his nose ter- 
face, which peeped through a minated ina little proboscis, and 
little square upper window, that his tail was nearly a quarter of an 
they each forgot to touch his cap. inch shorter than it should have 
The officer stopped, and asked been. This excessively rare speci- 
the Arcadian nearest to him, in men of a race now almoet extinct 






a tone which sounded roughly 
interrogative, ‘“‘Don’t you know 
politeness, Sir?” 

The questioned Zephyr, with- 
ont the least embarrassment, 
gravely turned to his companion, 
and said, ‘‘Gauthier,do you know 
Feliteness?” 
“No,” replied Gauthier inno- 

éhily. Then turning again to 
the officer, he formally clapped 
his heels together, stretched his 
left arm along the seam of his 
trousers, and deliberately decla- 
red, with his open right d to 
the peak of his cap, “Not known 
ia the battalion, (ones dant!” 

The Zephyr sometimes enters 

© service of science, and turns 

ence to his own private 3 eis 
For instance, the Oran ephyr 


was at once the joy of the pur- 
chaser and the finder, who uou 
simply deprived one of his prison 
companions of a morsel that 
could weil be spared, to graft the 
superabundant part, by means 
of a little incision, on the root 
of his nose. 

Another scientific Zephyr, to 
avoid coming to @ lus In & 
difficult moment, contrived to 
take advantage of the mania 
which urges so many people in 

eria to form large collections 
of insects. An officer at bivouaek, 
perceiving, at the twilight hour, 
a hand which, after discreetly 
raising the curtain of the tent, 


was inquisitively taking a tarn 
ander the cloak that senved kita 


for. a pillow, jumped. up, and 
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caught a Zephyr in the fact of a 
search which was somewhat more: 


than suspicious. ‘What are 

ou doing there, you villain?” 
he shouted, beside himself with 
rage. 

“T, captain? I was feeling for 
coleoptera.” An extremely pro- 
bable time and place for bectle- 
hunting! 

If you have the slightest taste 
for eccentric dishes, a Zephyr is 
the purveyor to stock your larder 
with an ever-varied supply of 
game. To-day you have a fillet 
of gazelle, to-morrow a quarter 
of porcupine. Hedgehog, hyzna, 
jackal, tortoise, and lion, will all 
be sure to figure on your bill of 
fare. There is no occasion to 
trouble yourself about cats, and 
dogs, andtrunklessratels. You 
will get all those by hundreds. In 
a town where the Zephyrs had 
lately arrived the public treasury 
was exhausted by the payment of 
a trifling bounty intended to en- 
courage the disappearance of 
rats. Their skill was too much 
even for the rats of Algeria, the 
most knowing rodents in the 
world. 

In more than one town, and in 
more than one camp, the Zephyrs 
have managed to organise thea- 
tres, which were in no respect 
inferior to those of the mother- 
country. The most remarkable 
fact is that the best supported 

arts were those of interesting 
erolnes and dashing coquettes, 
kindly undertaken by beardless 
members of the corps! It is in- 
conceivable what industry and 
Household Words. XXII. 
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talent have been displayed on 
these exciting histrionic occa- 
sions. The Zephyrs devoted them- 
selves, body and soul, to the 
accomplishment of the mighty 
work. Scenery, costumes, and 
properties, were produced by 
magic. Nothing stopped the 
ardent Zephyr, not even the 
humble office o Ren ter. One 
day, at Orleansville, a lieutenant- 
general arrived to inspect the 
division. The fountains were to 
spout their best in honour of his 
presence, and the theatrical per- 
formance had not been forgotten. 
Nevertheless, previous to the 
hour of amusement, the inspec- 
tion of the troops demanded some 
attention. The roll-call was first 
strictly read; but, to the asto- 
nishment of the lieutenant-gene- 
ral inspecting, only a single pri- 
vate of an entire nay regiment 
mustered, and he had to answer 
for all the rest. “Gauthier?” 
shouted the orderly 

‘‘ Here.” 

“‘ Jobinel?”’ 

‘‘Not here. Hairdresser at the 
theatre.” 

‘‘Falempin?” 

“Walking gentleman in the 
comedy.” 

‘Grimplin?” 

‘‘ Heroine in the tragedy.” 

‘“‘Sansbarbe ?” 

“ Grisette in the farce.” 

“Potauver?” 

“‘Scene-painter.” 

“Then is your theatre the 
oe Opera?” asked the gene- 
ral. 

‘Very nearly, General.” 

10 
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‘‘And you mean to show me 
that?” - 

“Certainly,General, the theatre 
is a part of the army which you 
have to inspect.” 

In the pone 
a brilliant chandelier, the inspec- 
tor applauded the graces of the 
Zephyrs, who, elegantly per- 
fumed, curled, and gloved, in the 
guise of charming Pariszennes, 
played out theirplaysto the great 
entertainment of the divisional 
general inspecting. 

But after the vaudeville, comes 
the tragedy; the great piece 
treads on the heels of the little 
one. The farce will then follow, 
to make us forget Melpomene’s 
ar and poison-bowl. 

e scene is changed; the 
theatre is forgotten. ‘The merry 
chorus is heard no more. We 
have passed beneath the cold and 
humid vaults of oneof the ancient 
Spanish buildings. There are no 
external apertures; no day-light 
enters that sombre mass of stone. 
The ceilings sweat an icy water, 
which falls drop by drop, like 
tears from the eye whose briny 
source is being exhausted by sor- 
row and long-continued want. 
Having passed through some 


by the light of 
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perceive two men crouching op- 
posite to each other on the 
ound, and holding in their 
ands cards. What are they say- 
ing? — ‘Hearts! clubs!” 
“Trumps! The game is mine!” 
“T have lost again!” the other 
replies. Then, stretching towards 
his adversary one of his three 
remaining fingers, ‘There, cut 
away!” he shouts. The door un- 
expectedly opens. = 
e were then in the fort of 
Mers-el-Kebir, whither insub- 
ordination and crime had con- 
ducted a pair of Zephyrs. Isola- 
tion and he stings of conscience, 
soon became insupportable to 


such excited spirits. ‘The worst 
of the two ha Saat a pack 
of cards, his only missal. They 


first tried hard to find amusement 
in contests which soon were found 
insipid. What could they play 
for, who possessed nothing? — 
nothing which could give value 
to the victory? They had nothing 
there, except their own persons. 
But one’s person is a sort of pro- 
perty ; aaa is possible, too, to 
venture it. ‘The craving for ex- 
citement, and the dread of vacant 
hours, made them mutually 
chance the loss of a finger, to 


doors of incredible weight and|be cut off by the winner at five 
thickness which swing heavily on| points of écarié. The loser was 
their rusty hinges, we enter alabout to suffer mutilation, when 
narrow dungeon excavated in ajthe door opened to admit the ser- 
damp and chilly soil; although|jeant who acted as the turnke 

beneath a glorious sky, which isjof the prison. Shocked at suc 

ever tinged with blue or gold.jan atrocious bargain, he forbade 
Through the veil of a grey and|the performance of the sacrifice. 
gloomy twilight which is never|But, as soon as the serjeant’s 
pierced by a ray of sunshine, we|back was turned, the gamesters 
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chose another stake. The loser honest and respectable men, as 
was to murder the interloper who the most successful piece of ro- 
had prevented the payment of a guerytheycanplay. 
debt of honour. Theloser kept Tattooing is a grand pastime 
his word, and they were both during captivity. The battalion 
executed for the murder of the has its regular professors of en- 
serjeant. graving upon human’ skin, who 
e will now have a peep at never stir without their instru- 
more cheerful scenes; for many/ments about them, carefully 
a Zephyr has the art of employ-/|treasured in proper cases. What 
ing, in ae mood, the hours/|delight is theirs to find a new 
which he is obliged to spend in a'recruit, a blank page of white 
dungeon, or at the bottom of the | paper, upon whose fair and virgin 
silos. Silos are dull places of/surface they ean exercise their 
retirement. They are a sort of; decorative talent. In order that 
enormous cisterns in which the every customer may be suited to 
Arabs store their grain. When, his taste with an emblem to fix 
during oppressive heats, the first upon his chest or his arm, they 
culprit descends to the bottom of convert themselves into vast pat- 
the vast amphora, a sensation; tern books, entirely covered with 
of coolness refreshes him for a:specimens. Many an admiring 
moment. The change is rather amateur, excited by the beaut 
agreeable than otherwise, and the! of these pictures on living vel- 
arrival of a companion in mis- lum, has allowed subjects to be 
fortune gives him an equal addi- punctured on his skin, which he 
tional pleasure. But soon three, would afterwards thankfully get 
four, and five new prisoners are|crased, even by means oF a 
added; and, before long, air, red-hot iron. We were once ac- 
which can only enter at the up-| quainted witha Zephyr-lad,whom 
er orifice, begins to run short.! we never knew by any other name 
Mutual assistance is necessary to|than the one he had punctured 
mount each other’s shoulders,;upon his forehead. This un- 
and they have to transform them- ‘fortunate boy commenced his 
selves into a living ladder to;career by taking a spite against 
enable each to take ina stock of the number which was drawn 
air at the hole, to last until his when, at twenty years of age, the 
turn to breathe comes round day of conscription arrived for 
again. Meanwhile continued chance to decide whether he was 
jokes and laughter burst forth'to go fora soldier or not. Fatal 
from the various human rounds'number One replied in the affir- 
of the ladder. It is wonderful|mative. The slight success he 
that such an amount of hardship met with in his new career, his 
and trial does not suggest to punishments, his transit to the 
them Franklin’s idea; to turn Battalion of Zéphyrs, were all 
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attributed to the maligninfluence this miscellaneous gallery. Per- 
of that hated and cursed unit. haps she afforded another in- 
So, during a melancholy fit, be- stance of severely punished fe- 
lieving it useless to struggle male curiosity. 

against fate, he turned the evils The Zephyrs have contrived 
that awaited him into a subject to raise auxiliaries among quite 
of pride and boasting. Asafinal a novel kind of recruits. At 
mode of defying destiny, he had Bougie, the service of the place 
tattooed, from temple to temple, compelled that the ground 
“Unlucky Number One.” The! should bereconnoitred every day, 
ice once broken he did not stop; up to the edge of a certain ditch; 
and his whole ody soonswarmed which ditch had been hollowed 
with choice engravings, like|out to prevent cavalry from ad- 
Punch and the Illustrated Lon- vancing too near, and from re- 
don News combined. It is im-; treating too abruptly after a sur- 
possible to describe the contents: prise. This reconnoitring duty 
of this truly curious museum; for, was seldom performed without 
at least half the subjects are un-!several Arab shots being fired 
mentionable. From the hands,! from the opposite thicket, to the 
covered with red and blue rings, ' disturbance of the morning walk, 
you passed to the wrists, deco-!and sometimes the sudden death 
rated with cameos. On his arms|of the walker. ‘The Zephyrs de- 
were daggers threatening hearts termined to train some dogs to 
that burnt with an ever-equal:take part in the sport; since it 
flame, and were encircled by!proved so dangerous to the 
the motto, “Death to faithless sportsmen themselves. They, 
woman!” Then came names iccetor , reared some fierce 
entwined, and full-length por-' Arab puppies, of a species near- 
traits. On the shoulders were aly related to the wolf and the 
“pair of spinach-seed (officer’s)|jackal, with whose merits they 
gpaulettes, with the three stars; became acquainted in the course 
os; lieutenant-general; a cross of of their adventures. As the little 
“the Legion of Honour on the Mussulman dogs grew up they 
“heart; an enormous crucifix on|were fed and caressed by the 
the middle of the chest; and,jred-legged Zephyrs. They im- 
lastly, the Order of the Garter, bibed a strong affection for their 
tattooed at exactly thespot which masters, who taught them, bya 
it ought to occupy on a knight’s very simple method, to entertain 
leg. Meanwhile the day arrived a profound aversion for the 
when Unlucky Number One costume of the indigenous po- 
ceased to be a Zephyr. He was pulation. As the pupils’ dinner- 
enatched away to the altar. It hour approached, a Zephyr clad 
would be curious to know what in a burnous, or Arab cloak, 
soft-hearted woman took pity on treated them all with a hearty 


re 
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good beating; after which his 
comrades, in their ordinary cos- 
tume, overwhelmed them with 
kindness and fed them liberally. 
Such a mode of education pro- 
duced its fruit. The full-grown 
dogs entertained such an aver- 
sion to the Arabs, that any who 
ventured within their reach would 
instantly have been torn to 
pieces. These dogs were after- 
wards perfect wonders; beating 
the woods and hunting the 
thickets, marching fifty paces in 
front of the column; and, not 
content with indicating the pre- 
sence of danger by pointing at 
any hidden enemy, furiously 
joined in the attack whenever a 
skirmish or engagement took 
place. At a later period, the 
organisation of these brute allies 
was Officially recognised. Every 
bluckaus (outpost) had three or 
four dogs, a were included in 
the effective forces of the garri- 
son, and who were supplied with 
regular daily rations. One of 
them, whose thigh had been am- 
putated in consequence of a 
gunshot wound, enjoyed for 


several years the honours of thus: — One day, the Zep 


superannuation. Her position, 
nevertheless, was not purely 
honorary; for she still, in spite 
of her infirmity, continued to 
mee the state with valiant de- 
fenders. 

In the midst of the varied ex- 
citements of African life, the 
Zephyr’s thoughts will occa- 
sionally recur to the day when he 


is to return once more to the just in time. 


land of France. That day is not 
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merely the moment of liberation; 
it is the concentration of liberty 
itself. Foralong time past, he 
has lived in complete ignorance 
of furloughs, Sundays, and holi- 
days. is dream, against the 
day of. departure, is to purchase 
a uniform of his original corps, 
from which his pranks have 
banished him; to exchange the 
hated bugle button for the but- 
ton Sepieyns the number of his 
original corps. If he belonged 
to the cavalry the expense would 
be beyond his hopes; but for 
infantry the thing is possible. 
There is nothing, therefore, that 
he will not doto amass the trifling 
sum which will enable him at 
least to change his buttons. For 
he would not like to return home 
with the marks of disgrace upon 
his coat. At this last epoch, at 
the approach of the metamor- 
phosis, the most wasteful spend- 
thrifts are suddenly seized with 
the love of economy and of gain. 
A monkey, the property of a 
friend of mine, once procured us 
the acquaintance of a Zephyr. 
The introduction took place 
yY, . 

melting with perspiration, and ‘ 
apparently quite out of breath,. 
rushed into the middle of a café 
holding my messmate’s monkey 
in his arms. ‘Lieutenant,” he 
asped, “I’ve caught your mon- 
ey, who had got loose. He 
had already reached the blockaus, 
and was going to desert to the 
Arabs. Puckil , I seized him 
had a devilish 
ard chase after him, though!” 
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These words, uttered with’ 
charming simplicity, while the 


orator, cap in one hand, was 
wiping his dripping forehead 
with the other, could not fail to 
draw forth a thankful reply, 
artly expressed in words, partly 

1n silver. 
Three days afterwards, Musta- | 
pie broke out of bounds again. 
he same recompense was given 
for his recovery, but not without: 
some feeling of suspicion. But,’ 
when the fugitives ransom was 
a third time claimed, and ep, 
e 
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costume, at least of picking up 
the money to buy them with. 
After a two hours’ absence, he 
returned to his captain. “ Cap- 
tain, will you have the kindness 
to take care of some money till I 
leave, for fear I should spend it 
at the canteen?” 

‘What is all this? Whence 
have you stolen it?” said the 
captain, surprised at the amount. 

“T have not stolen it at all, 
Captain. It belongs to me ho- 
nestly. And I have earned it.” 

“In what way?” 

You 


after Zephyr took his turn in t ‘‘T am going to tell you. 
monkey-hunt, my friend de- know that, on the other side of 
clared from the balcony of his the breach, the rocks are pre- 
window, that he would do no- cipitious. Some men and women 
thing for the future in hehalf of tried to escape from the siege 
80 expensive an animal, and that way, by means of a cord. 
begged the battalion to be in-' The cord broke, and the fugi- 
formed that he would no longer tives were killed upon a jutting 
consider himself answerable for point. Said 1 to myself: People 
any debts which Mustapha might who try to make their escape 
henceforth contract. Mustapha’s: penerally take money with them; 
rope was broken no more. The,so I fastened a rope round my 
cunning mine was countermined.' waist, and persuaded my com- 
The first author of this clever rades to let me down. I hunted 
trick (which would have been'right and left in the pockets of 
perfect if plagiarists had not the wretches, and found the 
vulgarised it), was thinking about money you see here.” It was 
his return to France. e had enough to make one giddy, only 
eseaped from the dangers of the to look up from below to the face 
late assault of Constantine; and of the rock down which the Ze- 
he did not forget the horrors of phyr had to slide. 
the Barriére de la Villette, and: Meanwhile, the certainty of 
of the Gate of St. Denis. He having a uniform did not coo) his 
thought, above all, about his ardour for treasure-hunting. Be- 


lancer’s uniform, which he'lieving that the house of the 
anxiously desired to sport once: captain, whose servant he was, 
more. He commenced a search; contained hidden valuables, he 


pet the whole day in takin 
oO 


laps not with the hope of find- | 
ing the locks of the uninhabite 


especial articles of brilliant: 
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chamhers. They consequently 
found their way to a Jew, who 
urchased the produce of the 
ocksmith’s labours. A few days 
after finishing the bolts and bars, 
he sold to the same Israelite a 
heap of wheat, which ought by 
right to have gone to the State. 
For every sackful he carried by 
night he received from his friend 
a five-franc piece. ‘The State,” 
he interpreted, meant “himself.” 
It is easy, from this to com- 
prehend that in a town taken by 
storm, the Zephyr is not scru- 
pu ous on whose property he lays 
is hands. 

At last the Zephyr, in_his 
much-coveted uniform, finds 
himself on the way to France. 
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Hymen will finish the 
conquest. Our Zephyr, while 
dutitally rocking the cradle, will 
thank Heaven that all has 
ended so well, and pray that 
his babes may be like — their 
mamma. 


as not. 
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Mrs. CuesTerton won the day. 
She was a good manager and a 
careful mother, and understood 
the tactics of society to a nicety. 
The Crawfords and the Mac- 
clesfields, the Thorntons and the 
Parkinsons were utterly beaten, 
and their colours lowered. Mr. 
Fitzgerald, of Ormsby Green, 


He bestows a passing smile of had proposed; and Mrs. Chester- 


atitude on the café chantans at 

arseille; but his heart is fixed 
no longer there. If Mazagran, 
luckily, was included in his ca- 
reer, he will proudly wear the 
decoration of honour; and this 
star of glory, while absolving 
him from the past, will probably 

arantee his future prospects. 

therwise, he may perhaps turn 
out the most turbulent black- 
guard to be found in his quarter, 
or the most thorough rogue that 
infests his village. 

However, he will have his 
campaigns to relate, and three 
or four handsome scars to show. 
A pair of dark and expressive 
eyes, moved by his narrative, 
may perepe subdue his un- 
tameable character. Will Her- 
cules spin at the feet of Om- 
phale? The case is just as likely 


ton shed tears as she consented 
that he should marry her dower- 
less Eveline to his ten thousand 
a-year. 

“For you know, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald — you must know by your 
own love — that I am making a 
most painful sacrifice for my 
darling’s happiness. If it were 
not that she loves you so much— 
the fond, foolish child! — I do 
not think that I could part with 
her. But she has fixed her whole 
heart on you. What can I do but 
make the sacrifice of all that I 
have left me now on this earth to 
love ,” — (a retrospective sob for 
General Chesterton, who de- 
parted this life fifteen long 
este ago) — ‘‘and ensure her 

appiness at the expense of m 

own? No, Mr. Fitzgerald! 
am nota selfish mother. Take 
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her, since you love her and she 
loves you, and God bless you 
both!” — | 

Mrs. Chesterton wept afresh. 
As she sobbed, Eveline entered 
the room. Her round, dimpled, 
waxen cheeks were flushed. She 
saw her mother, with the lace 
pocket-handkerchief to her face, 
and she rushed to her, throwing 
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added the lady, with a sudden 
expansiveness of manner, such 
as people have on the stage when, 
apropos of nothing, they seize 
each other’s hands and look 
into each other’s faces sideways, 
‘‘what have you not escaped in 
those Crawford and Macclesfield 
girls; and what have you gained 
in my sweet Eveline! Do you 


herself on her knees beside the|think they would have been as 


chair; and 
glanced all the time, as if by 
stealth, at Mr. Fitzgerald: then, 
lowering her eyes suddenly when 
they saw that his were fixed 
broad and wide upon her. 

“Poor, dear child!” said 
Mrs. Chesterton, smoothing her 
hair, with a glance and a gesture 
that demanded Mr. Fitzgerald's 
admiration. It was very pretty 
hair, glossy bright and golden, 
and worthy of the time, labour 
and expense bestowed on it; for 
Eveline’s hair cost her almost as 
much as her feet. 

“Ah, Mr. Fitzgerald!” con- 
tinued the mother, sighing, ‘what 
a treasure I am giving into your 
hands! May you value it as you 
ought, and guard it as carefully 
as her mother has done.” 

‘¢ What is the matter, Mamma? 
What do you mean?” demanded 
Miss Eveline in an agitated voice. 
She raised her Syn ome and 
opened her large blue eyes with 
a look of wonder that was 
perfect. 

‘Dear innocent creature! She 
at least has never speculated on 
this moment! Oh Mr. Fitzgerald 
-~— Charles, if I may call you so,” 


caressing her gently |innocent as this dear guileless 


child?” 

“Agnes Crawford is a very 
good girl,” Charles said, in a 
voice that was a strange mixture 
of timidity and boldness. ‘‘I don’t 
think she was either a flirt or a 
schemer.”’ 

‘Perhaps not,” the lady re- 
plied hastily; ‘‘ Agnes may be an 
exception to her family.” 

‘‘But what does all this mean, 
Mamma?” again inquired Eve- 
line; seeing an angry spot 
beginning to burn on her lover's 
cheek, which she was half afraid 
might burn through the marriage 
contract. 

‘‘It means, my love,” answered 
Mrs. Chesterton, calling up her 
broad bland smile in a moment, 
“that I have interpreted your 
wishes and spoken from your 
heart. I have promised your 
hand where you have given your 
love, naughty child!” — tapping 


her cheek — ‘‘to our dear Charles 
Fitzgerald — rou future hus- 
band, and my beloved son.” 


“Charles — Mr. Fitzgerald!” 
said Eveline. “O, Mamma!” she 
added, hiding her face. 

Charles was intoxicated with 
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joy; and, encouraged by a sign ment of love with himself. As he 
from Mrs. Chesterton, took the did not suspect, he understood 
little hand which lay ‘duried nothing of the ennui of sated 
beneath the ringlets poured out ambition, which a keener vision 
on the mother’s lap. He pressed would have read in every word 
it nervously. ith a strong and gesture of the girl, and tor- 
grasp, it must be confessed, and tured the heart which, he believed, 
awkwardly. he was enrapturing by the pas- 

‘‘O! how he hurts me — the sionate babble of his unanswered 
se man!” muttered Eveline, love. It was very late before he 

isengaging the mangled mem- gave the first threat of going 
ber, asif from bashfulness, and away, and much later before 
plunging it among her mother’s he had gained sufficient moral 
interlaced fingers. Her rings had | courage to fulfil it. And even 
made a deep indentation and a then he lingered till the girl was 
broad red mark on her tender in and te telling her in a very 
little fingers,and Mrs.Chesterton doleful voice — half-sobbing 
saw that she must have suffered; himself — ‘Not to weep; he 
a great deal. However,she gave|would come very early to-mor- 
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her an expressive admonition, 
with her knee, which said plainly, | 
‘“‘Don’t mind a little pain — it 

well bought.” And Eveline, 


abandoned her small fair hand 
again to her maladroit lover, 
who squeezed it even more 


unmercifully while pouring forth 
a flood of love and happiness, and 
childlike eared in the bright 
pou of the future that made 
“veline yawn behind her hand- 
kerchief; driving her at last to 
count verses on her fingers. 

“Tf this is love,” she thought, 
“love isa horrid bore. O, when 
will he have done! How tired 
Tam! HowlI wish that Horace 
Graham would come in. This 
little man would be obliged to be 
quiet, then, and go away.” 

Charles all the time was in the 
seventh heaven; believing he had 
carried up his fiancée with him, 


seated on the same golden gar- Ch 


row!” 

Eveline did almost cry from 
weariness. And, when Mrs. Ches- 
terton said, in dressing-gown and 
curl-papers, with the air of a 
workman at supper or a cabinet 
minister after dinner,’ with the 
peculiar satisfaction inspired by 
repose after labour — “I give 
youjoy, my dear! Ten thousand 
a year, and only a mother with a 
mere jointure, charged on the 
estate. And I have heard that 
old Mrs. Fitzgerald has a heart- 
disease.” Eveline’s only answer 
was, ‘Ten thousand a year 
dearly paid for too, Mamma. As 
you would say yourself if you 
were going to be married to half 
an idiot!” Then, tearful and 
pouting she went to bed to dream 
of waltzes and polkas with Horace 
Graham, and to act imaginar 
scenes of tempest and storm wi 
arles. | 
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Charles Fitzgerald, good and should they be opposed to the 
amiable as he was, did in truth marriage. On the contrary, the 
almost justify Eveline’s harsh energetic determination express- 
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expression from his excessive 
weakness of character and tenuity 
of intellect. 
those credulous, generous, kind- 
hearted beings who are the 
chartered dupes of the world. 
A man who thought it a sin to 
believe any kind of evil, no matter 
of whom or what; who denied 
the plainest evidence if condem- 
natory, and who interpreted the 
most potent fact of guilt into so 
much conclusive proof of inno- 
cence: a man who could not 
receive truth, and who did not 
require it; but who was contented 
to slumber away his days on 
optimist fallacies and rose-water 
possibilities: a man without nerve 
or muscle, weak, amiable, and 
womanly. His temperament was 
nervous; his habits shy; his man- 
ners reserved. He had a dislike 
that was almost abhorrence for 
society, and a desire that was 
almost a mania for solitude and 
a rural life of love. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was at break- 
fast at Ormsby Green, when she 
received a letter from her son, 
announcing his intended mar- 
riage with Miss Chesterton, ‘the 
only child of a deceased General 
Officer; a Lady as remarkable 


ed under different forms through- 
out three pages and a half ‘of 


He was one of making his adored Eveline his 


own atthe earliest possible oppor- 
tunity,” showed no present inten- 
tion of reference to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald in any way. He neither 
asked her advice nor waited her 
concurrence; but in every line 
that passionate doggedness of 
a weak mind which admits no 
second opinion and requires no 
aiding counsel. Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
heart sank within her. She had 
heard of the Chestertons, and 
dreaded them. 

However, as Charles had asked 
her to the wedding, and as Eveline 
had enclosed a short note also — 
written on pink paper with violet- 
coloured ink — Mrs. Fitzgerald 
determined on seeing the bride 
herself before she allowed pre- 
sentiments to degenerate into 
prejudices. 

“But Charles is so very very 
weak!” she thought, “I have 
always dreaded his falling into the 
snares of a family of schemers; 
and few, none indeed, except 
some rare nature like that of 
Agnes Crawford, which could see 
and love his goodness in spite 
of his mental defects, would 


for her Beauty as for her Virtue,” marry him except for his money. 
he said, with a nervous flourish But such women,” she further 
among the capitals. The letter thought, with a sigh, “do not 
was written very affectionately write with violet ink on pink 
and respectfully; but gave not paper scented with patchouli; 
the most distant hint of com- an they do not write such a han 
pliance with the mother’s views, as this.’ 
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Mrs. Fitzgerald determined to 
go to London, where the Chester- 
tons lived in a pretty little cottage 
at Brompton, to judge for herself, 
by knowledge rather than by fear; 
anxious and willing to prove her- 
self inthe wrong, and hoping to 
be self-convicted of injustice. 
When she arrived, she was obliged 
to confess that everything in the 
house was arranged with consum- 
mate taste, and that Mrs. Chester- 


ton was a well-bred woman, of she set 


the gay, worldly, party-giving 


kind; of the well-fitting sick gown’ 


and family lace cap kind; of the 
kind that delights in veils; and 
revels in flounces, and wears 


numerous ends of ribbon floating 


in all directions; of a fashionable, 
talkative, and clear-headed kind; 
a very different variety of English 


gentlewoman to the grave matron: 


who came from her country seat 


like some old chiatelaine of: 


romance, and who looked on the 
modern world with her deeply 
set grey eyes — grave with the 
wisdom of nature — as a sage 
might , watch a child’s . game 
beneath the trees. She was 
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‘figure perfect in its proportions 
and a complexion Sager! in its 
waxen bloom; a damsel with false, 
‘fair words, and with caressing 
ways. She knew what the future 
must bring; she saw the wreck 
beating against the treacherous 
‘sands, and watched the precious 
freight of love and trust scattered 
to the waves of despair. She 
‘knew that Eveline would brin 
only anguish to her home, an 
erself to endeavour to 
avert it. 
But remonstrances were use- 
less. Charles was bewitched, 
and his mother’s warnings only 
irritated him. He asked her 
coldly, ‘‘What fault she found 
‘with Miss Chesterton, that she 
should thus endeavour to make 
him forfeit his plighted honour?” 
‘‘ A want of stability of charac- 
ter,” began Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
_ “How proved, Mother?” 
| “Too evident to require any 
proof. It is proved by every word 
and look.” 
_ “You find it perhaps in her 
beauty?” continued Charlies. 
“Does this evident instability of 


struck with Eveline’s extreme'character, which you have seen 
beauty. Yet the shallow nature, at a glance in your first short 
vain, artificial, and unloving, interview, lie in her eyes, because 
was evident as well. <A dark/they are blue and bright; or in 
shadow spread out before her her hair, because it is fine and 
when she saw standing before glossy? Is it in her small hands 
her eyes the future wife of her'or in her tiny feet? for I don’t 
beloved son. Long times of pain think you know her well enough 
and disappointment were woven yet to judge by anything but 
in with vey breath and gesture externals. You have not probed 
of the girl, A small, light, her mind very deeply.” 

childish thing, with large blue! The young man’s tone was hard 
eyes, and long bright hair; aland dry. His manner defiant, 
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and his eyes angry and fixed. and of all the party she was the 
Mrs. Fitzgerald had never heard only one who suffered. The wed- 
such an accent from her son ding-day came amidst smiles and 
before. She was shocked and laughter from all buther. Even 
wounded; but her tears fell on Eveline merged her personal dis- 
desert sand. taste for Charles in her gratified 
e She elas herself to Eveline. ambition, and Mrs. ate: 
he spoke of her son’s virtues, was more pseudo-French, an 
but she spoke also of his weak. dressy than ever, Eveline looked 
ness; and asked the girl “if undeniably lovely. The church 
she had weighed well the con- was crowded with the Chester- 
sequences of her choice —if she tons’ friends, all saying among 
had reflected on her life with a themselves, “ How Cee 
qilled. aud: unblo: te accent Wao! tie Guardsvalding and 
argument or persuasion?” Eve-| what a fool she is marrying;” or, 
line tossed her head raereas A gore pois a life she will 
was very odd, that Mrs. Fitz- lead that muff!” 
gerald, his mother, should be After the honeymoon — that 
the only one to speak ill of dear prescribed season of legal bliss 
eae ‘. met cee he bal a and a cs hee 
not weaker than other people;!gerald came back to London. 
and as for being irritable, nothing | She, radiant with smiles and hap- 
could be more amiable than he! piness, at escaping from the te- 
was to her. She thought that|dium of her country life; ynee 
if people only knew how to she had been bored to death; 
manage him, and cared to give where she had yawned all day, 
ey to his little peculiarities —' and where she had slept when 
and we all have peculiarities — she was not yawning. He, sad- 
he Rita au 5 ae pee “sa to fag Lease serene 
wi e added also nes must be abandoned, 
she saw through the motive of evening walks in the moonlight 
Mrs. vege ' whi the ple peers Pe aa 
was to get a rich wife for her; young dream of q piness 
son.” : Mcehanced for the turmoil called 
‘The attempt was hopeless. pleasure. Yet, when in town, he 
Between folly and knavery the found another pleasure in the 
sterling worth and arth of the happiness of Eveline. For he 
ene fell dead, aa ae 4 a pee aaa ed to ee ie 
one was simply to embroil himse at she was often sa 
ee ee her son and rh se melancholy zt pee country ; 
aughter. ings went on with- and now it was such a pleasure to 
out her consent pretty much as see her dimpling smiles and hear 
they would have done with it, her merry laughagain. He said 
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she had got tired of Ormsby bore his part in the whirlpool 
Green, because she was away thatit became bravely; and, for 
from her mother — she wanted the first three months, was all 
to see her mother; dear child! that the most dissipated woman 
she had never left her before; of the world could require in 
and it was a very sweet and na-) the most complaisant of hus- 
tural feeling in her, and he loved, bands. A strange kind of peace 
her all the more for it. ee between the married pair. 
When they arrived home —'Strange, because unnatural — 
Mrs. Chesterton’s cottage ea violent binding together of 
swering that purpose for the pre-'two opposing natures: the lurid 
sent — the first person they met! stillness that glides on before a 
was Horace Graham, looking storm: a peace that was not the 
more handsome and im udent peace of love, nor of sympathy, 
than ever. He had calledin by nor of respect; that was the 
chance, he said; and, hearing peace of indecision, the peace of 
that ‘Mrs. Charles” was ex-:ignorance, the peace of fear, 
pected, he had stayed just to and, worst of all, the peace of 
shake hands with his old friend. ; slavery. 
Eveline thanked him very pret-' Mrs. Fitzgerald was in the 
tily, and then asked him to spend country, brooding mournfully 
the evening with them so en-'over the angry silence of her 
gagingly that Charles was fain to,son; for he had not yet forgiven 
second the invitation, which he her interference in his marriage. 
did with an awkward attempt at, But she would not understand it 
cordiality that did his powers of thus, and wrote often to him and 
dissimulation no credit. But Ho-'to Eveline grave, kind, earnest 
race accepted the invitation in letters; speaking much to her of 
his off-handed way, and the her son’s goodness, and suscepti- 
evening passed merrily enough; bility of nature, and feeling sure 
he singing to Eveline’s playing, that Eveline was all that a fond 
and Charles applauding in the mother could wish in the wife 
middle of bars, and saying, “‘but of her son. At last Eveline no 
the next verse?” when all was; longer read the letters; she threw 
finished. them aside, crying, ‘The tire- 
A house was bought in Bel-:some old woman! as if I did not 
gravia. It was furnished with ex-' know every word of her sermon 
treme elegance, and did honour beforehand!” And saying this 
to the decorative taste of Mrs.; before her husband too, from 
Chesterton, she having been ex-' whom she did not care to hide 
traordinarily active among the her open contempt of his mother. 
ee and decorators.' Indeed, emboldened by his timid 
ith their new house began the compliance with all her wishes, 


young couple's new life. Charles ,and his weak approval of all her 
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actions, she cared to hide very O, no! You had better go to 
little that was disagreeable; and bed if you are ill,” Eveline said, 
more than once startled him with leaving her hand cold and dead 
exhibitions of temper and of inhis. ‘That will be much wiser 
coldness. Charles was fretted at|than sitting up half the night 
his wife’s indifference, fretted at reading stupid poetry that‘only 
Horace Graham’s constant pre. makes one yawn and go to sleep. 
sence, and at the undisguised I will tell Justine to give you 
good understanding that existed anything you want when I am 
between him and Eveline; fretted | away; but really you had better 
at Mrs. Chesterton’s contemp-' go to bed at once.” 
tuous manner of interfering inj Charles letherhand fall. “Who 
his household arrangements, and jis going with you, then, as I can- 
at her assertion of motherly not?” he said. 
rights superior and pppene’ to' Eveline walked away to the 
his own, over his wife; fretted;mirror, humming a tune and 
at the constant round of dissipa-;arranging her bouquet. ‘‘My 
tion in which they lived, and at;mother —” she said. ‘And Ho- 
the breaking up of all his fairy race Graham,” she added, turn- 
castles of bliss and quiet; fretted ing suddenly round, fixing her 
at this , and at that, and at every-'eyes on her husband with a pe- 
thing, and in the fair way of.culiar look. A look that defied 
falling seriously ill with some suspicion, and was beforehand 
brain or nervous affection. ‘with objection. A look that con- 
iquered, because it wounded, 
“You will not go to the ball,Charles, and made him humble 
to-night, Evy?” he said one day, and submissive. 
_In @ timid but querulous voice,! He rose from the sofa slowly, 
flinging himself wearily on a and passed into the library, 
sofa. They had been married there to fret like a sorrowing 
about four months, andwere very child; scarcely knowing what he 
unhappy in secret; although no- thought or what he ought not to 
thing had been said or done think; feeling only that his hap- 





ore, ipiness was slipping from his 
‘“Why not, Charles?” asked grasp, and that he was being left 
his wife, coldly. ‘alone on a desolate shore with- 


“Tam too nervous, too ill and’ out hope and without love. 
unstrung to go with you,” he; ‘This was the first raising of 
answered, “and I thought that; the mask—the first confessed de- 
perhaps you would stay at home| claration of indifference — a de- 


with me, and read. ill you, |claration repeated subsequently 
Evy?” He took her hand — stil }every day and every hour. Eve- 
the same timid manner. \line was never at home. Morning 


“Q dear me, no! stay at home? | and evening alike saw herdrown- 
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ed in the world’s great sea of and of the contempt showered on 
pleasures; every home affection him by his wife and his adopted 
cast aside, and every wifely duty family: it darkly adumbrated a 
unfulfilled, Gaiety was her life; lunacy commission on one side, 
and, without this gaiety, she and Doctors’ Commons on the 
would die, she would say. Charles other. At last the whisper grew 
grew ill, and certainly exces. so long and loud, that it spread 
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sively strange and disagreeable 
in his behaviour. For hours toge- 
ther he would sit without speak- 
ing, his lips prewce against each 
other, and 

the 
passion, which were like the 
throes of madness — fits that 
terrified Eveline, and made her 
fear for herself. To these a vio- 


down to Ormsby Green, and pe- 
netrated to Mrs. Fitzgerald. The 
echo of this dread whisper had 
sounded long ago in her own 


is dull eyes fixed on heart; she had looked for its 
ound. Then came fits of coming; and, when it found her, 


she started without an hour’s 
delay for London; and, not ca- 
ring for the cold reception she 
would probably meet with, she 


lent reaction succeeded; a pe- presented herself at once at the 
riod, generally very brief, of house of her son. Eveline was 
frantic gaiety and restless plea- from home. She was riding in 
sirecwecinig. such as incommo- the park with Horace, to try a 
ded Eveline greatly , binding him horse he had that day bought for 
to her side without release; and, her, Charles was in the library, 
under the appearance of com- sitting in one ofthose dumb}, dull 
plaisance, giving her a gaoler) sorrows that are far more painful 
and aspy. Often at such times,'to witness than the most turbu- 
struck to the heart with some-'lent passion. 
thing he had seen, chilled by} He looked up with his glazed 
something he had heard, Fitz-|fiery eyes as his mother entered ; 
erald would fall back again into ant. started and stared wildly, 
is mournful stupor, and drag/rising and retreating asif he did 
out his weary life with the list-| not know her, but trying with all 
less, hopeless expression in his, his might to recognise her. She 
face and in his whole manner of came foward. speaking cheerily 
a condemned criminal. and kindly. 

The world began to talk. It ‘Well, Charles, my love, I 
talked, although gently, of Eve-' have taken you by surprise!” she 
line’s open flirtation with Horace'said. But her voice failed; he 
Graham; gently, because it talk-, was so wild and altered. He kept 
ed also of Charles Fitzgerald’s his eyes upon her for some time, 
jealousy and strange irritability ;/and then with a cry that came 
of his violence and his fear ul straight from the sad heart, al- 
temper. On the other hand, it;most breaking it, with sobs wild 
spoke of hisevident unhappiness, |and fast, and tears which fell 
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like blighting rain, Fitzgerald ex- better wife than most girls would 
claimed: “Mother, mother, you have been to any one s0 cross 
have come to sce me die!” and disagreeable as Charles; and 
The line of ice was thawed, that Mrs. Fitzgerald had better 
the band of iron was broken, the speak to him about his temper 
stifled heart cried out aloud, and! than to her about hers.” 
the love that had been thrust; However, Mrs. Fitzgerald’s 
back into the darkness came/mere presence wasacomfortto her 
forth again. He was no longer: son; and he got calmer and milder 
alone, with nothing but indif-;now that he could speak of his 
ference or enmity to bear him sufferings, and that some one 
company. He had now his own/cared to soothe them away. At 
best friend, the guardian of his' first Eveline, being awed in spite 
youth, his friend and guide: he'of herself by Mrs. Fitzgerald,.be- 
might count now on one heart at haved with some small attention 
least, and believe that it loved) to appearances, so that the young 
him. He poured out his grie-:household sat in the sunshine 
vances toher. They were all very again. Horace Graham, too, ‘hap- 
vague and indefinite; simplyipened to go away just at this mo- 
wounded feelings, or affections ment; consequently aconjunction 
misunderstood; no startling facts, | of favourable stars seemed to shed 
no glaring wickedness, no patent rays of domestic happiness over 
actions. But she understood,;the gaudy, meretricious house- 
and sympathise@ with his suffer- hold. 
INZS ; morta gala as they were.. But Horace came back one 
She soothed and comforted him, ! Thursday afternoon, and Eveline 
calming his irritated nerves and: invited him to dinner. She press- 
weaving bright dreams of hope'ed him to come when, as usual, 
for the future. Dreams, in which he refused for the childish plea- 
she believed nothing herself, and sure of being entreated. Charles 
which smote her conscience as had a nervous attack when he 
falsehoods when she told them. heard this, and then gave way to 
Next morning she spoke to so terrible a fit of passion in Kve- 
Eveline, in her grave, bland, line’s dressing-room, that he 
gracious manner, and gave her showed at last how obnoxious the 
serious counsel, sweetening her young guardsman was to him. 
censure with assurances 0 her Eveline every now and then look- 
trust in the giddy wife’s good in-'ed at him with flashes of scorn 
tentions — “but then you are!and control ren ay be called 
young, my child, and youth is | deadly. At last turning from him 
often curiously heedless!” But)with a spurning action, she said 
Eveline gave herself unnum- ‘Charles, if] had known you as 
bered airs, and was very ill-used, do now, not twice ten thousand a- 
and said “that indeed she wasa year would have tempted me to 
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marry you: you are not like a 
man. You are worse than a child 
or a woman!” Then she went on 
arranging the most becoming toi- 
lette her busy fancy could devise. 
Charles conquered himself at 
last, and managed to appear at» 
dinner with some show of calm- 
ness. Eveline was so extremely 
gay that she became quite over- 
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viour to whom there was a kind 
of defiance and bravado, that 
betrayed as much fear of the 
future as indifference of the pre- 
sent. 

In the evening they stroHed out 
into the little garden; for they 
boasted a plot of blackened 
ground, dignified by that sweet 
name of fruits and flowers—Eve- 


powering. She armed herself with line and Horace wandering awa 

all the little graceful coquetries together, and Charles and his 
she knew so well how to employ, mother returning soon to the 
each in their right time andplace, house. Speaking to his mother of 
and heightened tem in revenge | Eveline, a flash of his old tender- 
for her late enforced cessation ness returned, and with it his old 
from all excitement while tay hatred to believe in evil. After 
gingly going through the dulltask all, Eveline was young and giddy. 
of pleasing a sick husband anda She meant no harm, and did not 
rigid matron. Even Mrs. Fitz- know the full significance of what 
gerald, who had expected much, she did. She was his wife too — 
was surprised at the open manner she must be gently dealt with. He 
in which her flirtation with Gra- could not bear to hear her con- 
ham went on; and, although be- demned. When his mother replied 
lieving it to be nothing more real to him, he shrank nervously from 
than the folly of a vain girl, yet every subject which threatened 
she could not deny its grave ap- to lead to a discussion on her con- 
pearance, nor the compromise duct. Mrs. Fitzgerald read his 
that it made of her son’s honour. heart, and kept silent. But while 
She determined to speak to Eve- he was thus careful, he was also 
line seriously, and to endeavour haunted, restless and tormented; 
— by arguments, if affection were and at last, unable to contain him- 
of no use; by threats if argu- self, he went into the garden 
ments fell dead — to open her where the shadows had dee ened 
eyes to the true knowledge ofher- into darkness, walking slowly and 
self and her conduct, and to force silently towards the quiet trees 
her to abandon a farce that might Spot to hide the upper wall. 
end in tragedy. Eveline seemed Horace and Eveline were there, 
to foresee this lecture; for no- seated on a benchtugether. They 
thing would induce her to meet were talking low, but ing love 
Mrs. Fitzgerald’s eyes. She — if such frothy vanity could be 
shrank from her words and called love — and ‘“\dearest Ho- 
drowned them in thick showers of race,” and “beloved Eveline,” 
banter with Horace; in her beha- were often mingled with their 
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talk. They sat, like two ailly 
children , hand in hand. 

Charles stole back to the house, 
and entered — a creature from 
whom life and soul had departed. 
Eveline had seen him; and he 
knew that she had seen him. 
There was no more disguise; and, 
as she said, “discovery had at 
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his wife had made his life a tor- 
ment for him. At lasthis language 
became, occasionally, so bitter 
and infuriated; and, more than 
once, his arm had been raised to 
strike, and more than once his 
hand, twisted in the meshes of her 
hair, had threatened her with 
death—that Eveline was justified 


least spared her the necessity of in demanding a legal separation. 


” 


deception.” She threw off the 
flimsy veil she had hitherto worn, 
and boasted openly of her love 
for Horace; still coupling it with 
perfect innocency. Which was 
true. For indeed she was too 
shallow and too intrinsically self- 
ish to commit herself, even where 
she loved. 

After this discovery , and the 
distressing scene between the 
husband and wife which followed 
it, Eveline went out more than 
ever, and was with Horace more 
than ever also; many pitying her 
for being married to a jealous ir- 
ritable fool, and lamenting that 
such a lovely young creature 
should have been so sacrificed by 
an ambitious mother, against her 
own expressed inclinations; man 
more deploring her wayward, 
systematic neglect of her hus- 
band. 

Charles Fitzgerald's eccentri- 


cities of temper — his bursts of honour and p 


passion and of violence, mingled 


‘She was advised that the law 
could not grant it, unless both 
parties consented; and Charles 
vehemently refused. But what 
the law denied, Nature gave. A 
thousand airy nothings of speech 
and conduct, eachinnocentapart 
all maddening together, ha 

worked on the husband’s weak 
brain until they produced an un- 
settlement of intellect, which a 
few days of wifely tenderness 
might have prevented. The world 
only said that Eveline was right 
in consenting that her husband 
should be pinced in restraint — 
poor, young, beautiful thing, 
married to such a terrible person! 
Charles was placed in proper 
hands. The blow was struck be- 
neath the applaudings of Eveline’s 
wide circle of admiring acquain- 
tances. She took refuge amon 

her crowd of simpering sympathi- 
sers, and was received with all 
like some mar- 


wy 
tyred saint. There were some, 


with fits of silence and of gloom however, who made her feel the 
— became every day more mark- just meed of her bad, selfish ca- 
ed. Even his mother wasnolonger reer, and would not notice her. 

a soothing or a restraining in- After a time Charles adually 
fluence; but, capricious, violent, grew better, and he and his mo- 
irritable and uncertain, he made ther wandered away to Brussels; 
his home a Hades for others, as but there his “eccentricities of 
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temper” became more and more 
violent; so that at last even his 
mother was forced to arm herself 
with legal power to protect him 
from hinself For at length he 
became mad — mad for life; 
mad with a lingering madness, 
that left no hope and that 
gave no rest; wan, wild, ra- 
ving — haunted ever by a false 
fair face, that glided from his 
clasping hands, and denied his 
fevered lips. 

Eveline’s pensive air, and eyes 
veiled beneath their drooping 
lids (which she knew to be ex- 
tremely effective in ce gain- 
ed more sympathy than the mad- 
man’s ravings and the madman’s 
sorrows. People only shook their 
heads, and said, ‘‘ What that 
young creature must have suffer- 
ed in her married life! — and how 
heroically she concealed it from 
the world!” and ‘Let us be kind 
to the pretty little woman, for her 
lot has been a sad one, and her 
anguish meekly borne!’ 


A LAMENT FOR THE 
SUMMER. 


Moan, oh ye Autumn Winds! 
Summer has fled, 
The flowers have closed their tender 
leaves and die; 
The Lily's gracious head 
All low must lie, 
Because the gentle Summer now is 
dead. 


Grieve, oh ye Autumn Winds! 
Sammer lies low, 
The rose's trembling leaves will soon be 


shed; 
For she that loved her so, 
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Alas, is dead; 
And one by one her loving children 
§0- 
Wail, oh ye Autamn Winds! 
She lives no more, 
The gentle Summer, with her balmy 
breath, 
Still sweeter than before 
When nearor death, 
And brighter every day the smile she 
wore! 


Mourn, mourn, oh Autumn Winds, 
Lament and mourn; 
How many half-blown buds must close 
and die; 
Hopes with the Summer born 
All faded lie, 
And leave us desolate and Earth for- 
lorn! 


MORE PLACES WANTED. 


S LADY’S-MAID, a young person who 

has lived in the firat families, and can 
have four years’ good character. Fully 
understands dressmaking, haig-dressing, 
and getting up fine linen, Address Miss 
T., Bunty’s Library, Crest Terrace, 
Pimlico. 


Miss Fanny Tarlatan, the 
young lady in quest ofa situation, 
does not reside at Bunty’s libra- 
ry. Mr. Bunty and Mr. Bunty’s 
wife are only friends of hers. Mr. 
Bunty is tall and stout, with a 
white neckcloth, and is very like 
a clergyman, with a dash of the 
schoolmaster and a smack of the 
butler. Mrs. Bunty is an acrid 
lady in ribbons, with a perpetual 
smile for lady customers; which 
would be a little more agreeable 
if tt did not twist her neck, and 
screw her mouth up, and tortuate 
her body over the counter. At 
Bunty’s library are three-volume 
novels bound in dashing cloth; 
and Bunty’s library is carpeted; 
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and in the centre thereof is a of the great millinery establish- 


eat round table groaning be- 
month the weight of ladies’ al- 
bums, and works of genteel piety, 
and treatises written with a view 
to induce a state of contentment 


ments of the West-End, but by 
the nimble fingers of Fanny Tar- 
latan. Also to confide to her sun- 
dry priceless treasures of Malines 
and Brussels, Honiton and old 


among the rural population (hot- point, or acetal lace,” sprig- 


pressed and with gilt edges), to- ged shawls an 
gether with neatly stitched pam-' marvels of fine things 
phlets upon genteelly religious, her got up. All of which proce 


veils, ro bi 
to be 
ed. 


and political subjects, and hand-;ings are characterised by the 


somely clasped church services, 
with great red crosses on their 
backs and sides. 

No; Miss Tarlatan does not 
live at Bunty’s; but she is an old 
colleague of Mrs. Bunty’s (once 
Miss Thorneytwig, my Lady Cro- 
cus’s waiting woman,) and calls 
her Matilda, and is by her called 
“Fanny, and a dear girl;” and 
therefore she gives Bunty’s libra- 
ry as an address; it being consi- 
dered more aristocratic than Tid- 
lers’ Gardens; where, inthe house 
of Mrs. Silkey, that respectable 
milliner and dressmaker, Miss 
Tarlatan is at present staying. 

She can dress hair, make dress- 
es, and perfectly understands 
getting up fine linen. The French 
coiffeur is still a great personage; 
but his services are now-a-days 
‘often spe by the lady’s- 
mad; and there are many fair 
and noble ladies who are not too 
superb to employ Miss Tarlatan, 
and go, resplendent from her 
skill, into the presence of their 


sovereign , or into the melodious . 


vicinity of the singers of the Ita- 
lian opera. Also to wear ball and 
court dresses made,not by the pal- 
lid workwomen and “first hands” 


t 


eat millinery establishments, 
y the fashionable blanchisseuses 
de fin, and by M. Anatole, coi/feur, 
of Regent Street, as atrocious, 
mean, stingy, avaricious, and un- 
justifiable on the part of miladi; 
but which, if they suit her to order 
and Miss Tarlatan to undertake, 
are in my mind, on the broad- 
gauge of free trade, perfectly 
reasonable and justifiable. Some 
ladies make a merit of their Tar- 
latanism, stating, with pride, 
that their maids ‘do everything 
for them;” others endeavour un- 
easily to defend their economy 
by reference to the hardness of 
the times, to their large families, 
to the failure of revenuc from my 
lord’s Irish estates, to the extra- 
vagance of such and such a son 
or heir, or to Sir John having lost 
enormously in railways or by 
electioneering. One lady I have 
heard of who palliated all domes- 
tic retrenchments on the ground 
of having to pay so much income- 
tax. Unhappy woman! 
Hairdresser, dressmaker, get- 
ter-up of fine linen; skilled in 
cosmetics and perfumes; tasteful 
arranger of bouquets; dexterous 
cleaner of gloves (for my lady 
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must have two pairs of clean not dazzle her; for she too has a 
gloves a-day aa bountiful as “little bit of money of her own.” 
may be her pin-money, you will Her revenues chiefly lie, not in 
rarely find her spending one her wages — they are not too 
thousand and thirty times three ample — but in her perquisites. 
shillings per annum in gloves);| Lawyers would starve (figurative- 
artful trimmer of bonnets; clever i , of course, for ’t is impossible 
linguist; of great conversational tor a lawyer to starve under any 
powers in her own language; of) circumstances) on the bare six 
untiring industry, cheerfulness, | and eightpences — it is the extra 
and good temper — all these is|costs that fatten. Perquisites are 
Fanny Tarlatan, aged twenty-|Fanny Tarlatan’s costs. To her 
eight. [havea great respect for fall all my lady’s cast-off clothes. 
Ranny Tarlatan, and for the|'Their amount and value depend 
lady’s-maid, generically, aad{upon my lady’s constitutional 
wish to vindicate her from the liberality or parsimony. A dress 
slur of being a gossiping, tawdry,/may be worn once, a week, a 
intriguing, venal waiting - maid, month, or a year before itreverts 
as which she is generally repre- tothe lady’s-maid. So with gloves, 
sented in novels and plays, and shoes, ribbons, and all the other 
similar performances. weapons in the female armoury, 
Fanny is not without personal of which I know no more than 
charms. She has ringlets that her; Saint Anthony did of the sex. 
lady might envy, and the comely) or that Levantine monk Mr. Cur- 
good-humoured look which eight-| zon made us acquainted with, 
and-twenty is often gilded with. who had never seena woman. Old 
She has been resolute enough to; Lady McAthelyre, with whom 
steel her heart against the ad-|Fanny lived before she went to 
vances of manyadashingcourier,|the Countess of Ccurdesart’s 
of many an accomplished valet,!(Lady McA. was a terrible old 
of many a staid and portly butler.| lady, not unsuspected of a pen- 
She does not look for matrimony ' chant for shoplifti ae drinking 
og 








in the World of Service. Mr. eau de cologne , used to cut 
Whatnext, at the Great Haber- up all her old dresses for aprona, 
dashery Palace, Froppery House, and the fingers off her gloves for 
head man there, indeed (though mittens, and was the sort of old 
Mr. Biggs, my lord's Sone lady altogether who might rea- 
has sneeringly alluded to him as sonably be expected to skina flea 
a “low countey-jumper”’), has for the hide and tallow thereof. 
spoken her fair. Jellytin, the Mrs. Colonel Scraw, ‘Fanny’s 
rising pastrycook at Gunter’s, mistress after Lady Cosurdesart, 
has openly avowed his maddening made her old clothes her own pe- 
passion, and showed her his culiar perquisites, and sold them 
savings’ bank book, But that did herself: ‘But such exceptions are 
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rare, and Fanny has had, on the every nation under the sun. It is, 
whole, no great reason to com- therefore, but reasonable that 
lain. Perhaps you will, there- her grace the duchess should 
ore, at some future time, meet have a foreign attendant — a 
with her under thenameof What- French, or Swiss, or German 
next, or Jellytin, or Figgles, or lady’s-maid. I will take Made- 
Seakale, in a snug, well-to-do moiselle Batiste, warranted from 
West-End business, grown into Paris, asa sample. 
a portly matron (with ringlets When I say warranted from 
et; for they are vital to the Paris, I mean what the word 
ady’s-maid through life), with ‘“warranted” is generally found 
two little girls tripping home to mean — not at all like what it 
from Miss Weazel's dancing aca- professes to be. Mademoiselle 
demy. I hope so, with all my Batiste says she is from Paris; 
heart. but she does not bear the slightest 
There is a custom common resemblance to the pert, spright- 
among the English nobility, and ly, coquettish, tasteful, merry 
yet peculiar to that privileged | creation in 4 cunning cap, adress 
class, to get the best of every-| closed to the neck, a plaited silk 
thing. Consequently, whenever apron and shiny shoes, that a 
they find foreign cooks and/Parisian lady’s-maid generally 
foreign musicians more skilfuljis. My private impression is that 
than native talent, itis matter of/she 1s a native of some dis- 
noble usance to refect uponjtressingly lugubrious prec 
foreign dishes; to prefer the per. town in the midi of France — 
formances of foreign minstrels Aigues Mortes, perchance — 
and players; to cover the head, whence she has been sent, for 
or hands, or feet, with coverings) our sins, to England, to make us 
made by foreign hands; and,;mournful. She is a most dolorous 
even in the ordinary conversation! Abigail; a lachrymose, grum- 
of life, to pepper its discourse | bling, doleant, miserable waiting 
with foreign words, as you would: woman. When she is old (she is 
a sheep's kidney with cayenne. in the thirties, now,) she will take 
So my lord duke entertains in his ' snuff and keep a poodle on some 
eat mansion a French cook, aififth floor in the Marais, I am 
wiss confectioner, an Italianjsure. Whether she has been dis- 
house steward, a French valet, appointed in love, or her rela- 
German and French governesses, | tions were guillotined during the 
a German under-nurse or bonne' great revolution; whether she 
that his children may imbibe! was born ontheeve of St. Swithin, 
eee of foreign language or like Apollodorus, she nourishes 
with their pap), besides a host of scorpions in her breast, I know 
non-resident foreign artists and not, but she is a very grievous 
professors gathered from almost woman — a female knight of the 
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rueful countenance. If you fail ladder. 
as if weeps and moans, and grumbles, 

you remonstrate with her, she 

cries. What are you to do with a: 


to please her, she 


woman, whose clouds always end 
in rain, unless you have Patience 
for an umbrella?, In person, 
Mademoiselle Batiste is tall; in 
compass wofully lean and at- 
tenuated; her face is of the 


hatchet cast, and she has protru-' 


ding teeth, long dark eyebrows, 
stony eyes, and heavy eye-lashes. 
A sick monkey is not a very 
enlivening sight; a black man 
with chilblains and a fit of the 
ague is not calculated to provoke 
cheedaluede , and there are spec- 
tacles more cheerful than a work- 
house funeral on a wet day; but 
and Momus- 
over her lady’s wardrobe, -her 
own wrongs, and her unhappy 
destiny generally. The climate, 
the food, the lodging, the raiment, 
the tyranny of superiors, and the 


insolence of inferiors: all these 
of 


find a place in the categor 
this melancholy lady’s unhap- 
piness. She prophesies the deca- 
dence of England with far more 
fervour than M. Ledru Rollin. 
She will impress herself to leave 
this detestable land; withoutsun, 
without manners, without know- 
ledge of living. Somehow she 
does not quit the detestable land. 
She is like (without disrespect) 
that animal of delusive promise, 
the conjurer’s donkey, which is 
always 


all these are pore jocose 
like compared to! 
Mademoiselle Batiste wailing| 


oing for to go, but her caprices. 
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and changes her situation. ins 
numerable times, and packs up 
her “effects” for the continent 
once a week or so; but stays in 
England after all. When she has 
saved enough money, she may 
perhaps revisit the land of the 
Gaul, and relate to her compa- 
triots the affliction sore which 
long time she bore among ces 
barbares. 

In reality,, Mademoiselle Ba- 
tiste is an excellent servant; she 
is not only apt but erudite in all 
the cunning of her craft. M. Ana- 
tole, of Regent Street, might take 
lessons in hair-dressing from her. 
She far surpasses Miss Tarlatan 
in dress-making; although she 
disdains to include that accom- 

lishment in the curriculum of 

er duties. But her principal skill 
lies in putting on a dress, in 1m- 
parting to fier mistress when 
dressed an air, a grace, & tour- 
nure, which any but a French 
hand must ever despair of ac- 
complishing. Yet she grumbles 
meanwhile; and when she has 
made a peri of & peeress, sighs 
dolefully and maintains that an 
Englishwoman does not know 
how to weararobe. This skill it 
is that makes her fretfulness and 
melancholial distemper borne 
with by rank and fashion. She 
has, besides, a pedigree of former 
re ha of such magnitude 
and grangeur, that rank and 
fashion are fain to bow to 
The beauteous 


seldom does really go, up the Duchesse de Faribole in Paris, 
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and the Marquise de Lysbrisée maids who want places; and, 
(very poor, very Legitimist, taking into consideration the in- 
but intensely fashionable); the creased facilities offered by the 
famous Princess Cabbagioso at/abolition of the duty on adver- 
Florence, Countess Moskamu- tisements, I sincerely hope they 
jikoff at St. Petersburgh, the may all be suited satisfactorily. 
achess of Champignon, the: ButI cannot tarry to discuss all 
Marchioness of Truftleton and'their several qualifications. Al- 
Lady Frances Frongus in Eng-| though I can conscientiously re- 
land — all these high-born ladies; commend “ Wilkins” (Christian 
has she delighted with her skill, name unknown), the lady’s-maid 
awed with her aristocraticantece- of middle age, and domesticated 
dents, and grieved with her me-| habits, who was with Mrs. Colo- 
lancholia. Although so highly'nel Stodger during the whole of 
skilled in dress-making she pays the Sutle] campaign; who is not 
but little regard to costume her-;| too proud to teach the cook how 
self. Her figure is straight all the.to make curries; is reported to 
way down, on all sides. She have ridden (with her ee 
wears a long pendent shawl, a in man’s saddle five hundre 
dreary bonnet with trailing rib- miles on camel’s back in India, 
bons; and carries, when abroad, and to have done something con- 
a long, melancholy , attenuated siderable towards shooting a 
umbrella, ike a parasol that had plundering native deee cd in 
outgrown itself, and was wasting Mrs. Stodger’s tent. Nor would 1 
away in despair. These, with the. have you overlook the claims of 
long dull gold drops to her ear- Martha Stirpenny, who is a 
rings; two flat thin smooth bands “young ladies’-maid,” and is not 
of hair flattened upon her fore- above plain needlework; or of 
head; long listless fingers, and, Miss Catchpole, the maid, nurse, 
long feet encased in French companion, amanuensis, every- 
boots of lustreless kid, give thing, for so many years to the 
her an unspeakably mournful, late Miss Plough, of Monday 
trailing appearance. She seems Terrace, Bayswater, who un- 
to have fallen altogether into the gratefully left all her vast wealth 
“‘nortion of weeds and outgrown in Bank and India stock to the 
faces.” Her voice is melancholy ‘Total Abstinence from Suttee 
and tristfally surgant, like an Hindoo Widows’ Society,” offices 
ASolian harp; her delivery is re-, Great St. Helens, secretary, G.F. 
miniscent of the Dead March in L. B. Stoneybatter, Esq.; and 
Saul; — a few wailing, lingering bequeathed her faithfal Catch- 
notes, closed with a melancholy pole, after twenty years’ service, 
boom at the end of the strophe. only a silver teapot and a neatiy- 
Adieu, Mademoiselle Batiste. § bound set of the Reverend Doe- 
_ There are plenty more lady’s- tor Duffaboxe’s sermons. All 
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these domestics want places, and Lambswool and Sir Chyle Tur- 
all letters to them must be post- rener, howexcellently they would 
paid. agree. Sir Chyle — who dwells: 
$ COOK (professed) a Person who 12 Bangmarry Crescent, Hor- 
fully understands her business. Ad- dover Square, and whose house 
dress L., Pattypan Place, Great Brazier as you pass it smells all day like 
Binet. a cook-shop — made his hand- 
There is something honest, some competence in the war time 
outspoken, fearless, in this brief by contracts for mess-beef as ex- 
advertisement. L. does not con- ecrable, and mess-biscuit as 
descend to hint about the length weevily, as ever her Majesty’s 
and quality of her character, or service, by sea and land, spoilt 
the distinguished nature of the their digestion and their teeth 
family she wishes to enter. “‘ Here with. He is, in these piping times 
Iam,” she seems to say: “apro- of peace, renowned as the most 
fessed cook. If you are the sort accomplished epicure in the 
of person knowing what a pro- dining ‘world. He does not dine 
fessed cook is, and how to use often at his club, the Gigot 
her, try me. Good cooks are not|(though that establishment 
so plentiful that they need shout’ boasts of great gastronomic fame, 
for custom. Good wine needs no and entertains a head man cook 
bush. I stand upon my cooking,'at a salary of two hundred and 
and if you suit me as | suit you,’ fifty pounds a year): he accuses 
nought but a spoilt dinner shall M. Relevay, the chef in question, 
art us two.” L., whom we will of paying more attention to the 
incarnate for the nonce as Mrs.'greasing and adornment of his 
Lambswool, widow, is fat and'hair, and the writing out of his 
forty, but not fair. ‘The fires of: bills of fare in ornamental pen- 
innumerable kitchen rangeshave :manship, than to the culinar 
swarthed her ruddy countenance wants of the members; he wi 
to an almost salamandrine hue. not have a man cook himself: 
And she is a salamander in'“the fellows,” he says, “are as 
temper too, is Mrs. Lambswool, conceited as peacocks and as ex- 
for all herinnocentname. Lambs- travagant as Cleopatra.” Give 
wool, deceased (formerly clerk of him a woman cook — a professed 
the kitchen to the Dawdle club),'cook, who knows her business, 
knew it to his cost, poor man; and does it; and the best of 
and for many a kept back dinner wages and the best of places are 
and unpraised mane dish did he hers, at 35, Bangmarry Crescent. 
suffer in his time. Let us figure him and Mrs, 
If Fate could bring together; Lambswool together. Sir Chyle 
_ (and how seldom Fate dees bring |— a little apple-faced old gentle- 
together things and persons;man with a white head, and as 
suited for one another), Mrs.|fiery in temper as his cook — 
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looks on Mrs. Lambswool as, she can dress no more dinners for 
next to the dinners she cooks and him after his decease. On grand 
the government annuity in which occasions she is summoned to the 
(with a sagacious view towards dining room, at the conclusion of 
checking the prodigality of his the repast, and he compliments 
nephew and expectant heir) he her formally on this or that culi- 
has sunk his savings, themostim- nary triumph. He lauds her tohis 
ortant element in his existence. friends Tom Aitchbone, of the 
e places her in importance and Beefsteak club, Common Coun- 
consideration far beyond the'cillor Podge, Sergeant Buffalo, 
meek elderly female attached to; of the Southdown circuit, and old 
his household in the capacity of! Sir Thomas Marrowfat, who was 
wife — used by him chiefly in'a pronothotary to something, 
forming a hand at whist and in| somewhere, some time under a 
helping soup (catch Sir Chyle, hundred years ago, and can nose 
trusting her with fish!) and by|a dinner in the lobby (the poor 
him abused at every convenient old fellow can hardly hold his 
oppor He absolutely for-; knife and fork for palsy, and the 
bids any interference on her part, napkin tucked under his waggin 
with the culinary economy and: old chin looks like a grave-cloth 
discipline. ‘‘Blow up the maids | with as much facility as Hamlet 
as much as you like, Ma’am,” he stated the remains of King Clau- 
considerately says, ‘‘but don’t/dius’s chamberlain might have 
meddle with my cook.” Mrs. L. been discovered. It is a strong 
crows over her mistress accord: point in the Turrener and Lambs- 
ingly, and if she were to tell her! wool creed and practice to hold all 
that pea-soup, was best made/ cookery-books — for any practi- 
with bilberries, the poor lady cal purpose beyond ‘casual re- 
would, I daresay, take the dictum ference — in great indifference, 
for granted. Sir Chyle Turrener|not to say contempt. Sir Chyle 
is exceedingly liberal in all hasGlasse and Kitchener, Austin 
matters of his own housekeeping and Ude, Francatelli and Soyer, 
—although he once wrote a letter; beside the Almanack des Gour- 
to the Times virulently denoun-|mands, and the Cuieinier Royal 
cing soup-kitchens. When a/in his library, gorgeously bound. 
dinner of a superlative nature! He glances at them occasionally, 
has issued from his kitchen, he|as entley might have done ata 
not unfrequently, in the warmth dictionary or a lexicon; but he 
of his admiration, presents Mrs. does not tie himself nor does he 
Lambswool with gratuities in bind his cook to blind adherence 
money; candidly admitting that to theirrules. True cookery, in 
he gives them now, because he his opinion, should rest mainl 
does not intend to leave his cook on tradition, on experience, an 
a penny when he dies, seeing that |pre-eminently, in the inborn ge- 
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nius of the cook. Mrs. Lambs- 
wool holds the same opinion, al- 
though she may express it in dif- 
ferent language. e may never 
have heard of the axiom: “One 
becomes a cook, but one is born 
a roaster;” but she will tell you 
in her own homely language that 
“roasting and biling comes nate- 
ral, and some is good atit, and 
some isn’t.” Her master has told 
her the story of Vatel and his 
fish matyrdom, but she holds his 
suicide to have been rank cowar- 
dice. ‘If there wasn’t no fish,” 
she remarks, ‘and it wasn’t his 
fault, why couldn’t he have 
served up something neat in the 
made-dish way, with a bit of a 
speech about being drove yi into 
acorner?” . But she hints darkly 
as to what she would have done 
to the fishmonger. ‘T'ransfixure 
on a spit would have been too 
good for hem, a wretch. 

Through long years of choice 
feeding might this pair roll on, 
till the great epicure, Death, 
pounces on Sir Chyle Turrener 
to garnish his sideboard. If 
sage A adleah can lmprove meat, 
he will be a succulent morsel. 
He has fed on many things ani- 
mate and inanimate: Nature will 
return the compliment then. For 
all here below 1s vanity, and even 
good dinners and professed cooks 
cannot last for ever. The fishes 
have had their share of Lucullus, 
and Apicius has helped to grow 
mustard and cress these thousand 
years. So might the knight and 
the cook roll on, I say; but a 
hundred to one if they ever come 
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in contact. The world is very 
wide; and, although the heiress 
with twenty thousand pounds, 
who has fallen in love with us, 
lives over the way, we marry the 
housemaid, and our heads grow 
grey, and we die and never reck 
of the heiress. Sir Chyle Tur- 
rener may, at this moment, be 
ereanms in exasperation at an 
unskilful cook, who puts too 
much pepper in his soup and 
boils his fish to flakes; and Mrs. 
Lambswool’s -next place may be 
with a north country Squire with 
no more palate than a boa-con- 
strictor, who delights in nothin 
half so much as a half raw beef- 
steak, or a pie with a crust as 
thick as the walls of the model 
prison, and calls made dishes 
‘“‘kickshaws.” 

‘““As Good Cook in a private 
family,” &c., &c., &c., — the usual 
formula, with a hint as to irre- 

roachable character, and a pub- 
ished want of objection to the 
country. The Good Cook does not 
pretend to the higher mysteries 
of the ‘professed.’ I doubt if she 
knows what a bain-mani pan is, 
or what Mayonnaises, Salmis, 
Sautés, Fricandeauz, Gratins or 
Soufflés are. Her French is not 
even of the school of ‘Stratford- 
atte-Bow,’ and she does not 
understand what a met is. Her 
stock made dishes are veal cut- 
lets, harico mutton, stewed eels 
and Irish stew. She makes all 
these well; and very good things 
they are in their way. She is ca- 
pital at a hand of pork and pea 
soup; at pigeon pies; at roast- 
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nenecws , frying, stewing, and | work-box in the area window, and 


RE. 


he is great at pies and | your cousin (in the Guards) softly 


puddings, and has a non-tran-! whispering and whistling outside 


scribed receipt for plum pudding, 
which she would not part wit 
for a year’s wages. She can cook 
as succulent, wholesome, clean- 
ly a dinner as any Christian man 
need wish to sit down to; but she 
is not an artist. Her dinners are 
not in the “‘first style.” She may 
do for Bloomsbury, but not for 
Belgravia. 
HOvUsEMAID (wherea footman is kept), 
& respectable young woman, with three 
years’ good character. Address L. B., 
Gamms Court, Lamb's Conduit Street. 
Letitia Brownjohn, who wishes 
to be a housemaid, who has three 
years’ good character (by her 
pronounced “krakter’) is two- 
and-twenty years of age. Her 
father is a smith, or a pianoforte 
maker, or a leather - dresser, 
stifling with a large family in 
Gamms Court. Her mother has 
been out at service in her time, 
and Letitia is in the transition 
state now — in the chrysalis for-| 
mation of domestic i 
which she hopes to exchange 


the area railings. 
Letitia Brownjohn, like most 
other young ladiés of the house- 
maid calling, has had an univer- 
sity education. Not, i need 
scarcely tell, at theological Ox- 
ford or logarithmical Cambridge ; 
nor at the Silent Sisters, who 
would not suit Letitia by any 
means; nor at Durham, famous 
for its mustard and its mines; 
nor at any one of those naughty 
colleges in Ireland which the 
Pope is so angry with; nor even 
at any one of the colleges re- 
cently instituted in this country 
‘‘for ladies only ,” as the railway 
carriages have it — yet in an 
university. Letitia, as most of 
the university-educated do, went 
in the first mstance to a public 
school; that founded by Lady 
Honoria Woggs ( wife of King 
William the Third’s Archbishop 
Woggs), where intellectual train- 
ing was an object of less solici- 


rudgery ;|tude by the committee of mana 


re- 
ment than the attainment oF a 


some day for the full-blown strong nasal style of vocal elocu- 
butterflyhood of a home, ahus-jtion, as applied to the sacred ly- 
band, a family, and domesticirics of Messrs. Sternhold and 
drud ofherown. Ah, Leti-| Hopkins, and the wearing a pe- 
tia, for all that you are worretted | culiarly hideous costume, accu- 
now by captious mistresses, the|rately copied and followed from 
time may come when, in some|the painted wooden statuette of 
stifling Gamms Court of yourjone of Lady Woggs’s girls, in 
own, sweltering over a washtub,|Lady Woggs’s own time, placed 
with a drunken husband and ajin a niche over the porch of the 
brood of ragged children, you|dimgy brick building containing 
may sigh for your quiet kitchen,| Lady Woggs’s school, and flank- 
the cat, the ticking clock, thejed in another niche by another 
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statuette of a young gentleman 
in a muffin cap and leathers, re- 
presenting one of Lady Woggs’s 


boys. . 
trot this establishment our 
Letitia passed, being some nine 
or ten years of age, to the uni- 
versity; and there she matricu- 
lated, and there she graduated. 
Do you know that university to 
which three-fourths — nay, nine- 
teen-twentieths — of our Lon- 
don-bred children “go up?” Its 
halls and colleges are the pave- 
ment and the gutter; its lecture- 
theatre the doorstep and the post 
at the corner; its schools of phi- 
losophy are the chandler’s shop, 
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out of their mouths readily; but 
some choose bad and rotten ap- 
ples, which they fall upon and 
devour gluttonously, so that the 
fruit disagrees with them very 
much indeed, and causes them to 
break all out in such eruptions 
of vicious humours, as their ve 

children’s children’s blood shall 
be empoisoned with years hence. 
And some, being young and 
foolish and ignorant, take and 
eat indiscriminately of the good 
and of the bad fruit, and are sick 
and sorry or healthful and glad 
alternately; but might fare badly 
and be lost in the long run did 
not Wisdom and Love (come 


the cobbler’s stall, and the public- from making of rainbows and 
house; of which the landlord is quelling of storms, perhaps a 
the chancellor; its proctor and million miles away, to consider 
bull-dogs are the police-sergeant the sparrowsand take stock of the 
and his men; its public orators, flies in the back street university) 


the ballad-singers and last-dying- 
speech cryers; its lecturers are 
scolding women. The. weekly 
wages of its occupants form its 
university chest. Commemoration 
takes place every Saturday night, 
with grand musical performances 
from the harp, guitar, and violin, 
opposite the Admiral Keppell. 
The graduates are mechanics 
and small tradesmen and their 
wives, The undergraduates are 
Letitias and Tommies. The uni- 
versity is the street. 

Right in its centre stands the 
Tree of Knowledge of good and 
evil, And all day long children 
come and pluck the fruit and eat 
it; and some choose ripe and 
wholesome fruit, the pleasant 
savour of which shall not depart 


appear betimes among these 
young undergraduates gathered 
round the tree, and teach their 
hearts how to direct their hands 
to pluck good sustenance from 
that tree. | never go down a back 
street and look on the multitude 
of children (I don’t mean ragged, 
Bedouin children, but decently 
attired young people, of poor but 
honest parents, living hard by, 
who have no better playing- 
ground for them), and hear them 
singing their street songs, and 
see them playing street games, 
and making street friendships, 
and caballing on doorsteps or 
conspiring by posts, or news- 
mongering on kerb-atones, or 
trottnga _ = 

pence for the beer, or listening 
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open-mouthed to the street ora- sort of a creature the lodging- 
tors and musicians, or watching house maid of all work is, and 
Punch and the acrobats, or form- what sort of a life she leads. You 
ing a ring at a street fight, or ga- have seen her; her pattens and 
thered round a drunken man, or dishevelled cap, her black stock- 
running to a fire, orrunning from ings and battered tin candle- 
a bull, or pressing round about stick. We have all known Letitia 
an accident, bonnetless and cap- Brownjohns — oft-times comely, 
less, but evidently native to this neat-handed Phillises enough — 
place — without these thoughts oft-times desperately slatternly 
of the university and the tree co- and untidy — in Sloat every 
ming into my head. You who case wofully over-worked and as 
may have been expensively edu- wretchedly underpaid. She must 
cated and cared for and have be up early and late. With the 
had a gymnasium for exercise, exception of the short intermis- 
covered playing courts, class- sion of sleep doled forth to her, 
rooms, cricket-fields, ushers to her work is ceaseless. She 
attend you in the hours of re- ascends and descends every step 
creation; who have gone from of every flight of stairs in the 
schooland college into the world, house hundreds of times in the 
well recommended and with a course of the day; she is the 
golden passport, should think!slave of the ringing both of the 
more, and considerately too, of! door bell and the lodgers’ tintin- 
what a hazardous, critical, dan- nabula. She must be little more 
gerous nature this street culture than an animated appendage to 
18. With what small book-learn- | the knocker — a inek in the box, 
ing these poor young undergra-:to be produced by a double rap. 
duates get, or that their parents; She is cook, housemaid, lady’s- 
can afford to provide them with,|maid, scullery maid, house- 
is mixed simultaneously the!keeper, allin one; and for what? 
strangest course of tuition in the' For some hundred and fifty shil- 
ethics of the pawnbroker’s shop, | lings every year, and some— few 
the philosophy of the pablie/ and far between — coppers and 
house, the rhetoric of drunken'sixpences, doled out to her in 
men and shrewish women, the gratuities by the lodgers in con- 
logic of bad associations, and / sideration of her Briarean handi- 
bad examples, and bad lan- work. Her holidays are very, 
guage. very few. Almost her only inter- 

Our Letitia graduated in due course with the outer world takes 
course of girlhood, becoming a place whensheruns to the public- 
mistress of such household arts house at the corner for the dinner 
as a London-bred girl can hope or supper beer, or to a neigh- 
to acquire at the age of fourteen bouring fishmonger for oysters. 
or fifteen, Well, you know what A rigid supervision is kept over 
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her conduct. She is expected to 
have neither friends, acquaintan- 
ces, relations, nor sweet-hearts. 
“No followers,” is the Median 
and Persian law continually pa- 
raded before her; a law un- 
changeable, and broken only 
under the most hideous penalties. 
When you and I grumble at our 
lot, repine at some petty re- 
verse, fret and fume over the 
curtailment of some indulgence, 
the deprivation of some luxury, 
we little know what infinite gra- 
dations of privation and sufferin 
exist; and what admirable an 
exemplary contentment and 
cheerfulness are often to be found 
among those whose standing is 
on the lowest rounds of the 
ladder. 

Kut Letitiais emancipated from 
the maid-of-all- work thraldom 
now, and aspires to be a ‘‘ House- 
maid where a footman is kept,” 
yet not without considerable diffi- 
culty, and after years of arduous 
1H pag age and servitude. 

ith the maid-of-all- work, as 
she begins, so 't is ten to one that 
as such she ends. I have known 
grey-headed maids - of-all-work; 
and of such — with a sprinkling 
of insolvent laundresses and wi- 
dows who have had their mangles 
seized for rent — is recruited, 
and indeed, organised, the nu- 
merous and influential’ class of 
‘‘charwomen” who work house- 
hold work for eighteenpence a 

and a glass of spirits. 


day 

ut Letitia Brownjohn has 
ome lady 
lodger, perchance in some house | Turkis 


been more fortunate. 
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in which she has been a servitor 
has taken a fancy to her; and 
such lodger, taking in due course 
of human eventuality a house for 
herself, has taken Letitia to be 
her own private housemaid. And 
she has lived with City families, 
and tradesmen’s families, and in 
boarding-schools, and she has 

rown from the untidy “gal” in 
the black stockings and thegnob 
cap to bea pene young person in 
a smart cap and ribbons, aspiring 
to a situation where a footman is 
kept. That she may speedily ob- 
tain such an appointment; that 
the footman may be worthy of his 
companion in service; that they 
may please each other (in due 
course of time), even to the ex- 
tent of the asking of banns and 
the solemnisation of a certain ser- 
vice, I very cheerfully and sin- 
cerely wish. 


For the present, my catalogue 
of ‘‘Want Places” is at an end. 
By and by, possibly I may tell 
you jocund tales of stalwart foot- 
men, and portly butlers, and 
valets-de-chambre, to whom their 
masters were no heroes. 


A BRAZILIAN IN BLOOMS- 
BURY. 


Wuite we write — it may not 
be so when this is read — many 
of the naturalists of London are 
getting up and going to bed, 
talking by day, for want of better 
matter, of the weather and the 
“difficulty,” and sleep- 
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ing of nights, perfectly uncon- 
scious of a mine of excitement 
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long as its body, with a small 
mouth at the end to be thrust 


that may at any hour be sprung into the nest, and a long tongue 


in the midst of them — of the 
fact, in short, that there is an 
Ant-bear in the town. Should it 


live and get its rights, we shall minute. 


have Ant-bear Quadrilles, Ant- 
bear Butter-dishes, Ant-bear Pa- 
per-weights, Ant-bear pictures 
of gj] sorts, and perhaps a dash 
of t-bear in the Christmas 
Pantomimes. For the Ant-bear, 
or Great Anteater, is a zoological 
wonder; a thing never before 
seen in Euro e€; an animal more 
eccentric and surprising than the 
Hippopotamus, and for whose 
appearance among us we are less 
prepared by any widely spread 
acquaintance of. a general kind 





like.the tongue of a serpent, that 
can be darted out surprisingly, 
more than a hundred times in a 
The long nose in front 
of the Ant-bear is more than ba- 
lanced by the huge tail behind — 
a very complete brush and a very 
complete hair-roofing when its 
owner thinks proper to be snug. 
In lying down he tucks the long 
nose under one arm, like an um- 
brella, and then turns the tail 
over his body, every partof which 
it covers so completely, that the 
animal asleep looks like a grey 
mat, or a heap of hair; and not 
in the least like any living thing. 
All the ants in the world might 


with its form and habits. Should wage a useless war against their 
the Ant-bear lodging now in a enemy, once coiled under the 
Nas house at number seventeen, shelter of that tail. It is to the 

road Street, Bloomsbury, find Ant-bear as his vine and fig-tree 
its way, as we believe it will, to under which he is accustomed to 


the more fashionable precincts 
of eee Park, and should it 
live through the next London 
season, no war of Turk or Russian 
-— should there then beany — will 
stand against it. 

We may state generally that 
the Great Anteater is at home in 
certain parts of South America; 
that it is found there only, and 
that it lives on insects — chiefly 
on ants; that it is (though very 
different in form) as large as a 
small bear; that it has a copious 


repose. 
he name “Anteater” suggests 
a good many vague notions. 
When we first heard of the Ant- 
eater, there were recalled to our 
minds several varieties of the 
animal: — the African Anteater, 
the Aardvark, found round about 
the Cape colony; the sealy Ant- 
eaters or Pangolins, of which 
there is one species found in 
Senegal and Guinea, and two 
others in the Deccan, Bengal 
Nepaul, Southern China, an 


coat of coarse hair, a pair of im- Formosa. Furthermore, we were 
mensely powerful forelegs with reminded of the Australian or 
which to tear open the hard nests Porcupine Anteater, called a 
of the white ant, a nose half as ~ ~ by the colonists of 
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Sydney. In America two kinds 
of Anteater exist, the Great and 
the Little, differmg not only in 
size but also in form and struc- 
ture. These two kinds of Ant- 
eater belong exclusively to Cen- 
tral and South America. The 
animal we found in Bloomsbury 
was the Great Anteater from Bra- 
zil; or, to give him his full scienti- 
fic honours, the Myrmecophaga 
jubata. Many attempts have 

een made to bring a specimen 
alive to Europe, but it has never 
yet been able to survive the sea 
Yate e. The Ant-bear now in 

road Street, Bloomsbury, is 
therefore the first that has been 
seep alivein Europe. It has been 
brought over by some poor Ger- 
mans, who had found their way 
so far from Vaterland as the in- 
terior of Brazil, four hundred 
miles from Rio Janeiro. In Brazil 
the Ant-bear is at home, and is 
occasionally reared in houses as 
a domestic pet. The idea of car- 
rying home with them some speci- 
mens to Europe as a speculation 
having been broached among 
these Germans, one party de- 
termined upon carrying if pos- 
sible two young Ant-bears to Pa- 
ris, and another party undertook 
to convey two to London. They 
were brought away from home in 
the first month of infancy. The 
two destined for Paris both died 
on the way. Of the two destined 
for London, one died on the way 
to Rio Janeiro, and was there 
stuffed very badly. The other 
has survived the long sea-pas- 


sage, though he has grown very 
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lean over it and has while we now 
vais been a week in London. 
e€ poor proprietors appear 
to have arrived an town withing 
higher ambition than the estab- 
lishment of an obscure show. 
With little cash and less English 
they engaged a lodging for them- 
selves and their infant, then five 
months old, at a house in that 
perverted and degenerate tho- 
roughfare, Broad Street, Blooms- 
bury. There they put a bill into 
the window of a small shop — 
their show-room — inviting the 
public to come in and see that 
very wonderful animal, never be- 
fore brought to Europe, the Ay- 
TITA oa they spelt Anteater in 
their largest letters) from Brazil. 
The charge for admission was 
established at sixpence, with the 
usual tenderness in the allowance 
of half-price to children. At this 
hour, it is only here and there 
a stray member of the London 
public who has heard of the 
existence of this animal among 
us. It was by one of those few 
early discoverers that we were 
ourselves directed to its dwelling- 
place. 
On opening the shop door we 
found ourselves, in proper show- 


man fashion, shut from a sight 
of the inner plo? by a check 
curtain. Passing that we came 


into the shop, which was divided 
by a little wooden barrier into a 
small space for spectators, and 
a small space for the proprietors 
of the animal and for the animal 
himself, whose den was a deal 
box standing on its side, with a 
12 
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small lair of straw inside, and side of happiness enjoyed. All 
the stuffed Anteater on the ae healthy animal life — except per- 
of it. On the straw was a rough haps in the least organised ani- 
y hair mat, ofacircular form, mals that scarcely possess any 

or a heap of hair, which present- consciousness — is pleasure, and 
ly unrolled itself into the form of to multiply creatures is to mul- 
a magnificent tail, from under tiply the sum of happiness en- 
which the long nose of the living joyed upon this globe of ours; 
Ant-bear was aimed at us like a therefore the earth is full of ani- 
musket. Then the whole curiosity mated beings. The vegetable 
came out to eat an egg, which it) world feeds myriads of indivi- 
heard cracked against the wall.;duals, and there is scarcely an 
In accordance with the fate com-| herb that does not feed at least 
mon to exiles, this Ant-bear is | one class of animals; a race ex- 
very thin. Being now five months | pressly created to enjoy it; born 
old, he stands about as high asito eat nothing else. But if all 
a Newfoundland dog. As eherslanimale ate fruits there would be 
were no other visitors present we'a limit set to the multiplication 
had an opportunity of becoming) of kinds, and to the aggregate in- 
retty sociable with him and with | crease of numbers that is now far 
his owners, and could feel his'overpassed. Upon one animal 
long nose and his shaggy coat: another lives, another upon that; 
with the same hand that had so there is no waste in the great 
been called upon to feel the;system of creation, and ten 
small heads of the Aztecs. Here, happy beings live in vigour 
however, was a fit object upon:where, had all animals been 
which to spend our wonder— not, vegetable feeders, there would 
a deformed fellow-being, but a' have been but five, and at least 
work of creation hitherto unseen'two of those enduring the dis- 
among us, an example not of de- tresses of a slow decay. Man is 
fect, but of perfection in the subject to discases that arise al- 
adaptation of means to an end — most entirely from his social er- 
from mouth to tailan Anteater. rors, yet they tend ‘to develop 
We have already, in someiall his higher faculties — they 
pages of this work, had occa-! give play to his sympathies and 
sion to remark, that the feeding affections, elevate him as a moral 
of one animal upon another is'being; at the same time they 
not in principle a savage or a serve as admonitions to his in- 
cruel thing, but the direct re- tellect, which is by them led to 
verse. Except where man has trace bad effects to their causes 
interfered to make the life of any in conditions of existence that 
creature painful, there can be no require amendment; as for ex- 
doubt that every brute existence ample we are taught by cholera, 
ends with a large balance on the that we must not so misuse our 
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power of free action as to pen 
one another up in filthy heaps, 
neglecting to use the fresh air, 
the pure light and the clear water 
that lie ready to our mouths and 
eyes and hands. Brutes, how- 
ever, are created not for progres- 
sive development, but for the 
simple enjoyment of the life and 

ower that they have. Sickness 
ee not for them its uses, in- 
stinct commonly teaches them 
to avoid causes of disease, and 
those which become a prey to 
animals that feed upon them die 
suddenly a quick and easy death, 
after a life that has been wholly 
free from aches and pains, and 
all the toils that old age and de- 
bility bring with them. They go 
to make fresh life and vigour, 
and there is in this way a great 
wealth of strong and happy life 
established in the world, and a 

reat deal of fatigue and suffer- 
ing kept out of it. A further use 
of this method of maintaining 
one set of animals on the waste 
of another, is to increase very 
much the variety of form and 
structure which give to our uni- 
verse so much beauty and in- 
terest, and to the thinking man 
80 many clues by which he may 
lead his thoughts upward and in- 
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said enough for our purpose, 
which was to suggest the reflec- 
tion that a large animal created 
with direct and obvious reference 
to his assigned business of de- 
stroying ant’s nests, and sub- 
sisting upon their inhabitants, 
illustrates a great pope in the 
government of the world that 
springs wholly from beneficence, 
and can be thought strange only 
because it is unfamiliar and stri- 
king. Equally or even more sur- 

rising would be the net spread 

y the spider, if one, with the 
animal at work upon it, could 
be exhibited to a heope among 
whom spiders never have been 
seen. Yet we sweep such things 
down from the corners of our 
houses, and regard them but as 
common dust. 

There is some reason to doubt 
whether the Ant-bear in Blooms- 
bury will live through an English 
winter. It is now healthy, but 
thin and languid, as most exotic 
animals become when they are 
brought among us. Mrs. Mere- 
dith, in her account of her Home 
in Tasmania, gave us the other 
day quite startling accounts of 
the briskness ofa tame opossum 
under its own skies, in opposi- 
tion to the common statement 


crease his own small stock of made here, even by some natura- 


wisdom by the study of a wis- 
dom that is infinite and perfect. 
While the varietics of form are 
increased there is a due check 
put on the undue reproduction 
of any single species. — 


a great deal farther, but we have 


lists, that they are sluggish ani- 
mals. The Ant-bear that crawled 
lazily out of its box under the 
shadow of St. Giles’s steeple, 
would at this time have been 


We fishing and leaping with fierce 
might follow these reflections out vigour if left to 


e shelter of the 
forests of Brazil. At home, when 
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rendered fierce by hunger, it will}had refused that offer, and de- 


make a bound of ten feet to 
spring on the back of a horse, 
tear open the horse’s shoulder 
with its huge claws, and then 
suck the blood out of the wound. 
Here it comes, lean as itis, very 
lazily out of its box at the crack- 
ling of an eggshell to follow its 
master about, licking the yolk 
out of an egg with its long 
tongue. It does that very cleverly. 
Like most of the tame Ant-bears 
in Brazil, this one in Blooms- 
bury, though but an infant, eats 
ee f in a day, with a little milk, 
and meat chopped finely or in 
soup. 

It needs not only food but air. 
It would do best, said the Ger- 
man, if it had some green to run 
upon. The air of a small room 
in Holborn or in Oxford Street, 
to which last thoroughfare the 
show entertained a notion of re- 
moving, adds one more peril to 
the chance of maintaining alive 
this little stranger. The peril, 
however, is not very likely to be 
of long duration. Such a prize 
as an Ant-bear could not hide it- 
self a day in London from the 
eye of the ever active secretary 
of the gardens in Regent's Park. 
He was already in treaty with the 
Germans, and had offered them, 
if they went with their animal to 
the Zoological Garden, the week- 
ly payment of quite a royal pen- 
sion during its life. They were 
te have every week certainly as 
much as they could make of pro- 
fit out of their show during six 
months in Broad Street. They 


sired to sell their treasure out- 
right at a price that was but ten 
weeks’ purchase of the pension 
offered, with a condition that 
they would return one-third of 
the money if the Ant-bear died 
within ten weeks. This sugges- 
tion proves that the owners them- 
selves consider the Ant-bear’s 
life a very bad one to ensure 
themselves a sense) upon. So the 
negociation stands at present, 
that is to say. while we write. 
When this is read, the matter will 
be settled. The strange animal 
may have become famous among 
us, and be in a fair way to get 
through the winter under able 
watching and with the best arti- 
ficial aid, or it may be still pining 
in an obscure show-room, or it 
may be dead and stuffed and 
framed and glazed, or dead and 
dissected 

If dead and stuffed, let no 
man put faith in its appearance. 
We have seen no English pic- 
ture of the Ant-bear at all equal 
to the truth, and if we may take 
as a sample the stuffed specimen 
brought from Rio Janeiro with 
this living animal, the stuffer fails 
yet more completely than the 
painter. The long, smooth, hard 
nose, like a stiff, straight, hairy 
proboscis, only by no means a 
proboscis, for it has no mouth 


under it but carries a little tooth- 


less mouth at the end of itself, 
and a pair of small, keen eyes 
at its root; that wonderful lon 
head which we call nose, whic 
is made to dive into the inner- 
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most recesses of the ant’s nest, him while he is at work with his 


and which is as striking a cha- 
racteristic of the beast as the 
stork’s bill is of the bird, that 
essential feature shrivels and 
wrinkles and grows limp under 
the stuffer’s hand, and conveys 
no notion of the original clear 
and even elegant outline of the 
Ant-bear’s head, and of the firm- 
ness of its bone and bristle. 
Then the forelegs and the tre- 
mendous claws are marred in- 
evitably. The forelegs even in 
the young living specimen of 
which we speak are models of 
animal strength that would de- 
light the eye of any artist. There 
is a size of bone, a manifest firm- 
ness and tension of muscle in 
them, that recal to the mind 
many an old ideal sculpture. 
They end in huge claws retracted 
inwards, as we should say of 
anee bent towards the palm, 
and the animal, walking in a 
strange way, treads upon them 
s0;.he does not spread the fore- 
claws out, but walks, as it were, 
upon his knuckles. In the stuffed 
specimen the claws are spread 
out carefully as they are never to 
be seen in nature. The outer 
crust of the ant-hills becomes 
often hard as stone, and the use 
of those massive claws and of the 
huge power in those forelegs is 
to enable the Ant-bear to rend 
them asunder, as the oak was 
rent by Milo. The hind legs of 
the Ant-bear although strong are 
altogether weaker, and they end 
in feet like human feet, which 
are of great use in supporting 


foreclaws. In the stuffed speci- 
men again the marvellous tail is 
turned in the wrong direction. 
Inthe living creature 1t resembles 
nothing so much in form as a 
peacock’s tail, with the sweep 
reversed, A peacock’s tail with- 
out the gaiety, made of grey 
hairs instead of gaudy feathers. 
We remained for some time 
with the young Brazilian, during 
which there arrived only one 
visitor, a gentleman to whose 
ears the report of it had come. 
He saw the Ant-bear eat an egg 
and scratch itself, then went 
away. It scratches and pulls its 
hair about with its hard fore- 
claws precy as it would if they 
were horny cea and turning 
its head round always when it 
does so to bring one bright eye 
to bear upon its work, its mouth 
is brought at the same time into 
the neighbourhood of its hind 
feet or of its tail. We heard two 
little sons of St. Giles, asking 
outside whether that was where 
the show was and what was the 
charge for seeing it, but they 
demurred at threepence and re- 
tired. An object of attraction 
that in proper hands would draw 
half London was of no account 
in Bloomsbury. Few seemed to 
care for ‘‘the Antita.” When that 
young Brazilian had in a leisurely 
way refreshed himself with eggs 
and milk, properly scratched him- 
self with each of his four legs, and 
made inspection of our trousers, 
he determined to liedown. Not, 
however, until he had made his 
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bed. When he had arranged the 
straw to his satisfaction, he lay 
down on one side, and holdin 
out an arm for his long head, too 
it to his breast and cuddled it as 
though it were a baby that he’! 
had to bed with him. Then he 
drew over all his long tail in the; 
fashion of a counterpane, and 
remained thereunder as quiet as 
death. 


A CHILD'S HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Brerore sunset on the memor- 
able day on which King Charles 
the First was executed, the House 
of Commons passed an act de- 
claring it treason in any one to 
proclaim the Prince of Wales — 
or anybody else — King of Eng- 
land. Soon afterwards, it de- 
clared that the House of Lords 
was useless and dangerous, and 
ought to be abolished, and di- 
rected that the late King’s statue 
should be taken down from the 
Royal Exchange in the city and 
other public places. Having laid 
hold of some famous Royalists 
who had escaped from prison, 
and having beheaded the Duxe 
or Hamwmton, Lorp Hoxrzanp, and 
Lozp Carzu, in Palace Yard 
of whom died very courageously), 
they then appointed a Council of 
State to govern the country. It 
consisted of forty-one members, 
of whom five were peers. Brad- 
shaw was made president. The 
House of Commons also re-ad- 
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mitted members who had opposed 
the King’s death, and made u 
its numbers to about a hundre 
ahd fifty. 

But, it still had an army of 
more than forty thousand men to 
deal with, and a very hard task 
it was to manage them. Before 
the King’s execution, the army 
had appointed some of its officers 
toremonstrate between them and 
the Parliament; and now the 
common soldiers began to take 
that office upon themselves. The 
regiments under orders for Ire- 
land mutinied; one troop of horse 
in the city of London seized their 
own flag, and refused to obey 
orders. For this, the ringleader 
was shot: which did not mend the 
matter, for, both his comrades 
and the people made a public 
funeral for him, and accompanied 
the body to the grave with sound 
of trumpets and with a gloomy 

rocession of persons carrying 
bundles of rosemary steeped in 
blood. Oliver was the only man 
to deal with such difficulties as 
these, and he soon cut them short 
by bursting at midnight into the 
town of Burford, near Salisbury, 
where the mutineers were shelter- 
ed, taking four hundred of them 
prisoners, and shooting a number 
of them by sentence of court- 
martial. The soldiers soon found, 
as all men did, that Oliver was 
not a man to be trifled with. 
And there was an end of the 
mutiny. 

The Scottish Parliament did 
not know Oliver yet; so, on hear- 
ing of the King’s execution, it 
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roclaimed the Prince of Wales 
Kin Charles the Second, on 
condition of his respecting the 
Solemn League and Covenant. 
Charles was abroad at that time, 
and so was Montrose, from whose 
help he had hopes enough to 
keep him holding on and off with 
commissioners from Scotland, 
just as his father might have 
done. These hopes, however, 
were soon at an end, for, Mont- 
rose, having raised a few hun- 
dred exiles in Germany, and 
landed with them in Scotland, 
found that the people there, in- 
stead of joining him: deserted the 
country at his approach. He was 
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Oh, the family failing was strong 
in that Charles then! 

Oliver had been appointed by 
the Parliament to command the 
army in Ireland, where he took a 
terrible vengeance for the san- 
guinary rebellion, and made 
tremendous havoc, particularly 
in the siege of Drogheda, where 
no quarter was given, and where 
he dean at least a thousand of 
the inhabitants shut up together 
in the great church: every one of 
whom was killed by his soldiers, 
usually known as Otiver’s [ron- 
stipes. There were numbers of 
friars and priests among them, 
and Oliver gruffly wrote home in 


soon taken prisoner and carried his despatch that these were 
to Edinburgh. There he was re- “knocked on the head” like the 
ceived with every possible insult, rest. 

and carried to prison in acart, But, Charles having got over 
his officers going two and two to Scotland, where the men of 
before him. He was sentenced/the Solemn League and Covenant 
by the Parliament to be hanged led him a prodigiously dull life, 
on a gallows thirty feet high, té;and made him very weary with 
have his head set on a spike in long sermons and grim Sundays, 
Edinburgh, and his limbs distri- the Parliament called the re- 
buted in other places, according doubtable Oliver home to knock 
to the old barbarous manner. He! the Scottish men on the head for 
said he had always acted under setting up that Prince. Oliver 
the See re orders, and only wished left his son-in-law, Ireton, as ge- 
he had limbs enough to be dis- neral in Irelagd in his stead (he 
tributed through Christendom, died there afterwards), and he 
that it might be the more widely imitated the example of his father- 
known how loyal he had been. in-law with such good-will that 
He went to the scaffold ina bright he brought the country to sub- 
and brilliant dress, and made a jection, and laid it at the feet of 
bold end at thirty-eight years of the Parliament. In the end, they 
age. The breath was scarcely passed an act for the settlement 
out of his body when Charles of Ireland, generally pardoning 
abandoned his memory, and all the common people, but 
denied that he had ever given exempting from this grace such 
him orders to rise in his behalf. of the wealthier sort as had been 
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concerned in the rebellion, orin got it in their heads that they 


any Elung of Protestants, or who 
refused to lay down their arms. 
Great numbers of Irish were g 
out of the country to serve under 
Catholic powers abroad, and a 
quantity of land was declared to 
have been forfeited by past of- 
fences, and was given to people 
who had lent money to the Par- 


liament early in the war. These Charles ha 


absolutely must come out and 
fight. Accordingly, in an evil 


ot hour for themselves, they came 


out of their safe position. Oliver 
fell upon them instantly, and 
killed three thousand, and took 
ten thousand prisoners. 

To gratify the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, and preserve their favour, 
signed a declaration 


were sweeping measures; but, if they laid before him, reproachin 


Oliver Cromwell had had his own 
way fully, and had stayed in 
Ireland, he would have done more 
yet. 

However, as I have said, the 
Parliament wanted Oliver for 
Scotland; so, home Oliver came, 
and was made Commander of all 
the Forces of the Commonwealth 
of ey epee and in three days 
away he went with sixteen thou- 
sand soldiers to fight the Scottish 
men. Now, the Scottish men, 
being then —as you will generally 
find them now— mighty cautious, 
reflected that the troops they had 
were not used to war like the 
Tronsides, and would be beaten 
in an open fight. Therefore they 
said, “If we lie quiet in our 
trenches in Edinbu@gh here, and 
if all the farmers come into the 
town and desert the country, the 
Ironsides will be driven out by 
iron hunger and be forced to go 
away.” This was, no doubt, the 
wisest plan; but as the Scottish 
clergy would interfere with what 
they knew nothing about, and 
would perpetually preach long 
sermons, ee the soldiers 
to come out and fig 


t, the soldiers. 


the memory of his father an 
mother, and representing himself 
as a@ most religious Prince, to 
whom the Solemn League and 
Covenant was as dear as life. He 
meant no sort of truth in this, and 
soon afterwards galloped away 
on horseback to join some tire- 
some Highland friends, who were 
always flourishing dirks and 
broadswords. He was overtaken 
and induced to return; but this 
attempt, which was called “The 
start, did him just so much ger- 
vice that they did not preach 
quite such long sermons at him 
afterwards as they had done be- 
fore. 

On the first of January, one 
thousand six hundred and fifty- 
one, the Scottish people crowned 
him at Scone. He immediately 
took the chief command of an 
army of twenty thousand men, 
and marched to Stirling. His 
hopes were heightened, I dare 
say, by the redoubtable Oliver 
being ill of an ague; but Oliver 
scrambled out of bed in no time, 
and went to work with ‘such 

that he got behind the 
et army and cut it off from 


ener 


Roy 
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all communication with Scotland. 
There was nothing for it then, 
but to go on to England; so it 
went on as far as Worcester, 
where the mayor and some of the 
gentry proclaimed King Charles 
the Second straightway. His pro- 
clamation, however, was of little 
use to him, for very few Royalists 
appeared, and on the very same 
day two people were publicly 
beheaded on Tower Mill for 
espousing his cause. Up came 
Oliverto Worcester too, at double 
uick speed, and he and his Iron- 
sides so laid about them in the 
eat battle which was fought 
there, that they completely beat 
the Scottish men, and destroyed 
the ope army, though the 
Scottish men fought so gallantly 
that it took five hours to do. 

The escape of Charles afterthis 
battle of Worcester did him good 
service long afterwards, for it 
induced many of the generous 
English people to take a roman- 
tic imterest in him, and to think 
much better of him than he ever 
deserved. He fled in the night 
with not more than sixty fol- 
lowers to the house of a Catholic 
lady in Staffordshire. There, for 
his greater safety, the whole 
sixty left him. He cropped his 
hair, stained his face and hands 
brown as if they were sunburnt, 
put on the clothes of a labouring 
countryman, and went out in the 
morning with his axe in his hand, 
accompanied by four wood-cut- 
ters who were brothers, and an- 
other man who was their bro- 
ther-in-law.. These good fellows 
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made a bed for him under a tree, 
as the weather was very bad; 
and the wife of one of them 
brought him food to eat; and the 
old mother of the four brothers 
came and fell down on her knees 
before him -m the wood, and 
thanked God that her sons were 
engaged in saving his life. At 
night, he came out of the forest 
and went on to another house 
which was near the river Severn, 
with the intention of passing into 
Wales; but the place swarmed 
with soldiers, and the bridges 
were guarded, and all the boats 
were made fast. So, after lyin 
in a hayloft covered over wi 
hay, for some time, he came out 
of this place, attended by Coto- 
nEL Careess, a Catholic gentle- 
man who had met him there, and 
with whom he lay hid, all next 
any up in the shady branches of 
a fine old oak. It was lucky for 
the King that it was September- 
time, and that the leaves had not 
begun to fall, as he and the Co- 
lonel, perched up in this tree, 
could catch glimpses of the sol- 
diers riding about below, and 
could hear the crash in the wood 
as they went about beating the 
boughs. 

ter this, he walked and 
walked until his feet were all 
blistered, and, having been con- 
cealed all one day in a house 
which was searched by the 
troopers while he was there, went 
with Lorp Wiimot, another of 
his good friends, to a place called 
Bentley, where one Miss Lanes, a 
Protestant lady, had obtained a 
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pass to be allowedtoridethrough band’s 
s to see a relation of locked him up, and would not let 


the 
hers near Bristol. Disguised as 
a servant, he rode on the saddle 
before this young lady to the 
house of Sir None Wines while 
Lord Wilmot rode there boldly, 
hike a i aca country gentleman, 
with dogs at his heels. It 
He sa that Sir John Winter’s 
butler had been a servant in 
Richmond Palace, and knew 
Charles the moment he set eyes 
upon him; but, the butler was 
faithful, and kept the secret. 
As no ship could bs found there 
to carry him abroad, it was 
planned that he should go — still 
travelling with Miss Lane as her 
servant — to another house, at 
Trent near Sherborne in Dorset- 
shire; and then Miss Lane and 
her cousin, Mr. Lascretzes, who 
had gone on horseback beside 
her all the way, went home. I 
hope Miss Lane was going to 
marry that cousin, for | am sure 
she must have been a brave, 
kind girl. If I had been that 
cousin, I should certainly have 
loved her. 

When Charles, lonely for the 
loss of Miss Lane, was safe at 
Trent, a ship was hired at Lyme, 
the master of which engaged to 
take two gentlemen to France. 
In the evening of the same day, 
the King — now riding as servant 
before another young lady — set 
off for a public-house at a place 
ealled armouth, where the 
captain of the vessel was to take 


him on board. But, the captain’s 
of her hus- ship a supper before going on 


wife, being afraid 
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getting into trouble, 
him sail. Then they went away 
to Bridport, and coming to the 
inn there, found the stable-yard 
full of soldiers who were on the 
look out for Charles, and who 
talked about him while they 
drank. He had such presence of 
mind, however, that he led the 
horses of his party through the 
‘ha as any other servant might 

ave done, and said, ‘‘Come out 
of the way, you soldiers; let us 
have room to pass here!” As he 
went along, he meta half-tipsy 
ostler, who rubbed his eyes and 
said to him, ‘Why, I was for- 
merly servant to Mr. Potter at 
Exeter, and surely I have some- 
times seen you there, youre 
man?” He certainly had, for 
Charles had lodged there. His 
ready answer was, ‘Ah, I did 
live with him once; but I have no 
time to talk now. We'll have a 
ee “ beer together when I come 

ack.” 


From this dangerous place he 
returned to Trent, and lay there 
concealed several days. Then, he 
escaped to Heale, near Salis- 
bury, where, in the house of a 
widow lady, he was hidden five 
days, until the master of a col- 
lier lying off Shoreham in Sussex, 
undertook to convey “a gentle- 
man” to France. On the night of 
the fifteenth of October, accom- 
panied by two colonels and a 
merchant, the King rode to 
Brighton, then a little fishing 
village, to give the captain of the 
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board; but, so many people 
knew him, that this captain knew 


him too, and not only he, but the 
landlord and landlady also. Be- 
fore he went away, the landlord 
came behind his chair, kissed his 
hand, and said he hoped to live 
to be a lord and to see his wife a 
lady; at which Charles laughed. 
They had had a good supper by 
this time, and plenty of smoking 
and drinking, at which the King 
was @ first-rate hand; so, the cap- 
tain assured him that he would 
stand by him, andhedid. It was 
agreed that the captain should 
pretend to sail to Deal, and 
that Charles should address the 
sailors and say he was a gentle- 
man in debt, who was running 
away from his creditors, and that 
he hoped they would join him in 
persuading the captain to put him 
ashore in France. As the Kin 
acted his part very well indeed, 
and gave the sailors twenty 
shillings to drink, they begged 
the captain to do what such a 
worthy gentleman asked. He 
pretended to yield to their en- 
treaties, and the King got safe to 
Normandy. 

Ireland being now subdued, 
and Scotland kept query wen 
of forts and soldiers put there by 
Oliver, the Parliament would 
have gone on quietly enough as 
far as fighting with any foreign 
ony went, but for getting into 
trouble with the Dutch, who in 
the spring of the year one thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-one 
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upon the bold English Ap»mmax 
Buake (who was there with half 
as many ships as the Dutch) to 
strike his flag. Blake fired a 
raging broadside instead, and 
beat off Van Tromp, who, in the 
autumn, came back again with . 
seventy ships, and challenged 
the bold Blake — who still was 
only half as strong — to fight 
him. Blake fought him all day, 
but finding that the Dutch were 
too many forhim, got quietly off 
at night. What does Van eae 
upon this, but goes cruising an 
boasting about the Channel, be- 
tween the North Foreland and 
the Isle of Wight, with a great 
Dutch broom tied to his mast- 
head, asa sign that he could and 
would sweep the English off the 
sea! Within three months, Blake 
lowered his tone though, and 
his broom too; for, he and two 
other bold commanders, Dran 
and Monk, fought him three 
whole days, took twenty-three 
of his ships, shivered his broom 
to pieces, and settled his busi- 
ness. 

Things were no sooner quiet 
again than the army began to 
complain to the Parliament that 
they were not governing the na- 
tion properly, and to hint that 
they thought they could do it 
better themselves. Oliver, who 
had now made up his mind to be 
the head of the state, or nothing 
at all, supported them in this, 
and called a meeting of officers 
and his own Parliamentary 

in 
t 


sent a fleet into the Downs under friends, at his lodgings ir White- 
e 


their Apmmmat Vax Tromp, to call 


hall, to consider way of 
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getting rid of the Parliament. It 
ad now lasted just as many 
years as the King’s unbridled 
ower had lasted, before it came 
into existence. The end of the 
deliberation was that Oliver went 
down to the House in his ‘usual 
plain black dress, with his usual 
grey worsted stockings, but with 
an unusual party of soldiers be- 
hind him. These last he left in 
the lobby, and then went in and 
sat down. Presently he got up, 
made the Parliament a s sec 
told them that the Lord had done 
with them, stamped his foot and 
said, ‘‘You are no Parliament. 
Bring them in! Bring them in!” 
At this signal the door flew open, 
and the soldiers appeared. “ This 
is not honest,” said Sir Ha 
Vane, one of the members. “Sir 
Harry Vane!” cried Cromwell; 
“Q, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane!” 
Then he pointed out members 
one by one, and said this man 
was a drunkard, and that mana 
dissipated fellow, and that man 
a liar, and so on. Then he caused 
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State after this’ extraordinary 
peoueeone: and got a new Par- 
iament together m their own 
way: which Oliver himself opened 
in a sort of sermon, and which he 
said was the pees of a per- 
fect heaven upon earth. In this 
atliament there sat a well- 
nown leather-seller, who had 
taken the singular name of Praise 
God Barebones, and from whom 
it was called, for a joke, Bare- 
bones’s Parliament, though its 
general name was the Little Par- 
liament. As it soon appeared that 
it was not going to put Oliver in 
the first place, it turned out to 
be not at all like the beginning 
of heaven upon earth, and Oliver 
said it really was not to be borne © 
with. So he cleared off that Par- 
liament in much the same way as 
he had disposed of the other; 
and then the council of officers 
decided that he must be made 
the supreme authority of the 
kingdom, under the title of the 
Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth. 
So, on the sixteenth of Decem- 


the Speaker to be walked out of ber, one thousand six hundred 


his chair, told the guard to clear 
the House, called the mace upon 
the table — which is a sign that 
the House is sitting — ‘a fool’s 
bauble,” and said, “Here, c 
it away!” Being obeyed in all 
these orders, he quietly locked 
the door, put the key in his 
tae walked back to White- 
ll again, and told his friends, 
who were etill assembled there, 
what he had done. 


and fifty-three, a great proces- 
sion was formed at Bliver’s door, 
and he came out in a black velvet 
suit and a big pair of boots, and 
got into his coach and went down 
to Westminster, attended by the 
judges, and the lord mayor, and 
the aldermen, and all the other 
great and wonderful personages 
of the country. There, in the 
Court of Chancery, he publicly 
accepted the office of Lord Pro- 


4 


They formed a new Council of tector. Then he was sworn, and 
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the City sword was handed to by very different paths arrive 
him, and the seal was handedto at the privilege of bleeding, 
him, and all the other things blistering or bandaging your 
were handed to him which are persons. Respectable individuals 
usually handed to Kings and who are hereafter to select for 
Queens on state occasions, and themselves doctors from among 
handed back again. When Oliver these young men, will make their 
had handed them all back, he choice. Every one of them will, 
was quite made and completely I have no doubt, take care to 
finished off as Lord Protector; place himself or herself in 
and several of the Ironsides the hands of a _ respectable 
preached about it atgreatlength, practitioner. What does that 
all the evening. mean? Am Z respectable, for 
instance? 
: My own oe oe is that 
am not. Jl attend a great many 
THE Ate a eae families who keep my purse 
in health while I keep them in 
Numerous introductory lectures physic. I dress in black, wear 
were delivered in the various hos- spectacles, am rather bald, and 
pitals of London on the first and. keep a brougham; but I am a 
third days of October, at the humbug, if my conscience is not 
commencement of the winter ses- very much deceived. I could not 
sion. I have been agen Reap: help it, and I cannot alter it. 
and desireleave,asan apothecary To make such a confession in my 
of the world, to add one more own name would be felo de se, 
lecture to the number. Prelec-!and I have no right to do it. 
tions to the student let there | Anonymously, however, I can 
always be. Fill his mind with a' venture to be candid. . 
sense of the duties he will take| The truth is that I know very 
upon himself when he becomes little indeed about my profession. 
practitioner of pee But I am As a student, at the opening of 
very strongly of opinion that three successive sessions, I was 
there is an oration due also to warmed a little by my teachers 
the patients upon whom he is,into good designs of study; but 
hereafter to practise, and I ask I was so fond of pleasure, that 
permission forthwith to discharge:I could accomplish very little 
the debt. indeed. I had a youth’s relish 
Ladies and gentlemen, the lec- for fun, and_a youth's disrelish 
ture-rooms of the medical schools for labour. Not that I was abso- 
in this metropolis are now filled: lutely idle. I attended a very 
with young men well or ill pre- fair number of lectures, slurred 
pare for study; hopeful or care-| over a good many ‘‘parts” in the 
ess, sensible or silly; who will dissecting room, went round with 
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the physicians and the surgeons 
to the bedsides; but I did not fix 
attention properly on anything 
or anybody that meant work. 
I was not by any means the idlest 
fellow at St. Poultice’s, and Ido 
not think that there was any 
active harm in me. I was quiet 
enough to be thought well of by 
the lecturers, and to be con- 
sidered quite respectable, and 
better than an average St. Poul- 
tice man, even in those days of 
initiation. It was often thought 
that I could easily have taken 
honours in some classes had I 
tried for them. When the time 
came for passing my examina- 
tions at the Hall and College, 
I grew rather nervous; for] knew 
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examinations, got up by him.as 
an actor gets up parts. Every 
such line of business was known, 
and taught publicly to me and to 
my fellow pupils during our 
hospital walking time by certain 
gentlemen called grinders; who 
also kept duplicates of all the 
ae bottles exhibited in trays 
on the examination tables. They 
also in those days — I do not 
know how it may be now — even 
contrived to get from Chelsea 
gardens, on the morning of 
examination, duplicates of all 
the plants that had been sent 
down to Blackfriars on the pre- 
vious evening, to be named by 
candidates for the apothecaries’ 
license. The Hall, therefore, 


myself so well, as to be quite sure;could be passed after grinding 
that my attainments would notjfor a few months without any 
bear a close investigation. My:previous study. I ground at 
nervousness was tempered by a'second-hand; borrowing the 
spring of hope arising from two/notes and information gathered 
sources: One was the knowledge by a friend who was himself in 
that at the College of Surgeons | attendance on a grinder. Yet 
the examination (which was only ‘I passed; I went through the 
on two subjects) would last but'!Surgeons’ with a flourish. In 
for an hour; during which I justice to the Apothecaries I 
should be cut into four quarters;should say that they almost 
and divided among four sets of rejected me; but the scale turned 
examiners, each of whom would finally in my favour when I was 
have little civilities to say at asked: the quantities of opium put 
starting, and might spend even into the several compoundsof the 
as much, I trusted,as five minutes: pharmacopwia that contained 
a-piece over them, in considera-‘that drug. It was one of the 
tion of the fact that they all knew, stock questions of the place, of 
and would think it polite to ask'which my friend had written 
after, my father. idown the answer for me on the 

At the Hall, my hope lay in, back of his visiting card. I had 
the fact concerning the examining nothing like an idea on the sub- 
apothecaries, that each of them'ject; but I knew the list by heart, 
was supposed to keep sets of,and had it at that moment near 
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my heart, for it was in my waist- 
coat pocket. So I passed, and 
became licensed to practise. 
Immediately afterwards, I took 
charge of a large pauper Union. 
There was no time for study, and 
there never has been any since; 
forI have prospered, and should 
have had no heart for study had 
I failed. I look solid and oracu- 
lar, deal to a judicious extent in 
jokes; which areI find accepted 
est and repeated oftenest as 
mine, when they are not my own. 
I understand my patients’ charac- 
ters and humours; although I do 
not understand their maladies so 
well as I could wish. Of course 
I take care not to let that fact be 
suspected. Profound in tact, 
I give to no one reason for 
supposing that there can be any- 
thing between consumption and 
nail-cutting, that I do not 
scientifically understand. I am 
considered to be especially able 
in respect to chest diseases; and 
I use the stethoscope — by which 
I am supposed to hear the sounds 
that betray physical order or 
disorder — with much grace and 
gravity. I never yet heard 
anything more than a general 
bumping, which I take to be 
produced by the patient's heart, 
and 2 crepitation which I believe 
to be caused by the hairs of my 
whiskers rubbing against the 
wood. Nobody knows that, 
however. All that is known 
about me is that I am, as before 
confessed, a respectable practi- 
tioner in the world’s esteem, 
grave and a little bald, and that 
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I keeps brougham, Ladies and 
entlemen, I may this very day 
ave written out my fiat for six 

draughts for one of you. Never- 
theless, let no one tremble; for 
if it should be so, the chances 
are nineteen to one that I have 
ordered you a little harm- 
less effervescent, or a draught 
coloured with T. Card. Co., which 
is something innocent and 
aromatic. I do not prescribe 
savagely. I live in fear of my 
own ignorance and do no active 
harm. 

Permit me now, ladies and 
gentlemen of the world, as an 
apothecary of the world, gravely 
to call your attention to the very 
large number of young men who 
have recently been exhorted on 
the subject of the studies upon 
which they enter, and the duties 
they will have to undertake. 
Between thirty and seventy fresh 
youths enter every October at 
each hospital as recruits to the 
ranks of the Medical army. They 
believe themselves to be com- 
mitted to an honest calling — as 
indeed there is none in the world 
honester or worthier of general 
respect — to embark on a wide 
ocean of knowledge. If they 
are themselves honest and high- 
minded, they will do so; but, if 
they look at me and think much 
of my brougham, it may possibly 
come into their heads that it is 
not worth their while to venture 
very far to sea. The studies 
connected with the practice of 
medicine have so much in them 
of truth and vitality, of real 
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and deep philosophy, that it is to obtain the shadow of a name 
impossible for them not more or among his brethren who were 
less to enlarge, strengthen, and qualifiedto understand his merits, 
at the same time refine the mind. he had one of the moat profitable 
They produce, therefore, a body medical practices in Europe. I 
of men, even at this day, second doubt whether there was its equal 
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to no other class in its collective 
dignity; but the profession is not 
what it ought to be. The dim 
shadow of their future careers — 
felt alike by the students and by 
their teachers, when introductory 


out of London. 
The invaluable prescription of 
Dr. Podgy (which consisted of 
Epsom salts diffused in an infu- 
sion of roses) I made up several 
times. Some sudden notion of 


Very well. 


orations open the campaign of weakness caused the old lady to 


study with allusions to the work 
that is before them — sends a 


touch of sadness to the mind of more. 


a pound, shilling, and pence 
surgeon like me. I am a sham 
myself, but I can respect what is 
genuine in others; and I have 
very good reason to know that 
the profession would shine more 
than it does, if public ignorance 
did not eat into it like a rust. 

Is tas right, forexample? An 
old lady came under my eare who 
would have none of my physic. 
She had a prescription from the 
great Dr. Podgy, which she 
wished me to make up. She was 
absolutely in love with Dr. Podgy, 
and told me so much about hi 
ways and manners, that I, in 
my comparative humility and 
innocence, administered the hum- 
bug he prescribed in stronger 
doses than good tact would 
prompt. Nevertheless Dr. Podgy 
seemed not to have erred in the 
low estimate he put upon the 
public understanding. He was 
the king of a provincial town; 
and, although he had written 
nothing end had done nothing 


travel off one day to see the great 
man and consult with him once 
He told her he would 
add something strengthening to 
her prescription. He did so, and 
the learned recipe came back to 
me to be made up. Dr. Pod 
resolved to strengthen the old 
lady with a little steel, and had 
accordingly added some sulphate 
of iron to the salts and the roses. 
By so doing, in ignorance of a 
chemical fact known even among 
druggist’s boys, he spoilt his 
pretty roses altogether, and 
caused the mixture to look like 
a bottle of bad ink. “TI cannot 
take that filthy mess,” said my 
good lady. ‘You have made 
some mistake,” Dr. Podgy could 
not be wrong and she had no 
more to do with me; I was sum- 
marily dismissed. Now, does it 
speak well for the good sense of 
e public, when it is stated that 
to this Dr. Podgy there have been 
decreed, in his own town, the 
honours of a public statue? At 
the same time I know a dozen, 
and the world could recken up 
more than a hundred physicians 
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whe are men of seience, who are 
incorporating their names with 
the history of their art, and who 
for want of a dte practical 


the doctor-need 
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would stimulate the studénnts 
more than all the introductory 
orations that were ever spoken, 
and, in due time, exalt the whole 


recognition of their merits by profession — strengthenin shan 
ing public, are much its power to do ~— 


doomed for the term of their think I can make evident. 


natural lives to eat cold mutton 
and wear rusty clothes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, you 
certainly will benefit yourselves 
if, when you seleet your own 
attendants from the coming race 
of medical practitioners, you 
look less than your forefathers 
haye looked to tact and extertor 
manner, and institute a strict 
search after skill and merit. At- 
tend, I entreat you, less to the 
recommendations of your nurses 
and your neighbours, and prefer 
rather pono who have ob- 
tained honour among men really 
Aare to pass a verdict upon 

eir attainments. Now, if a 
man labours much in-his profes- 
sion with his head at home when 
he ought to be dining out and 
winning good opinions by his ur- 
banity and 
his professional deportment, he 
is commonly said to be a theorist, 
and left to eat the covers of his 
books, or to nibble his pen. Most 
of the really first-rate medical 
practitioners indeed who have 
obtained large practices, had 
manner as well as matter in 
them, tact as well as talent. 


by the gemiality of of each other, ignoring 


When I hinted at a little 
sadness that accompanied the 
thought of the respective futures 
of the students now at work in 
all our hospitals, a retrospect 
lay at the bottom of my mind. 
I can go back to my own student 
times, and recal the groups that 
sat about me in the lecture-room. 
Enough time has elapsed to let 
me see, in very many cases, how 
they have been dealt with by the 
world. Ido not know whether it 
is everywhere so, but at St. Poul- 
tice’s there is, or used to be, 
a spirit of fellowship abroad. 
There is a band of us alive, 
firmly believing that St. Poul- 


tice’s never had so da set of 
men studying to er as there 
were in our time. So we, who 


were “respectable” there , think 
the tag- 
rag which belongs to every other 
and all other e. I suppose 
that students of each year grow 
up in the satisfaction of the same 

ersuasion. Never mind that. 

ne consequence of this fellow 
feeling is, that we who were at 
work (or play) together look and 
inquire much after one another. 


There may be some justice in If f meet Brown he knows ¥ 


this disposition of things; but, 
that the use of a little wise dis- 
crimination 
choice 


Household Words. XXII. 


by the public in the 


of medical attendants, all:I know of him.’ Every one of 


Thompson is, and must'tell’ me 
how Thompson is gettingon. I 


having seen Jenkins ately, tell 
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us is a repertory of the histories one among us really working 80 
of nearly all his old companions earnestly as Pumpson. He was 
at St. Poultice’s. So complete is quick in acquisition of all kinds 
our feeling in this way, that I of knowledge, and he had a taste 
was stopped in the road by a for everything intellectual and 
gentleman the other day. “Your pleasant; but he toiled so tho- 
name,” he said, ‘is Point.” roughly in his. own quiet way — 
“ Yes,” I replied; “and yours, burning I do not know how many 
J think, 1s Comma.” I didn’t know ‘pints of oi] per month in his own 
him at all, but guessed at hazard | room — that he carried away the 
that he must be some St. Poultice:cream of all the honours for 
man. which we were expected to com- 
“No,” he said, “I’m Colon.'pete. Finally, he attracted the 
What are you doing? How are attention of our great authorities 
you getting on?” We exchanged'so much, that a good forei 
questions and cards and shallijappointment was offered to him 
visit; but I am confident that'at the close of his student career. 
when we were at hospital toge-'He declined it as beneath the 
ther we never exchanged two ‘aim of his ambition, and went off, 
We were not acquain-|a highly trained physician, to 
tances at all; merely in fact: create a practice in a large pro- 
ene each other there occa-!vincial town. : 
sionally. I spent a week lately in Pump- 
_ Now, I will relate fairly and!son’s town, and found our old 
truly a few cases of the after ca- friend prosperous enough. He 
reers of some of the students I has a wife and children about 
knew best. There was Pumpson him, and he lives in a good house 
to begin with, afine manly broad-jin his old pleasant way; for he 
chested fellow, who worked like;has private means. Moreover, 
a steam-engine; but kept his there is nobody in the said town 
work oiled so pleasantly that of Feverton more widely known. 
there was no creak, puff, pant, or Pumpson is every public body’s 
of labour to be detected in secretary; the foremost man in 
him. To see him with his tails up every scientific coterie; great at 
before the library fire, chatter-|the chess club; great as a lec- 
ing pleasantly, you would sup- turer at the local medical school; 
pose that he was a man who great in private circles, Never- 
seorned to fag. He liked a game theless, if Pumpson had no pri- 
at billiards; he -was a leading vate means he would be thread- 
ahember of our boat club; he was bare. His revelations, in reply 
@ leading man in half a dozen to the “How are you ge 
odd things that amelt rather of on?” question, gave me to un- 
the flowers than the fruits of derstand that his professional 
atudent life; but there was not gains would not make him liable 
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for income tax. Smith and Jones, 
members of the Feverton public, 
severally offered to tell me in con- 
fidential chat over their tables, 
who was the rising man of the 
locality. 

“Who is it?” I asked. . 

‘*Why,” they said, ‘*‘ Pumpson. 
Wonderfully able man.” 

“Does he attend your fami- 
ly?” LTasked of Mr. Smith. 

‘“Why no,” he replied, ‘“‘when 
I want a physician I always call 
in Dr. Droney. I am rather afraid, 
to tell you the truth, of Pump- 
son's cleverness. He might be 
wishing to try some new reme- 
dies upon me. I rather dread a 
scientific man, because he is so 
liable to make experiments ” 

Pumpson began life with mo- 
ney and talent: Bilcher had nei- 
ther. In some respects Pumpson 
and Bilcher at St. Poultice’s con- 
trasted greatly with each other. 
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that he was altogether too slow 
to get forward in a busy world. 
Out of his profession he had no 
ideas; and in it, although he 
worked for them very hard, he 
never could get any students’ 
honours. Bilcher in due time 
passed; and electrified us all im- 
mediately afterwards by marry- 
ing a fashionable widow with a 
thousand a year. She was twenty 
years his senior, and made him 
father to a young lady of his own 
age. After that Bilcher cleaned 
himself and clothed his neck in 
a white cpr es very thick with 
starch. Bilcher then Sieg con- 
templated the world from the to 
of his collar, and the worl 
looked up to him. Bilcher has 
now an extensive practice. He 
keeps two carriages, and boasts 
to us of duchesses whom he at- 
tends. 

In the considerable town of 


Pumpson was always well and Shredby, Porson is established 
neatly dressed: Bilcher was al- as physician: a man of strict re- 
ways shabby and _ awkward. ligious principle whom, as a me- 
Pumpson had a remarkably wide dical student, I respected greatly, 
range of ideas: Bilcher a pecu- and whom I still no less respect. 
liarly narrow one. Pumpson We were not very intimate, be- 
learned a great deal with no cause he was not fond of amuse- 
show of working: Bilcher picked ment, and I was. Porson studied 
up very little, although he was seriously, and learned his pro- 
always to be seen grubbing for fession in a quiet conscientious 
knowledge. All his spare time way. He showed no abilities. 
Bilcher spent in the any mea The reward of all his industry as 
room; and, as he was not fond a student was one Third Certifi- 
of soap and water, it was not the cate of merit, which he obtained 
Pp cecantoet accident that could in a class when there happened 

efal one of us in the day to have to be only three men who com- 
to shake hands with Bilcher. He pered for its honours. Being in 
was an amiable fellow, verymuch Shredby recently I met Porson, 
liked; but you would have said who invited me to tea, and gave 
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me muffins. I found him living therefore annoyed with him. He 
on his peoketaee very comfort- is thence considered odd; and 
ably; then in mature life and having bought a practice worked 
about to marry. He told me at it with the most unremittin 
solemnly (I never saw him laugh, application; married on it, an 
as youth or man) that he was at last found that it would not 
doing very well. His Third Cer-|keep his children. Partleby then 
tificate hung, framed and glazed, | bought a partnership with a man 
over the chairs in his consulting-' whose religious feeling pleased 
room. I found by inquiries in‘him. The man proved to be a 
the town that he was a very'rogue im saint’s clothing. Par- 
thriving man; for, being con-|tleby was cheated of the profits 
scientiously diligent in his at-;due to him; and at the end of 
tendance on the Independent|the term of years for which the 
Chapel —he was an Independent partnership had been made, the 
— fe whole Independent body false saint — an incompetent 
looked upon him as the fittest practitioner — carried off all the 
man to give advice to them upon patients. Partleby was thus left, 
their fleshly ailments. after twenty years of work, very 
Partleby is another of our old much where he was when he be- 
set at St. Poultice’s. He was, ganthe world. His practice now 
and still is, not less deeply im- consists of five small families, 
bued than Porson with re igious'! who cannot be at all times ailing. 
principle and feeling; but he was |The energies of Partleby are 
at least ten times more clever.; broken down. If he had not be- 
Partleby had a taste for rappaey icin Sa to a family able to kee 
ture; read English, French, and {his bark afloat for him, he woul 
German authors; wrote verses have sunk years ago, and would 
that were almost poetical; but he; by this time have died. If he 
was not less attentive to his stu-|had not a religious mind anda 
dies. He was a conscientious clear conscience, he would have 
working student, distinguished been throughout his career very 
himself in two or three classes, wretched. 
and liked his profession. He was Burdle, another of our set, 
8 t gentleman in mind and prep and deserves prosperity ; 
manners when he went into the but what price has he paid for it? 
world, a welj trained surgeon Possessed of a fine intellect he 
and an accomplished man. But vowed it all to his profession; 
he stands only five feet in his worked intensely, and had not 
shoes; looks small in a room, and been_half-a-dozen years in the 
has thoughts of his own; says world before he had achieved, 
ings for which people by original resear an Euro- 
are not prepared, because they pean reputation. Bome years 
do not understand them, and are’ ago I congratulated him on his 
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rosperity. ‘You have 
Well” Burdle,” I said; “and 
ever a man earned his prosperity 
you have.” : 

“No,” he replied, “I have not 
goton. Itisa question between 
science and Be ding. I am not 
great-minded enough to remain 
poor for the love of my profes- 
sion; so I have made up my mind 
to leave off cultivating that and 
cultivate the public.” Burdle did 
as he threatened, and is growing 
rich. It is quite true in his case 
that the patients who have gone 
to him, have gone to a most 
competent and able man, whose 
knowledge can repay their con- 
fidence. Itis not, however, for 
that reason that he prospers; he 


and if 
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got on great mistakes are made by the 
| publie. It is not my intention to 


e metaphysical. I own my wit 
to be too shallow to enable any 
one to dive at all deeply into the 
causes of these facts that I have 
pointed out. I only state them 
and affirm their truth. I think I 
can affirm also that a knowledge 
of these things is acquired ve 
early by our students of Medi-: 
cine, if they do not at the very 
outset bring it with them to the 
hospitals. Tbaliess: also, that the 
errors of the public, when the 
students are transformed into 
practitioners, tend in the highest 
degree to induce young and 
struggling men to adopt a tone 
of feeling or a line of conduct 


has put a restraint on himself) thatis very much at odds with the 
and thrown a bushel over the spirit of a philosophical and libe- 


light that was in him. He means, 
in fact, to be rich in spite of all 
his talents and attainments. 


This is not the whole case that 


I, as an apothecary of the world, 
wish to lay before you, ladies and 
pune , but there is here per- 

aps enough of it. Some men 
there are, who have in them a 
spark of that high energy by 
which they are enabled not only 
to merit much, but to secure also 
the attainment of their full de- 
serts. That energy belongs to 
genius; for] have no faith at all 
in obscure Hampdens. But the 
great mass of a profession does 
not consist of men gifted with 
extraordin powers; and, in 
the discriminating between its 
respective members — in the case 


of medical men certainly — very skull 


ral profession. I think that there 
would be more study among pu- 
tis 


See and a great deal less 
isreputable among the practices 
of surgeons and physicians, if we 
all knew that the public took 
some pains to judge us on our 
own respective merits. 

To do this gentlemen and la- 
dies must notlearn for themselves 
the whole art of healing from a 
pamphlet or a handbill, and then 
choose to be attended by that 
pores among us whose stock of 

nowledge seems to be most 
nearly level to the contents of 
such a manifesto. Neither must 
we be chosen for any supposed 
merit in our coats, our carriages, 
our persons. IfSmith has agreyer 
head, and, perhaps, a thicker 
than mine, let not his hair 
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give him a start in the race with preparation, and delightful con- 
me for public confidence. I can- fusion, when everybody seems to 
not undertake to tell in what be busy helpin somebody else ; 
way people ought to use, in re- and the bonds of discipline under- 
gard to us, the judgment the’ o a not unpleasing relaxation. 
Pouersi nevertheless, I thin! “he family were going abroad. 
at, on the whole, they coulddo Two or three men servants, 


‘better than they now do, if they under the direction of an elderly 


tried. I may be lecturing to the duenna — with respectability im- 
winds, or I may not. Should, how- printed on every wrinkle of her 
ever, any amendment take place countenance and rustling out of 
in the public understanding of every fold of her black silk dress 
the hi aria merits of practitio- — were busily cording trunks 
ners, 1 shall not fail to become and portmanteaus. She stood 
aware of it. For I am afraid that over them proud, pleased, and 
it will cause me to put down my important; for she was one of the 


brougham. 
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A nesprctasty dressed middle- 
aged woman sat in the window- 
seat in the fine old hall of Ched- 
bury Castle. There was nothing 
remarkable in her appearance, 
except a look of settled yet pa- 
tient anxiety, which deepened, 
as the short October's day drew 
near to its close and broad slant- 
ing sunset gleams and shadows 
stole across the quiet little shrub- 
bery and grass plot, upon which 
she looked out xedly. The ser- 
vants, after having made her the 
offer of refreshment — which she 
declined — came and went upon 
their various errands, without 


travelling party;my: _ . 
own woman, w ohad waited apon 
her from her childhood. She 
looked upon her own trunk com- 
placently; for it carried her for- 
tune; and, had she ever heard of 
Cesar, she could have made a 
very apt quotation. As it was, 
she unbent in a little stately chat 
with a man who wore, like her- 
self, the aspect of an old, privi- 
leged retainer, 

‘Well, Mrs. Jenkyn,” he re- 
marked, ‘I cannot but say that 
I wish you were well across the 
seas cnt back again, to tell us all. 
that you have met with among 
the Mounseers — for I reckon 
you will come back to Chedbury, 
and so perhaps will my lord, and 
80 will Mrs. Moreton; but, as to 
our young lady, we ehall have 


any apparent consciousness of!seen the last of her when she 


her presence. And this was an’ 


occasion upon which a personage 
of her note might very easily 

tve | 
those times of general bustle, 


een overlooked: one of. 


leaves the Park gates behind her 
to-morrow. There are not s0 
many like her, from all I ’ve 
heard of foreign parts; so good 
and so pretty; with so many 
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acres at her back, that they'll let 


her away from among them so 
easily. Take my word for it, some 
prince of the blood, or duke at 
the very least—for where you ’re 
oing they ‘re as thick as black- 
baros at Martinmas — will take 
and marry her, whether she likes 
it or not. Besides,” he added, 
sinking his voice into a confiden- 
tial whisper, ‘‘old stories ‘ll be 
left on this side of the salt water. 
They won't cross it after her.” 
The stranger in the window- 


seat started, with a quick, uneasy J 


movement. 

“This side or the other side,” 
returned Mrs. Jenkyn. ‘It’s not 
for them that eat the family’s 
bread to be raking up what’s past 
and gone and out of people’s 
minds. And before strangerstoo,” 
‘she added with a side glance in 
the direction of the window - seat 

‘You ‘re always so touch 
Mrs. Jenkyn,” returned the o d 
man, speaking, however, in a sub- 
missive tone, “just as if nobody 
cared about the family but your 
self. And what ’s the use o 
renee the woman who 's sa. 
there four mortal hours, and 
never stirred or spoken? She ’ 
either deaf or stupid.” 

“TI ’m not so sure of that,” re 
plied the discreet Mrs. Jenkyn 
and, at this moment the woman 


as if to justify the old ca i ob 


servation, roused herselt from 
her deep pre-occupation, ant 
said abruptly: “Will any on 
© a second message from me t 
Mrs. Moreton? I have come man} 
miles to speak with her. It is now 
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retting late, and I want to be 

lpon my way home.” 

Mrs. Jenkyn answered her ver 
zivilly: “I will go and carry Ou 
message. It is very seldom that 
Mrs. Moreton keeps any one 
waiting; but I suppose,” she add- 
ed smiling, “nothing goes quite 
straight at a time like this.” 

At that moment a bell Hoa 
was Mrs. Moreton’s bell — she 
wished to see the person who had 
been waiting so long. 

“Here, William,” said Mrs. 
enkyn, ‘show this good woman 
into the stone parlour. Mrs. More- 
ton will speak to her there; and, 
Ma’am,” she added, good-na- 
turedly, “you can take a look at 
the pictures on the grand stair- 
case as you pass the foot of it.” 

The gossiping old man, as they 
went along, had many things to 
Aer ai to his silent, steadfast- 

ooking companion. He left her, 
however, at the turning of one of 
the long passages to run back to 
the servants’ hall with a hound 
which had stealthily strayed into 
forbidden precincts. Between this 
spot and the stone parlour there 
were several intricate windings, 
and he expected to find the wo- 
man standing exactly where he 
left her. Without his guidance, 
however, she had preceded him 
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ee 


to the door of the stone parlour; 


and waited for him, with a look of 
abstraction as fixed as if her feet 
had brought her to thatthreshold 
of theirown accord. — 

“So, Mistress,” exclaimed the 
old man, “you are not quite so 
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much of a stranger in this house with me; and who else is there in 
as I thought.” the world whom I care about? 
He bent on her a look of keen Yet,” she went on, thinking aloud, 
scrutiny. She was too little con- “‘if I had some one to leave be- 
scious to be embarrased by it, hind; some young companions 
and replied quietly, “I have been who would miss me and talk 
here before. about me when I am far away, I 
While this little scene was be- think I should be happier. Isome- 
ing acted below stairs, Mrs. More-/times think it very strange” — 
ton — half governess, half friend | she looked up at Mrs. Moreton — 
tdéthe heiress — was seated with ‘that my father hasneverallowed 
her young pupil m the great me to make any friends ofmy own 
drawing-room. They too had age. But, of course,” she added, 
been very busy. The splendid | after a pause, ‘he cannot be ex- 
apartment showed ‘marks of dis-/| pected to enter into all that a girl 
arrangement. The elder lady was /feels. How different everything 
immersed in accounts: thejwould have been if my mother 
younger one had placed a little | had lived!” 
table within the embrasure of the; Without making her pupil any 
deep old-fashioned window, 80 as | answer, Mrs. Moreton-started u 
to give her drawing—uponwhich with a sudden exclamation, an 
she was very intent — the full ran tothe bell. “Is it possible,” 
benefit of the already declining she said, self-reproachfully, “that 
daylight. She was about fifteen; all this time I have forgotten the 
fair, and ingenuous looking; of|poor woman who asked to speak 
slender e, with mild, almost; to me four hours ago?” 
melanc brown eyes. Mrs. Moreton entered the stone 
“1 think I shall have time to| parlour with some kind words of 
finish this,” she said, musingly; apology; and seated herselfin her 
“it will please papa when he uccustened chair prepared to 
comes home this evening, will it; lend her best attention to the vi- 
not, dear Mrs. Moreton?” sitor. But the woman — is she the 
“My lord will think that you: same who sat outthose four hours 
have made great progress,” re-|so patiently in the window- seat; 
lied that lady, without lifting who followed the old servant 
er eyes fram a very long line of| through the long passages with 
figures. . |such a face of blank unquestion- 
“I do think it is like old Ched-jing apathy? Her look of settled 
bury — like enough, at any rate, preoccupation had dropped from 
to xemind us of the place, when her face like a mask; yet her real 
weareaway. Although, after al ‘features, now revealed, wore a 
there is nothing here that I shallijscarcely less fixed ion, 
par en You and papa and/Every line quivered with agits- 
goed.-old Jenkyn are al} going tion; yet herpyes, through it all, . 
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were never removed from Mra. 
Moreton’s face. She held to the 
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every-day appeal for charity. 
‘Pray tell me your name.” 


table for support. She trembled; The woman was sitent, and her 










face. 


ularly observe her. Her thoughts 
ere still at work with the busi- 
ess of to-day and to-morrow. 


y, by way of opus 
he case, as she opened all cases 
hat came before her in that stone 
arlour, as the delegated Lady 
ountiful of Chedbury. ‘“ What 
an I do for you?” 

There was no rejoinder. 

“My time, to-day,” she went 
on, in the same gentle yet rather 
magisterial tone , ‘happens to be 
rather valuable.” 

“T am sorry,” replied the 


in every limb; not from timidity: 
but from anxiety; eagerness. Her 
soul was gathered up into her 








Mrs. Moreton did not parti- 





lips seemed to be alighey con- 
vulsed. Atlength, with a violent 
effort to conceal a strong emo- 
tion, she answered, “It is one 
that you have heard — it is, or 
was, for I now bear it no longer, 
Elizabeth Garton.” 

Mrs. Moreton’s face had been 


‘Well, my good woman,” she said lighted up with a kindly interest; 


but a shade, like the sudden fall- 
ing of a curtain, now dropped 
across it, and shut out the sym- 
pathy she had begun to manifest. 
She rose, and said coldly, ‘In 
that case I am not aware of any 
matter in which I am likely to be 
able to serve you. I must refer 
you to Mr. Andrews, my lord’s” 
agent; he being the person with 
whom it will probably be most 
fitting for you to communicate.” 
She then moved towards the 


stranger, “to have to trespass| door; but her effort to leave the 
upon it.”| Mrs. Moreton, struck }room was vain. The visitar, like 
by something peculiar in the|the old mariner in the weird 


woman's tone, looked up; for the | story, held her with her eye. Be- 


first time became conscious of 


those eyes —- earnest, imploring, 
sad with an unspoken history — 
that were fastened upon her own, 
and said, with much less of state 
and more of gentleness than she 
had yet shown, ‘‘ You seem to be 
in some trouble, Can I do any- 
thing to help you?” 

“You can — you, and no one 
else in this world can.” 

“T? — surely we have never 
met before,” replied Mrs. More- 
ton, feeling 


fore she could reach the door she 
tried to pass this strange, sad 
woman, and could not. 

‘Listen to me, Madam,” ex- 
claimed the visitor, “and then 
Mis will not mistake my errand.. 

t is not Lord Chedbury; not his 
agent; not anything either of 
them could give me, if it were 
this great house itself, that ¥ 
want. Itis you — you only, that 
can help me, and you will help 
me—you musi.” She these 


-by the woman’s|words almost authoritatively; 


manner that hers was. no case of|yet, checking herself, went on 
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a tone of deep and touching sub- rest, day nor night — it is-a fire 
mission. ‘You are a good lady, inmy heart. Have pity upon me. 
Mrs. Moreton; you have every I do not ask to speak to her — 
one’s good word. You will not not to say nor to hear one word. 
make yourself hard against the She need not know that it is her 
supplication of a broken heart — mother — need not know that 
God himself has promised to there is such a person in the 
listen toit.” whole world. Alll ask is to see her 
Mrs. Moreton trembled. She —only to seeher—my daughter, 
was indeed a woman of this world, only to see my daughter.” 
but with much tenderness and Mrs. Moreton was deeply agi- 
large sympathies. “Ido not feel tated. “It is impossible, and it 
harshly towards bie — forgive is cruel in you,” she said, ‘‘to ask 
me if I appeared harsh — but it — cruel to yourself, cruel to 
your coming here took me by me, trusted as I am by Lord 
surprise. Lord Chedbury’s orders Chedbury; cruel, most of all, to 
are exceedingly strict respecting her. You know under what strict 
you; and I understood that you conditions his lordship brought 
were settled comfortably in your home his daughter, so soon asthe 
own station in life, far above any death of the old lord, his father, 
kind of want.” | made this house his own. You 
‘“‘T am settled comfortably,” re- | know, too, that these conditions, 
turned the woman; “above want hard as they might seem, were 
— above my hopes. I have a| dictated by no personal unkind- 
kind husband, a home, and chil-|ness towards yourself; but grew 
dren. Every one is good to me.:out of your daughter's altered 
No one casts up my fault to me.! position, and a sense of what is 
No one, I think, remembers it/due to the station she will one 
now, except myself , when, upon day see She has been train- 
my knees, I ask God to forgive ed carefully in all the ideas that 
me that, and all my other sins. befit a young gentlewoman of 
That I had ever known Ched- rank. she has as yet seen little 
bury, or seen Lord Robert — he of the world, and knows nothing 
was Lord Robert then — would of its evil. She left you at three 
have sunk into the past long be- years old not more innocent than 
fore this, like a dream—except for she still is, now.” Mrs. Moreton 
one thing O! Mrs. Moreton, my paused a moment and went on 
daughter! Her, too, I had put with emotion, ‘That opening life 
from me, as much as amothercan — that young unsullied mind, 
forget her child; but since heard what should 1 — what would you 
you were all going beyond seas —have to answer forif we darken- 
—~- perhaps for ever — I know not ed it by a shadow of bygone 
what it is that has come over me; misery and evil in which she had 
something that will not let me no share? She has been taught 
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to believe her mother dead. My 
oor woman,” she went on s0- 
emnly, “you must be dead to 
her. A day will come, not in this 
world, when you may claim her 
for your own.’ 
‘‘T must see my child now, that 

I may know her in Heaven,” ex- 
claimed the woman wildly. “I 
must see her, that she may com- 
fort me in my thoughts, and be 
near me in my dreams. Do you,” 
she exclaimed, suddenly, “who 
talk to me so wisely, know what 
I, the mother of a first-born 
child, am talking about? Did 
you ever feel a child’s arms cling- 
ing round your neck, and find the 
little being growing to you day 
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image than that with which a 
somewhat rigid thraldom to con- 
vention had impressed her out- 
ward aspect. 

There was & pause of a few 
moments. 

“Even if I am doing right in 
this” — so she reasoned with her- 
self — ‘the world will blame me. 
Yet, if] am doing wrong, God 
will forgive me.” She rose from 
her chair. ‘Get up,” she said, 
“my poor woman. You shall see 
your daughter. But you must 
first make me one solemn pro- 
mise. I am trusting you very 
deeply ; can you trust yourself?” 

e woman made a gesture of 
passionate asseveration; for at 


by day as nothing else can grow; that moment she could not speak. 
loving you — whether you are ‘Swear then,” said Mrs. More- 
the best woman in the world or ton, “swear that you will be true 
the worst — as nothing else will to hued and to me; that you 
ever love you; not even itself wi a through the room in 
when it grows older, and other which she is sitting without 
things come between its little either word or look that can be- 
heart and yours?” tray you. 

Mrs. Moreton returned to her Sh rang the bell. ‘Send Mrs. 
chair, sank into it, and wept. Jenkyn to me.” 
The stranger saw her advantage. i Sonkyn , she said, when the 
She flung herself on her knees confidential servant appeared, 
before Mrs. Moreton. She kissed “this good woman’s business with 
the hands in which she believed me is over; but, as she comes 
the balance of her fate to be froma distance, I should like her 
trembling. She kissed. her very to see something of the house. be- 
gown, and covered it with tears. fore she leaves. You can show 
_ Mrs. Moreton, withdrawn with- her over the principal rooms; as 
in in severe colloquy with her- much as there is time for before 
self, was scarcely conscious of dark.” 
these passionate demonstrations. “And the great drawing-room, 
It was her heart she communed Ma'am?” insinuated Mrs. Jenkyn. 


with ; beating on it, althougha “ Certainly ; it will not disturb 
little dimmed by constant attri- your young lady in the least.” 
tion with the world, a higher It was rather an extensive orbit 
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that the two had to traverse; and 
the old housekeeper, who had 
revolved in it sO many years, 
moved so slowly — at least, so it 
seemed to her companion —from 
point to pon from picture to 
picture, that, by the time they 
reached the great Crane Do, 
the sunlight had almost fade 
from it. 

Almost; for there was atill a 
strong slanting golden beam, that 
played and flickered about the 
picture-frames, and glanced to 
and fro upon the white and gold 
of the heavy, carved arm-chairs 
—-a few moments, and it would 
be gone. The girl — who, sit- 
ting in the window: rejoiced in: 
this after-thought of the sun, 
which gave her a little more time 
to finish her drawing — did not 
know how lovely it made her; 
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ail in this room, and Mrs. Jenk 
has more to show you in 
others.” 

“But why,” said the young 
lady, speaking for the first time, 
but without looking up from her 
occupation, “should the good 
woman be hurried away until she 
has seen as much as she wishes? 
Pray stay,” she said, with a sort 
of careless sweetness; still with- 
out looking up, ‘as long as you 
can find anything to amuse you. 
You do not disturb us in the 
least.” 

Almost while she spoke, she 
suddenly rose and flitted about 
the room from table to table, in 
search of something needed for 
her drawing. She soon found it; 
but once, before she returned to 
her seat, she passed close to the 
woman; so close that her silk 


e 


kissing her innocent young fore- dress rustled against the homely 
head, and resting, like a benedic- duffle cloak: motherand daughter 
tion, upon her smooth, shining really so near — conventionally 
hair. She went on quietly with so distant— with a world between 
her sketch: Mrs. Moreton ere them! 
had returned to see that faith Mrs. Jenkyn's fingers were 
was kept) persevered with herac- again upon the door handle; and 
counts. s. Jenkyn and the the concluding part of her often- 
woman walked round the room told narrative was upon her lips. 
very slowly. When they reached They had still the state bedroom 
the door that led into an inner to see, and they passed into the 
apartment, Mrs. Jenkyn, with her boudoir. 
hand upen the lock, said, “And ‘And this,” she went on, “was 
this used to be the favourite sit- my lady's favourite apartment. 
ting-room of my lady, my lord’s It used in her day to be called the 
mother.” - . blue drawing-room, because — 
She held the door open: but But you are tired,” she said, re- 
her companion still lingered. inarking that her companions at- 
. Mrs. Moreton looked up from tention wandered. 
herancounts and said impressive- ‘Yes — no,” said the visitor 
ly, “I think you have now seen incoherently; “I must go back, 
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Thave forgotten something inthe chair; she bent over her; .she 
next room.” rubbed her cold hands in her 


She did go back. She turned own. When the wine was brought, 
the handle of the great folding she raised the glass to the 
door; but, before she could push tient’s lips; , While she 
it open, she was met by aheavy!so, the sufferer’s breath eame 
resistance from within. In the!and went agate with a hard 
half-opened space stood Mrs. stifling effort. e felt that kind 
Moreton, confronting her with aj young heart beating against her 
stern admonitory whisper —jown. Who can tell — who but 
“Woman! are you mad orjthe Giver of all consolatten — 
wicked?” what balm there was in that one 

The mother stood arrested —,moment; what deep unspoken 

vilty. She turned to follow the) communion; what healing for a 

ousekeeper; but there was an life-long wound? But the mother 
anguish at her heart that could kept silence even from good 
not be controlled. words. Only, while the young 

“Hark!” exclaimed the young lady was so tenderly busyin 
lady, her pencil falling from her herself about her, she teok hold. 
fingers, and she turning pale as as it were unconsciously, of one 
death, “ What is that?” of the folds of her dress —~ she 

Mrs. Moreton shuddered. A stroked it with her hand — she 
ery, pireng and inarticulate smoothed it down, as if pleased 
like that of a dumb creature with its softness; and, go lon 
in agony, burst from the inner as she dared to hold it she ~ 
room. not let it go. 

They rushed together into the 
boudoir. “It was the poor wo- It was almost dark. The yo 
man, ladies,” said the house- lady stood at the window o 
keeper, anxiously. ‘I fear she the great yr, Neb gat looking 
is very ill: it has come upon her after a solitary slowly-retreating 
quite of a sudden.” figure, still distinctly visible, in 

She was standing up in the ae of the grey dusk spreading 
middle of the room, rigid as if like a veil over lawn and lake 
her feet had grown into the in- and garden; through which the 
laid boards. Her eyes were glas- distant mausoleum loomed dimly 
sy and her mouth was a [ittle above the woods. Zz 

awn to one side. , | “The poor woman!” rope 

“Run, Jenkyn,” exclaimed the softly; “she is not fit to tra 
young lady, “for wine, or what- home alone; yet she would nei- 
ever 1s most necessary. We will ther consent to stay all: night, 
attend to her.” as I wished, nox let eld William 

She took the poor woman by drive her — strange, wes it not, 
the arm; she drew her into a Mrs, Moreton?” = ae 
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But Mrs. Moreton had left the and every prospect of an easy 
room. The young heiress still voyage. 
looked out upon the scenes she hen night came on the ship 
was 80 soon to leave, as her had made considerable progress. 
destiny had decreed, for ever. The night was lovely, and the 
She mused on she knew notwhat. stars appeared so near that, al- 
Her heart was stirred — an in. though fantastic, it seemed na- 
visible touch had been upon it. tural to fancy that a sweep of 
She leaned her head pensively the tall masts might bring some 
against the window, while many of them down. I paced the deck; 
thoughts, as vague as the sha- and, noticing the ship’s in- 
dows that were so thickly falling creasing speed — as she flew 
round her, chased each other under the pressure of studding- 
rapidly through her fancy. Many sails at the rate of twelve knots 
visions oe round her; but an hour — made up my mind that 
among them there wasno presage we should have to boast of a 
of the coronet that afterwards remarkably quick passage. The 
spanned her brow — the coronet wind continued gradually to in- 
of the princely yet peasant- crease until it became requisite 
descended house of Sforza. Still to shorten sail. The studding- 
she watched the retreating fi- sails were taken in, one after 
: babel until it was lost in the the other; and, by two in the 

pening darkness; and when morning, all the small sails were 
she did turn from the window, furled. ‘The vessel was then ran- 
she heaved a deep and pitying ning under topsails and foresail 
saan the sky still being clear an 
er sadness suited the hour of cloudless. At four in the morn- 
haa ib and it passed with it. ing it became necessary to reef 
She knew not, nor did she ever the topsails, and all hands were 
know, who had that day been so called. Two reefs were taken in 
near to her. after much exertion on the part 
of the Lascar crew, and the men 
were about to come down from 
aloft, belated ie Ura ee 
resounded through the speakin 

CAUGHT.IN A TYPHOON. trimpet, “Take in the third 

Tas ship Futta Mombarrac reef! Bear a hand, brothers!” 
was a beautiful vessel of eleven His orders were addressed to 
hundred and seventy-four tons the crew not in English but in 
7s ta After loading with Hindostanee. 

ese light goods, we sailed The wind had increased to a 
from Macao for Bombay by way gale. ‘The 'sea also was rising) 
of Singapore on the twentieth of but the ship went easily an 
September, with a fine fair wind, gallantly along. While the men. 
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were still on the foretopsail yard watching intently for the precise © 
and strenuously labouring to moment when the waves, sub- 
reef the sail, a sudden gust blew siding for a few mmutes, would 
it completely from the yard and Ae the best brief opportuni 

out of the men’s hands. There for bringing the ship to the wind. 
was then daylight, and we could After a short suspense he gave 
see the sail hurried away like the order; and the vessel, which 
a wrecked balloon for half a mile had been going at the rate of 
before ‘it fell into the water. The fourteen miles an hour, gradual- 
remnants were then picked up ly brought the wind to bear on 
and made snug to the yard. The her port beam. The evolution 
maintopsail was close reefed and having been slow, she had not 
set for a short time; but the made sufficient way; and, 4 
wind, which during the whole tremendous sea striking her at 
morning had continued to blow the critical time, she plunged 
from the north eastward, began right into it. When at length 
presently to veer to the north- she rose to the surface, shaking 
ward, and the sea became acon- and trembling violently like a 
fused mass of white foam, boiling living thing conscious of peril, 
up fearfully. The vessel rolling all the masts seemed to be to 

gunwales under, we were again pling as if they presently would 
compelled to reduce sail, and, go over the side. Asshe emerged, 
at noon on the twenty-first she men shouted through the gale, 
scudded under bare poles; not a ‘‘The bobstays are gone! erhe 
stitch of canvas could be shown. bowsprit has sprung!” and the 
For twenty-four hours, she con- loud, rapid voice of the com- 
tinued thus to run before the mander trumpeted orders out in 
wind at the rate of from thirteen quick succession: “Hard up 
to fourteen knots an hour. The withthe helm! Run up the fore- 
wind by degrees got more round topmast staysail ! oose the 
to the northward. It was almost goose wings of the foresail! Get 
north by east when it had forced the stream chain out through the 
the ship to within about eighty hawse holes! Stay the foremast 
miles of a group of islands and with the fish tackles!” and many 
shoals called the Paracels. Then more, all of which orders were 
it became evident that if we held obeyed with equal promptitude. 
on the same course for five or ‘he staysail was but half hoisted 
six hours more, the vessel must when the wind rent it into 
be lost; it, therefore, became shreds; still, however, the fine 
necessary to heave to. vessel, true to her helm, payed 
_ The crew staunch at their sta- off slowly. As she rolied her 
tions, our commander stood on gunwales under, washing away 
the weather side of the poop, the greater portion, straining 
with his eyes fastened on the sea, every mast and rope, the top: 
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mast backstays proved unable to for we imagined the mast to bé 
bear the sudden jerk — they | goin over the side almost in- 
parted. The ship was then in a'stantly. The captain after ner- 
roost perilous position. Having vously watching his progress — 
lost her velocity in coming up in lalthough he knew how much the 
the wind she was om obliged ‘safety of the vessel must depend 
to run before the gale, of which|on the completion of the enter- 
the terrors were then heightened prise — could not refrain from 
by dark heavy clouds, by inces-|shouting at the utmost stretch 
sant thunder bursting directly of his voice, ““Come down — for 
on our heads, and by lightning’ God’s sake — come down, or 
that made every man on board;you will be lost!” While all our 
exclaim as he ‘Pelt its flash, in, hearts were beating with anxiety, 
fear that he was blinded. ‘a fearful crash was heard — an 
Proper repairs were at length,ominous sound that terror in- 
made, and all again was in creasedtenfold. The ship gave 
readiness for heaving the ship to. a tremendous roll to port. An- 
The, heavy rolling of the vessel other awful crash. e slowly 
again broke the backstays; but, recovered her upright position — 
as running was become far too a wreck — all her masts gone 
rous, it was determined to except the foremast. Then still 
heave to. In that moment of our on the fore yard, waiting only 
peril we found the foresail a for an opportunity to reach the 
t hindrance to our efforts— deck, was our second officer 

the ship would not come to the miraculously saved. In a few 
wind — and it became necessary moments he stood again un- 
to get rid of the sail at once. harmed among us. The main- 
The crew being called, every mast had gone by the board, the 
man but one refused to go aloft; mizenmast head broken short 
the service required was off, and the fore topmast went 
perilous in the extreme. The at the cap. The main yard fell 


z 


men who preferred his own risk across the port pechbr fe and, 
to the wreck of all was the se- when the ship rolled (still going 


cond mate; a manly fellow, who, through the water at a tre- 
without the slightest hesitation, mendous rate) the sea took the 
hastened aloft, and succeeded outer ard-arm, which, acting 
in cutting the head of the sail as a lever, wrenched off the 
ift; the wind then made short staunch and covering board 
work of it, and blew away the along the waist for the distance 
canvas. We did not, at the of about twenty feet. Thus there 
, think mueh of the deed, was laid open a clear space for 
bat of ite doer. - Alt on board the water to pour down into the 
had been watching the efforts of hold. . 
the brave fellow togain the yard, Obedient to their chief, the 


: 
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whole crew were then at workin to the height of the bulwarks, 
broken groups with axes, toma- the confused mass of cabins, 
hawks and knives, in all parts furniture, and clothing, had not 
of the ship, cutting at the been washed overboard. 

rigging, in order that we might The wreck was, after great 
get the vessel clear of the sur- exertion, cut adrift; but we were 
rounding wreck. That, however, at the mercy of the waves, which 
was not work to be done rapidly: rolled over us from side to side, 
the men had to secure them- lashing in upon us furiously, car- 
selves with ropes to the oe rying away all our boats, hen- 
bolts; for there was great risk coops, and sky-lights. The ship 
of being washed away, and they. too appeared to be settling down. 
could only make a cut now and Thewell was sounded, and eleven 
then at the rigging. In the feet of water reported. The order 
meantime the masts were buffet- was then given to send a g 
ing about under the counter of of hands to the pumps, and an- 
the vessel, and at times giving other to lighten the ship by 
tremendous blows against the throwing overboard some of the 
stern. Then the great power of cargo. Itwasfoundimpracticable 
the sea tried us with a new to obey either command. The 
disaster. The heavy mass of uppermost Bat of the cargo 
masts and rigging towing astern consisted of Chinese umbrellas, 
had very much lessened the packed in cases that contained 
vessel’s speed, and the terrific 


seas overwhelmed the vessel, or 
as the seamen phrase it, pooped 
her. In an instant every cabin, 
with the whole of its furniture, 
was gone; not a chair, not a 
table, not a panel, was to be 


one hundred each. They were 
very light; and, when thrown 
overboard, were always again 
washed on deck. The ship tossed 
like a log on the water; and, 
finding that we could not get rid 
of the cargo while the sea was 


seen. There remained nothing continually pouring down the 
but a hollow space between the hatchways,.the order was given 
decks. | to desist. Men were not more 
The shock was fearful; the successful at the pumps. 
man at the helm, carried away I have before said that the bul- 
by its violence, clung for safety warks were washed partially in 
na "ng, but it gave board, and that the cabin fuarni- 
way to his hand. At the same ture was strewn over the deck.. 
moment, the stump of the mizen The boxes of umbrellas added 
mast broke short off below the bulk to the confused mags; which 
deck and, falling flat along the formed a wild heap, shifting and 
oop, cut through the wheel at rolling constantly from side to 
e very spot from which the side; sweeping the deck, and: 
man had just been swept. ‘Owing preventing any one from stand- 
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ing on it. Nor could we, with all 
our efforts, get rid of the load. 
The weight of. itwas so enormous, 
that it was dashed to and fro 
against the sides of the ship with 
the force of a battering-ram; 
opening the ship out so much, 
that everal articles fell through 
the deck, together with much 
water. There were by this time 
seventeen feet of water in the 
hold, and the vessel was quite 

eable. The crew were 
powerless; night gathered about 
us, and the deck ran level with 
the sea. The chief officer told 
the captain that he thought we 
must be going down. The crew 
had for the last thirty-six hours 
been served only with the allow- 
ance of a couple of cabin biscuits 
and a glass of rum. As no fire 
could be kept alight, we were 
now again served with the same 
quantity; but what we needed 
most was water. A very small 
supply had been on deck, and 
we dared not open the hatches to 
get more. 

In this condition night over- 
took ns. The wind howled, and 
the sea made breaches over us. 
We had worked our strength 
away, and were entirely worn out 
with fa Hope was fast 
ebbing: the Lascar crew, huddled 
up close together under the t op 
gallant-foresail, frantically call- 
ed on Allah and 


ophet to come to their aid, andjing to 
ra ing up also but tha 


resecuc them; 
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the mizen mast, were the captain 
and officers waiting their doom. 
Not a word was uttered: every 
man’s thoughts were with his 
home or with God. The second 
officer had with him on board his 
younger brother as a passenger; 
and for hours the two brothers 
sat hand in hand, exchanging 
rarely a few words. One mur- 
mured occasional regrets for mis- 
spent years of his past life: the 
other hushed him then with words 
of hope. They spoke together 
most about their mother. How 
many years of suspense she 
would have to bear, and after all 
not hear of her two sons; each 
Saying to the other, that he could 
bear his own fate quietly if he 
could be assured of the other's 
safety, that he might take tidings 
home. They seemed to wish that 
one of them should live, not for 
his own sake, but for the sake 
of their mother. 

Thus —— the night until 
two in the morning, when the 
typhoonthad reached its utmost 
hey, Rain fell in torrents, light- 
ning flashed, thunder rolled 
ceaselessly, the wind veering 
round to all parts of the compass. 
At length the foremast—the only 
remaining mast — broke in two 
places, the head going over one 
side and the centre ing over 
the other. The crew gave them- 


on Mahomet his} selves up as wholly lost, expect- 


t: 


d 


o down every ins 
which to us a 


large. quantities of incense to the finishing disaster saved the 


Meck. fast villa the 


the poop’ vessel. 
stump of| sensible difference was felt in her 


In a few moments « 
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motion, and she became much 
more easy. The mast floating 
a-head had become a kind of 
stop-water for the ship — it kept 
her head to the wind, and broke 
the force of the waves. The ty- 
phoon also was at last passing 
away; so that by daylight no 
sign of it remained but the turbu- 
lence of the waters, and even that 
was rapidly subsiding. Those 
of the crew who were capable 
(many were utterly exhausted) 
then set to work to clearthe decks 
of the enormous mass of lumber. 
That labour they got through by 
noonday, while gangs at the 
pumps were relieving one another 
every hour. After three days and 
nights of incessant labour the 
good er! was once more dry, 
and in fifteen days arrived at 
Singapore, under jury-masts, in 
safety. 
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I. 
WouNDED sore was the youthfal knight, 
Grandson of Bran, at Kerloan fight. 


This ballad ‘commemorates the 
great Battle of Kerloan fought in the 
tenth century. Kerloan is a small village 
aituated on the coast of the country of 
Leon, one of the ancient divisions of 
Brittany. Evan the Great then and there 
challenged the men of the North (Nor- 
mans). The illustrious Breton chief oom- 
pelled them to retreat; but they carried 
away many prisoners when they embarked; 
and, among them, was a warrior named 
Bran, grandson of an earl of the same 
name, who is often mentioned tn the Acts 
of Brittany. Near Kerloan, on the sea- 
coast, there still exists a smatl village, 
where most probably Bran was made 
prisoner. It may be necessary to add 
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In that bloody field by the wild sea-shore, 
| Last of his race, was he wounded sore. 


Dear did we pay, though we won that 


ay; e 
Lost was our darling — borne far, far . 
away. 


Borne o'er the sea to a dungeon tower, 
Helpless he wept in the foeman’s power. 


‘Comrades, ye triumph with mirth and 


cheer, 
While I lie wounded and heartesick here! 


‘OQ find a messenger true for me, 
To bear me a letter across the sea.” 


A messenger truesthey brought him there, 
And the young knight warned him thus 
with care: 


id 


‘‘Lay now that dress of thine aside, 
And in beggar’s weeds thy service hide. 


‘And take my ring, my ring of gold, 
And wrap it safe in some secret fold. 


‘“*But, once at my mother’s castle gate, 
That ring will gain admittance straight; 


“And O, if she comes to ransom me, 
Then high let the white flag hoisted be; 


‘‘But if she comes not — ah! well-a-day! 
The night-black flag atthe mast display!" 


Ir. 
When the messenger true to Leon cams, 
At supper sat the high-born dame; 


With cups of gold and royal fare, 
And the harpers merrily harping there. 


“T kneel to thee, right noble dame; 
This ring will show from whom I came.‘ 


And he who gave me that same ring 
Bade me in haste this letter bring.” 


“Oh! harpers, harpers, cease your song; 
The grief at my heart is sharp and strong. 


““Why did they this from his mother hide? 
In a dungeon lies my only pride! 


that Breton traditions frequently repre- 
sent the dead appearing in the form of 
birds, and that the love of country and of 
home, is to this day a passionate feeling 
among the Bretons. Bran, beaides being 
® man‘s name, signifies also a crow in 
the Bretan language. 
1A% 
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“O quick, make ready a ahip for me, “A peor young knight, in prison chained, 
This night I'l) cross the stormy sea.” At the vesper hour his freedom gained." 


Soon as these words the old man said, 


° mM. Away to the tower she wildly aped, 
The young Bran asked at morn next day, 
Asked from the bed whereon he Jay: Her hair all scattered, her hair so white, 


the breeze of . 
“Look out now, warder, look well, I pray, | Streaming abroad on breeze of night 
BSee'st thou no ship that sails this way?" Wondering around her the townsfolk 


se came, 
Sir knight, Ilook; but noughtI apy, To gaze, as she passed, on the high-born 
Save the open sea, and the open sky.” _dame — t 


Again, when the san was high o'crhead,, wondering a lady so queenly to meet 
The youes Bran asked from his weary | As moaning she rushed up tho long steep 
‘ street. 


‘Look out now, warder; look well,Ipray, And each asked another, as half In fear, 
See'st thou no ship that sails this way?" «What land does she come from? What 


“Bir knight, I look, bat nought see there, | seeks she hero?” 

Savs oS white sea-birds that skim the At the foot of the tower, to the gaoler 
r. grim, 

And at vesper hour, in sorer pain, She sobbed aloud, and she called on him: 

The young Bran asked of him again. “Oh! open the gates! (my son! my son!) 


“Yook out once more; Jook well, I pray, cou open the gates! (my only one!)" 
Still see'st thou no ship that sails this They opened the gates; no word they said: 


way?” | Before her there her son lay dead. 
Then the warder, cruel and false was he, In her arms she took him eo tenderly, 
Smiled as he spoke right wickedly: | And laid her down—never more rose she! 


“Yes, now, Bir knight, a ship I SPY. 
Toased by the billows against the sky.” ve 
On Kerloan shore there stands a tree, 


“What colour her flag? © tell me right: In that battle-field beside the sea; 
Speak, warder, speak! is it black or! 


white?’ jAn aa ele lifted its ped head 
When from Ewan the Creat the Saxo 
“Gir knight, it is black, if! truly see; fled. = 
By the embers red | swear to thee.” 10 ‘ies as aa 7 
n ed tree, when the moon s 
When the downcast knight that answer | bright. oe 
heard, The birds they gather in flocks at night; 


He asked no more, he spake no word; | 


From North and South, fr E 
He tarned to the wall his face so wan, Weat, noe Sree ane 
And seated is the breath of the Mighty The white sea-birds with blood-specked 
breast. 


Iv. And amidst them comes, ever croaking 


low 
The lady's foot scarce tonched the sand With a young dark raven, an old gray 
Ere she cried to them upon the strand: ‘crow. 


‘eRe me who now has passed away ? Wearily onward they flap their wa 
Fer whom is the death-bell tolling,say?"* With drooping wings, soaked through 
And a gray-baired man, there standing Se eEepays 

As they had come from a far countrye, 


£) 
To the high-born lady mate reply: . As they had flown o'er a stormy een. 
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And the birds they sing so sweet and clear|in connexion with the great gold 


That the waves keep very still to hear. 


They all sing out in a merry tone, 
They all sing together — save two alone. 


With mournful volee, ever croaking low, 
‘Sing, happy birds!” says the old gray 
crow. 


“Blest little birds! sing, for you may, 
You do not die from home far away!" 


ee SE 


A GREAT SCREW. 
Wuen Mr. Hargreaves rode 


results which have sprung from 
Mr. Hargreaves’s trifling nugget. 
The Australians can no more get 
on without the potent aid of fhe 
screw, than they can do without 
cradles, dampers, wide-awakes, 
Guernsey shirts, and patent re- 
volvers. The screw will bring 
them within a fifty - five days’ run 
of home. The screw will drive 
their gold to the markets of 
Europe more safely and expedi- 
tiously than any other propeller. 


into Sydney with a small piece of| The ‘screw will enable their 


gold and quartz-rock in his 
pocket, he could scarcely have 
understood that he carried with 
him that which would not 
only change the destinies of the 
great Australian continent, but 
likewise effect to a large extent a 
revolution in the commercial re- 
lations of the whole civilised 
world. And when, on the first of 
May eighteen hundred and fifty- 


‘‘made men” to reach the mother 
country without a gale or a fit of 
sea-sickness, by cheating both 
the much dreaded Capes. The 
screw is, in fact, the Australians’ 
‘‘coming machine.” 

Many of the most valuable 
scientific improvements have 
been brought to light by unex- 
ped agencies, Amongst the 
1undred and fifty patents which 


one — the very day on which our| have been taken out for various 


Great Exhibition in Hyde Park 
was opened — the Governor of 
New South Wales penned his 
official sanction to the gold ex- 
plorer’s further labours, neither 
of them can have pictured a tithe 
of the mighty results which were 
destined to originate from that 
one epistle — 

“What great events from trifling causes 

spring!" 

Few things of moment have 
had more ee eee 8 
than the screw ropeller for 
steam-ships; and 
are destined to produce more im- 
portant benefits, more especially 


applications of the screw _pro- 
peller, may be found, in addition 
to the names of engineers 
machinists, ship- builders, an 

other professional men, those of 
ropemakers, farmers, printers, 
wharfingers, merchants, soldiers, 
and noblemen; and it is an un- 
doubted fact that the most 
valuable additions made te our 
stores of screw-knowledge, have 
come from men uneducated for, 
and unconnected with, any 


branch of practical ss Oo ae 
ci 


ew inventions! Whilst machinists and 


engin eers had for years 
failed to contrive a really 
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 Pigeetinoear gis daca of the screw 

or propulsion, 

screw science were won, first in 
seventeen hundred and ninety- 
four by a merchant, and since, in 
eighteen hundred and thirty - six 
jointly by an English farmer an 
a Swedish military officer. 

The first attempt at screw pro- 

pelling which in any degree rea- 

ised its object, was that of Mr. 
Lyttleton, a merchant of Good- 
man’s Fields. It was , however, 
too rude and inefficient for prac- 
tical purposes, and was laidaside 
with scores of other useless pro- 
jects which saw the lightbetween 
that period and the yeareighteen 
hundred and thirty-six. One 


the laurels of 
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ess through a stormy sea, and 
ead against: the wind. So com- 
plete was the triumph of the 
screw, that all the scientific 
world were convinced; and even 
the Admiralty found ears to 
listen. A larger vessel was conse- 

uently built, in which many of 
the naval authorities made ex- 
perimental trips to sea and 
round the English coast; with 
such success, that eventually 
Government formally iy aes 
the new propeller, and laid down 
the Rattler of eight hundred and 
eighty-eight tons, to be fitted 
with engines and a powerful and 
improved screw. By this time an 
accident which happened to the 


single exception to this array of first wooden model, demonstrated 


failures is to be found in the im- 
provement of a Mr. Cummerow, 
also a merchant of London; who, 
in eighteen hundred and twenty- 
nine, placed the screw between 
the stern of the ship and the 
raudder-post, a principle which 
has been since adhered to. 
_ Early in the spring of eighteen 
hundred and thirty - six, Mr. J. 
, 2 farmer of Hendon, ob- 
tained a patent for a new screw 
propeller; and so well did he 
succeed in working his first little 
model exhibited at the Adelaide 
Gallery, that he obtained assis- 
tance which enabled him to build 
aud fit up a small vessel of six 
tons. During the month of No- 
vember of the following year, 
the sore prere farmer ven- 
tured out to sea in his toy-ship; 
and preceeded boldly down 
Channel, making excellent pro- 


that a short screw, with narrow 
fans, was better than a long 
screw with broad fans; and the 
iron screw made for the Rattler 
was of a double thread, but of 
only one-sixth of a convolution. 
A year or two later, the vane le 
was so completely established in 
the royal dockyards, that one 
t 


P. ships of war were fitted wi 


auxiliary fat Calg 
While Smith had been thus ac- 
tive, Ericsson, a Swedigh officer, 
had also laid before the authori- 
ties a screw of a novel construc- 
tion; but, however well this may 
have been worked experimen- 
tally, the Government were not 
at that time disposed to. think 
favourably of the new propeller, 
and Ericsson carried his patent 
to the United States, where he 
also improved on Stirling's hot 
partial 


° 


air engine, but only with 
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suecess. The latest and most 
valuable advance ig the con- 
struction of screw propellers, is 
that made by Mr. Griffiths: which 
— by a modification of the 
breadth of each section of the 
curved thread, by altering the 
size and shape of the screw’s 
centre, and not less by an in- 
enious contrivance for “‘feather- 
ing” the blades, and diminishing 
or increasing their pitch or slope 
at will — has greatly added to 
the value of screw machinery. 

The merchant service and 
public companies have equally 
availed themselves of the inven- 
tion; and, at the present time, 
some of the largest ships afloat 
are screw -propelled. Indeed, so 
marked are the advantages of the 
screw over the paddle, that there 
is little doubt but that the former 
will eventually be superseded, 
except in navigating shallow 
water; and that a paddle steamer 
across the ocean will, twenty 
years hence, be as rare an object 
as a stage coach on the high 
roads of Britain. 

Having thus sketched the pro- 
gress of Screw Steam Navigation, 
a short space will suffice for an 
explanation of what this screw 
consists, how placed, and in what 
its great advantages reside. The 
reader will no doubt gladly be 
spared a treatise on the resist- 
ance of fluid bodies, on the true 
pitch and disc of screw pro- 
pellers, on positive and negative 
slip, or centrifugal action. It 
‘may be enough to say, that the 
escrow - propellers now most com- 
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ot in use are what are termed 
double- threaded, of about one- 
sixteenth of a convolution; is 
plainer language, they consist 
of two twisted iron blades fixed 
upon a shaft revolving beneath 
the water, at the stern. This 
shaft is surrounded by a stuffing- 
box with hemp Beene ) to keep 
the aperture in the ship’s stern 
watertight; its extremity is set in 
a socket attached to the rudder- 

ost. The screw itself revolves 
in that part of the stern of the 
ship called the deadwood, in 
which a suitably sized hole is cut 
to admit of its working. It is the 
thrust, or forward pressure of 
the blades, or sections of the 
screw threads, which is effective 
in propelling the ship. 

‘umerous trials as to the rela- 
tive qualities of the paddle and 
the screw have resulted in a most 
complete demonstration of the 
superiority of the latter as an 
auxiliary i aed to vessels ander 
canvas. For long sea- voyages in 
which calms, light airs, or fair 
breezes are looked for, a screw 
ship of fifteen hundred tons and 
three hundred horse power 
would be preferable in point 
speed and economical working to 
a paddle steamer of the same 
size and of three times the horse 
power. It has been clearly shown 
that a screw steamer makes as 
much way under canvas aad with 
half steam on, as without sails 
and with her whole steam power 
applied. Indeed, wherever sails 
can be used at all, the advan- 
tages of the screw appear moet 
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cl ot even in sailing close- sailing-vessela- and three for 
hauled to the wind, a vessel by auxiliary screwships. : 
the aid of the screw may be pro- Looking to these advantages, 
pelled four knots, when pre- itis highly interesting to examine 
viously only making one knot an in what direction screw steamers 
hour. . fitted on the auxiliary principle, 
Experiment has demonstrated are most likely to prove of the 
that an auxiliary screw-power greatest utility. 
sufficient to propel a ship not It was a happy circumstance 
more than a mile or a mile and a eg ones with the extension of 
half an hour, when brought to the British possessions: in that 
the aid of the sails, has in reality most remote part of the earth, 
added three or four miles an the great south land of Australia, 
hoar to her speed. This is ac- the screw principle should have 
counted for in the following been brought forward as ameans 
manner: — when the vessel is of economising the use of fuel. 
propelled by canvas alone, and By any of the routes to the colo- 
at a low rate of sailing, the wind nies of Australia, the voyage, out 
quickly rebounds from the sails, and home, ofa sailing vessel has 
and forms a sort of eddy or dead been to the present time a most 
air in their rear, which acts to an tedious and unpleasant affair. It 
extent adversely; for the sails do is true there are Marco Polos, 
not receive nearly the whole ad- and Flying Dragons, .and Sover- 
vantage of the breeze; but, the;eigns of the Seas which have 
moment more speed is imparted | made rapid passages with sails 
by auxiliary power, the sails'alone; but we all know what the 
retain the wind longer, having old adage tells us about one 
more of it, and there is not the swallow not making a summer. 
same degree of rebound. In like An average taken from the 
maaner the sails assist the action voyages of six hundred vessels 
of the screw, by enabling it to out and home, in ’thirty-nine an 
work upon a larger surface of|’forty-nine, gives one hundred 
water, and so extend its power. and thirty-four days as the out- 
It is evident, therefore, that! ward run in the former year, and 
except in running against a head! one hundred and nineteen days 
gale, the serew-propelled ship:for the latter; whilst, for the 
must have the advantage. In re-;homeward voyage, they were 
gard to the original cost and/one hundred an -one and 
worki the two kinds of one hundred and twenty-eight 
steamers, there is an enormous days. In ’forty - nine, the longest 
difference. Calculations show passage made to Port Philip was 
that the relative expense of the! one hundred andeighty-six days; 
react Fe of ships is as nine | the shortest, one hundred an 
for p -steamers, to four for! one days.. c.  4 
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: This is tedious work; knocking and thirdly, a line proposed by 
about in calms, gales of wind, a new steam-packet company, 
and adverse breezes, during to run more directly than either 
those one hundred and eighty- of the other routes, across the 
six days, with the biscuit green isthmus of Panama, across the 
and wormy, and the water look- Pacific Ocean by way of New 
ing like bad pea-soup, smelling Zealand to Sydney and Mel- 
of stale rum casks and tasting of bourne. The two former were 
enoed and rusty nails. Still it adopted by the Government 
did not much signify when emi- authorities for the mail service; 
grants were few; when the home- nevertheless, so convinced were 
ward-bound with fortunes were the projectors of the Australian 
still fewer; and when the great Pacific Mail Steam-Packet Com- 
bulk of the cargoes from those y of the superiority of the 
countries consisted of wool, Panama line, that a fleet of six 
tallow, and copper-ore. The iron steam-ships of two thousand 
golden dream of Hargreaves in tons and fitted with powerful 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one, screw engines were at once laid 
has become a splendid reality in down. Two of them are already 
eighteen hundred and fifty-three; launched. 
and a oe suddenly con- The Cape and India lines have 
verted from shepherds, shop- been working for some time, and 
keepers and convicts, to capita- the result of their operations 
lists, landholders, and bankers, furnishes the best answer to any 
demands some more rapid means | speculations on the subject as far 
of communicating with Europe/as speed is concerned. By way 
than the colliercraft hitherto of Singapore the mail contract to 
employes in the trade to Aus- Sydney has been performed in 
tralia. eighty-three days, and home- 
Two years ago a Committee of wards it has been accomplished 
the House of Commons made an in a iar and eighty - six 
inquiry and published a report days. The Cape contract has 
upon the subject of communica- been still more unfortunate, the 
tion with the Australian colonies. ships in that service having oc- 
Three routes were proposed to cupied between ninety-four and 
the committee, and evidence ad- one hundred and twenty days 
duced on behalf of them all. outwards; and, on the homeward 
These consisted of — first, the run something more. The above 
present overland route to India, work has been performed by 
with a branch line of steamers | paddle steamers, and certainly 
to gy between Singepers and offers:no advantages over some 
Sydney; secondly, direct com-|of the improved sailing vessels 
munication with the colonies by |whichnow make the run in eighty 
way of the Cape of Good Hope; to ninety days. bee 
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the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
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Although it is thus shown that the Pacific route the 


eat ae 
road to Australia — the highway 


pany's vessels have failed in for passengers, as well as the 


opening a rapid communication 
with 
perts of Australia, they have un- 
questionably achieved great suc- 
cess on the Indian line: what they 
have performed on the Suez route 
to Calcutta, the Australian Pa- 
cific Company will in a few more 
months accomplish by means 
of the isthmus of Panama and 
the Pacific, for Melbourne and 
Sydney. 

By no means the least impor- 
tant feature in this new route is 
the existence of extensive coal- 


main gold channel thence to 


e southern and eastern this country.* The Australian 


merchants will economise a large 
sum annually by the saving of 
interest on the value of the gold 
sent by this line — the result of 
bringing it homein fifty-five days, 
instead of eee | or ninety days 
asat present. This saving upon 
only half the yield of the Austra- 
lian gold-fields would amount to 
avery considerable sum; thus 
verifying the axiom, that “‘Time 
is money.” 

From Southampton to the 


fields in New South Wales and Atlantic side of the Panama isth- 
New Zealand; existing as if ex- mus, the service will be per- 
pressly to further the great formed by the Royal Mail Steam- 
scheme which is now being ma- packet Company, which is now 
tured of encircling the world with building five new vessels of prea 
a chain of iron and steam. Look- speed and accommodation. They 
ing at the relative positions of are intended to ply in connexion 
Australia, Panama, and England, with the ships already running 
it cannot fail to be evident that to the West Indies. ived at 
no difficulty will be experienced Panama, the outward-bound tra- 


in keeping up a ar monthly 
and even fortnightly communica- 
tion, in about forty-five days. 
Time is the one great considera- 
tion in all business transactions, 
and it is dificult to over-estimate 
the effects of thus bringing our 
friends in the golden colonies so 
near home as to enable us to 
receive replies to our letters in 
something over a hundred days, 
or in less time than os now re- 
quires to convey a letter out- 
wards by same of the steamers 
by way of the Cape. The accom- 
~"-*—-—¢ of this must constitate 


veller will find a railway ready, 
with all its appliances, to whisk 
him off across the narrow band of 
earth (forty-nine miles in breadth) 
which separates the two great 
waters of the world. This line 
will be opened for traffic early in 
the ensuing year, twenty miles of 
it being already in operation, and 
steam will thus sink the distance 
into utter insignificance. 

The shortness of this route is 
however, not its only recom- 
mendation. The fair winds, the 


* Bee “Short Cute Across the Glebe.” 
~ Household Words, Vol. i. p. 195. 
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placid sea, the beautiful climate, 
all point to it as one that will be 
traversed in far more comfort 
and bodily enjoyment than any 
other. From January to Decem- 
ber an unceasing monsoon wind 
blows across the South Pacific, 
always available, and, for auxi- 
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a certain distance of land, the 
Isthmus of Panama will be easily 
made. It should be borne in 
mind that, during the whole 
voyage, there is one continuous 
summer breeze and summer sky; 
not a cloud dims the bright blue 
of the tropical horizon; the un- 


liary screw steamers, the finest ruly wave seldom troubles the 
breeze that could prevail. This face of the well-named, Pacific. 
would indeed appear to be the By this route the passengers need 
best field in which the many ad- fear no storms; no heavy squalls 
vantages of ScrewSteam Naviga- of wind or rain; no unpleasant 
tion could be shown. With an motion of theship. The terrors 
eight knot breeze and all canvas of the much dreaded “Cape of 
spread, the Black Swan or the Storms” are escaped equally with 


mu iron steamers, aided by half 
steam power, may bound across 
that unruffled ocean, with a 
speed realizing the flight of their 
living namesakes across the 

eat Australian prairies. It was 
this delightful region which en- 
chanted the earliest English and 
French navigators: it was here 
the adventurous Cook spent 
many weeks of his ocean life: 
and it was from this part of the 
Pacific that the author of Typee 
and Omoo drew the materials for 
his interesting tales. 

For the return voyage, winds, 
nearly as favourable, are to be 
found by steering well to the 
southward for a short time after 
mote. the Australian conti- 
nent. In these latitudes westerly, 
breezes blow for a great part of 
the year, which will not fail to 
carry a vessel to the South Ame- 
rican coast in fair weather. A 
serew vessel need not make the 
American coast; but, by steering 
towards the north, when within 


the pie of Cape Horn in 
a voyage which the most delicate 
and nervous may undertake with- 
out fear or inconvenience. 
Whether the great ship-canal 
which is promised to connect the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will 
be realised, or whether the Pa- 
nama railway continue to be the 
means of transit across the Isth- 
mus, will not affect the certain 
and speedy success of the “great 
screw" oer in a region 
which, of all others, a to’ 
be the best adapted to a mode of 
propelling ships, which is at 
once economical, rapid, and 
agreeable. 


CHIPS. 
A LOCUST HUNT, | 
I i henge at =o at Capri 
one day last August y. 
labouring to breathe aeeal a 


the great heat woald let me, when 
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a wild-looking youth rushed in pened if it had not been for 
to me from Anacapri, with news Saint Antonio? Some missionary 
that the locusts were come. The priests were then among us, and 
disease of the vines had already they ordained a solemn proces- 
caused greatloss, and now there sion of women; they were all to 
were the locusts eating up the walk with their hair loose about 
harvest. A great part of Anaca- their shoulders, and the priests 
pri, said the youth, is as bare‘as|in front carrying the image of the 
if a fire had swept across it. The/saint. Before the procession was 
invaders had already got over the over, a strong east wind came 
brow of the mountain, and were and blew all the locusts into the 
in the woods below. Would I go;sea, just over the Blue Grotto. 
out and see them? Certainly 1! Ah, Signor, Saint Antonio is very 
would. | powerful!” 

As we approached their ad-| Report having been formall 
vanced guard under cover of a,made to the Syndic, his excel- 
low wood, we could hear the in-'lency, in true official style, or- 
cessant click-click of the enemy, dered a bag of the devastators to 
and every now and then we were be collected and sent off to the 
fallen upon by locust scouts, that! sub-intendant, who resides at 
dashed against our faces orclung, Castellamare, in order that he 
to our pantaloons. As we pro-,might ascertain whether indeed 
ceeded we found them frolicking they were really locusts. Until 
in legions, like imps let loose: that point was officially decided, 
for mischief. As the atmosphere the Syndic could disburse none 
was already thicker than I liked, of the public money to arrest the 
I did not that morning 0 up to'plague; which, was of course 
see how things looked at the; spreading meantime with the 
worst. I went back to pay a visit steadiness of a prairie-fire over 
‘to the eno and ascertain the woods and ficlds. ‘The grain 
what could be done to mend) was being bitten off under the ear 
them. tas cleanly as though cut by scis- 

Trouble of this kind comes! sors; fig-trees were stripped and 
upon Capri once in every three barked. Our messenger reach- 
or four years; but there has becn,ed Castellamare after business 
no swarm so great as the present: hours. The deputy was eueying 
since the great plague of locustsihis evening leisure, and coul 
twenty years ago. “That, in-: speak with nobody. 
deed,” my informant said, “was! On the next day, however, the 
awful. The climbed our walls, Syndic of Anacapri, having ob- 
got.into our housesand churches, tained the requisite permission, 
crawled over the altars, ate up attached a placard to the walls of 
the entire harvest; and who can his house, offering a reward for 
say what elee might have hap-|the capture of locusts at the rate 
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of about a penny for a pound. 
All the fale. sopalation of the ETERNAL LAMPS. | 


district instantly became busy, Wuen we hear the word Lamp, 
and went out locust-hunting in we involuntarily recall that be- 
parties of five or six, with sacks loved lamp of our childhood, 
and sheets. A sheet held by a burning in the secret mountain- 
man at each corner being lifted cavern, and throwing its magic 
up like a wall across the path of radiance over so many of our 
the invaders, one or two people; winter nights — the Wonderful 
with brooms beat the bushes and Lamp of Aladdin; or we enter in 
swept the earth, causing the imagination the chapel of the 
disturbed locusts to fly on until Nativity at Bethlehem, where the 
the sheet was black with them. many golden and jewelled lu- 
Then it was quickly doubled up, minaries, presents from kings and 
the insects were scraped from it emperors, hang like low stars 
into a sack, and preparations within their own rich twilight; 
were made for the taking, in the or we think of the lamps borne 
same way, of another batch. A before the bride and bridegroom 
locust-hunter tells me that he is in ancient Judea, like the torch 
earning at his work sixteenpence| of Hymen at the weddings of old 
a-day; sixpence a-day beyond;Greece and Rome — or of those 
his usual wages. Iam told also,' seven crystal vessels of superna- 
by the parish priest of Anacapri,/tural flame which St. r 
that in a few days the whole body found in the enchanted castle, 
of hunters in that small district) and which he extinguished by 
has taken upward of twenty’ means of a goblet of precious 
hundredweights; but he re- liquor, to the instantaneous and 
members one season in which utter destruction of that palace 
there were as many taken in a of illusions. By the help of the 
single gerd same word, moreover, we can, 
he reward for captured lo- ifitso pleases us, penetrate into 
custs is not paid until they are that mosque in the city of Fez, 
dead and buried. Dead and un-| where nine hundred brazenlamps 
buried they soon putrefy under a are said to burn every night; or 
hot sun, and breed pestilence. can travel into the obscure anti- 
There is a point in the island quity ef Egypt (the native coun- 
called Monte Solario, about try of these artificial illumina- 
eighteen hundred feet above the tors, as some think), and be pre- 
level ofthe sea. Thither the lo- sent at that Feast of Lamps there 
custs are all taken after they held annually, according, as 
have been soaked in boiling Herodotus reports. Our present 
water; and having in that way business, however, is not with 
killed them by the sackful, in a any of these; but rather with that 
deep pit they bury them. “bright consummate flower” of 
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It is affirmed that, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century 


* There are two kinds of Eternal during the pontificate of Paul 


Lamps —- one which is said to be 
found in tombs; and one which 
the Rosicrucians and other mys- 
tical philosophers conceived they 
rould make, and which was to be 
of use to them in their scientific 
experiments. Of the former kind 


HI., an ancient tomb was dis- 
covered in the Via Appia; which, 
from an inscription upon it, was 
supposed to be the burial-place 
of Cicero’s daughter Tullia. In 
this sepulchre was found the 
body of a woman, with her hair 


we hear more frequently and done up in tresses, and tied with 
have fuller accounts, than of the a golden thread; also a lighted - 
latter. The poet Cowley, in a lamp, which, if the story were 
note on this subject, expresses true, must have been burning for 
an opinion that the idea of se-'at least one thousand five hun- 

ulchral lamps came from the dred and fifty years. But this 

ast, ‘‘where there was such admirable spectacle did not last 
infinite expense and curiosity long. The contents of the mau- 
bestowed upon sepulchres.” Be soleum were no sooner _ in- 


this as it may, it is chiefly in 
connexion with ancient Roman 
tombs that we read of the dis- 


fluenced by the exterior air, than 
the light extinguished itself; and 
the body — fading like a ghost 


covery of Eternal Lamps. <Ac- before the eyes of the behol- 
cording to the belief once enter- ders — fell into a heap of form- 
tained, the Romans placed these less dust. 
lights in the mausoleums of their Between four and five centu- 
friends and relations, as a mark ries previous to this, a lamp, 
of honour: here it was asserted which had been burning for a 
they continued burning without still longer period, is said to have 
any waste, and in defiance of, been unearthed in a tomb sup- 
oeeinary natural laws, as long posed to contain the body of Pal- 
as the air was excluded fromjlas, the son of Evander, men- 
them; but, immediately upon the |tioned by Virgil. It must have 
opening of the tomb, the rareand|been lying there for above two 
apparently supernatural flame'thousand two hundred years. A 
was extinguished, This circum-'countryman in the neighbour- 
stance furnished Cowley with a hoodofRome,~ _ "= § ~~ 
simile in describing the violentja little deeper than us 
death of Ammon by the hand of field, came upon the body of a 
Jonathan: man taller than the city wall, and 
"Twixt his right ribe deep pierced the enclosed in a stone coffin with an 
furious blade, inscription establishing the iden- 


And open'd wide those secret vesselswhere 4: 
Life's light goes out when. first they let tity 0 the perpeo. An immense 
in alr. gash, measuring four feet and a 
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half, was in the middle of the 
breast — the very gash inflicted 
by the spear of Turnus; and 
over the head there was a burn- 
ing lamp. William of Malmes- 
bury, =e history contains an 
account of this matter, says that 
the lamp was “constructed by 
magical art; so that no violent 
blast, no dripping of water, could 
extinguish it. hile many were 
lost in admiration at this, one 
person (as there are always some 
people expert in mischief) made 
an aperture beneath the flame 
with an iron style, which intro- 
ducing the air, the light vanish- 
ed.” Some days afterwards, ‘the 
body, being drenched with the 
drip of the eves, acknowledged 
the corruption common to mor- 
tals; the skin and the nerves 
dissolving.” Considering that 
Pallas is a somewhat doubtful 
historical character, and that 
there are good reasons for be- 
lieving that men taller than city 
walls lage never existed, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to add that 
it would be exercising no great 


amount of scepticism to discredit ; 


this narrative, Eternal Lamp 
and all. 

Solinus 
lived in the first century of the 
Christian era, tells us that a light 
was found in a tomb, which had 
burnt there above fifteen cen- 
turies, and which fell into dust 


in the hands of those who took iti Shakespeare's mind in th 
It is said that several of|lemn address of Pericles over the 


up. 


a Latin writer who! 
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Olybius Maximus of Padua is the 
most celebrated. This had re- 
mained burning for fifteen hun- 
dred years — which, by the bye, 
appears to be the favourite allot- 
ment of time in these matters. 
Two phials, one of gold, the 
other of silver, both filled with 
an admirably clear liquor nou- 
rished', without any sensible di- 
minution, a lamp placed between 
them, or, as some say, under 
them. But whether this, like 
the others, expired ‘“‘when first 
they let in air,” deponent sayeth 
not. 


Hitherto we have spoken only 
of Italy; but it a that our 
own country has had the honour 
of producing these phenomena. 
‘‘It is reported,” says Bailey in 
his English Dictionary (1730), 
“that, at the dissolution of mo- 
nasteries, in the time of King 
oo VitL., there was a lamp 
found that had then burnt in a 
tomb from about three hundred 
years after Christ, which was 
near twelve hundred years. — 

‘wo of these subterranean 
lamps,” he adds, “are to be seen 
in the Museum of Rarities at 
Leyden in Holland.” Rarities in- 
deed! But did they continue to 


| burn in the Museum? or had 


their eternity come to an end? 


The existence of these: stories 
robably suggested an image to 
ind in that so- 


these lamps have been dis- supposed dead body of his queen, 
covered in the territory of Vi- which he is about to consign to 
terbo in Italy; of which that of the ocean: — 
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Where, for a monument upon thy bones, at any chemist’s shop; if not, 
And age-remaining lamps, the belching write to some friend or relation 
And hamaine water must o'erwhelm thy at the Australian or Californian 

corpse, diggings. Another method has 
Lying with elmple shells. = 7, been set forth, from personal 

’ experiment, by Trithemius, a 
Spenser also bas an Eternal learned German ecclesiastic of 
Lamp — not, however, in cOn-' the fifteenth century. He assures 
nexion with death, but with @/ ys that he had himself made an 


wedding: — | oil of flower of brimstone, borax, 
His owne two hands the holy knotts did; and spirit of wine, which burnt 
knitt, ;|many years without wasting. It 


That none but death for ever can divide; d 
His owne two hands, for such a turne,. : 
most fi \it would burn an indefinite num- 


t, 
Ths housing fre® dakindleand provide, ber of years; so that, after all, 
Csi thi 

At whien Avie iushy teade iS a groome did, this er, not an Eternal Lamp. 
light, ; Athanasius Kircher, a philoso- 
And sacred lamp in secret chamber hide.’ nhical German Jesuit who lived 
Where en not be quenched day nor : about two hundred years ago 
For feare of evil fates, bat burnen ever; and who has written a great dea 
bright. ‘on the subject of lamps, speaks 

Book I, c.12., ». 5. | of a way to reduce the flame back 

Upton says that Spenser here}into wax, so as to keep up a per- 
“seems to allude to the mystical, petual supply; which would cer- 
meaning of the Wise Virgins’|tainly be economical. The in- 
lamps in the parable, which, like:consumable wick is to be of as- 
the i an e in Levit. vi., 13,|bestos. And here it may be re- 
‘shall ever be burning upon the! marked that lamps with asbestos 
altar’ of love; ‘shall never gojwicks have in fact been made; 
out,’” But it ought to have been} which, as far asthe wicks them- 
added, that in this case special|selves were concerned, have had 
directions are given that the fire some appearance of immortality. 
shall be pd gees with fuel. That ‘ite singular mineral has 
Would the reader like to know the power of resisting the action 
the composition of Eternal of fire is perfectly well known; 
Lamps. 6 are In possession of although it is probable that some 
two or three recipes, which we slight diminution in weight does 
do not mind imparting to him. really take place, which would 
According to some authorities necessarily end at length in the 
they are made of the oilincss of destruction of the substance. 
gold, resolved by art into aliquid The same author mentions a 
substance. That is one way. Oil chemical preparation of gold 

of gold is no doubt obtainable which is thereby rendere 


* Sacramental fire. ** Torch, spongy, is called Salamander’s 


oes not appear, however, that 
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wool, and which he also recom- 
amends as a material for wicks. 
Fortunio Liceto, a Genoese phy- 
sician of the seventeenth century, 
who strenuously contended for 
the possibility of Eternal Lamps, 
says, that the ancients had a se- 
cret of making an inconsumable 
oil, or of constructing their 
lamps in such a manner that, as 
they burned, the smoke con- 
densed insensibly, and resolved 
itself into oil again. This looks 
like an anticipation of those 
modern stoves which consume 
their own smoke, and by means 
of which, and Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill, we may hope to see the air 
of London purified. Liceto con- 
tends that the everlasting fires 
burning on the altars of some of 
the pagan divinities were of the 
same nature as Eternal Lamps; 
but it is well known that these 
fires were sedulously maintained 
by their appointed guardians, 
and that the punishment of death 
was ordained for letting them 
expire. 

ur countryman, Friar Bacon, 
believed in the possibility of 
making lamps that should burn 
for ever; and even the scientific 
Dr. Plott, who died as late as 
the year one thousand six hun- 
dred and ninety-six, entertained 
the same opinion. He proposed 
asbestos as the material for the 
wick. Indeed he conceived that 
to be the only possible substance 
for the purpose, and that its 
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cients made them without wicks 
For the fluid which is to support 
the life of the flame, he sug- 
gested naphtha, or liquid bitu- 
men, which will burn without a 
wick; and thought that a trial 
might be made of the bitumen 
springing into the coal mines at 
Pitch ord, in Shropshire. This 
is in fact a shrewd guess in the 
direction of gas lamps; though 
the gas-contractors will tell you 
that for a perpetual light there 
must be a perpetual supply. It is 
quite certain, however, that a 
species of illumination may be 
produced which will continue for 
a great length of time without 
any fresh material for com- 
bustion. In a book of chemical 
and other scientific experiments, 
printed not many years ago, we 
tind the following directions for 
making a lamp that will burn 
twelve months without replenish- 
ing: — ‘“‘Take a stick of phos- 
shorus, and put it into a large 
dry phial, not corked, and it will 
afford a light sufficient to discern 
any object in a room when held 
near it, and will continue its lu- 
minous appearance for more than 
twelve months.” It is possible 
that the Rosicrucian philoso- 
poe possessed some such know- 
edge as this, and so deluded 
their more ignorant contempo- 
raries. 

On the sceptical side of the 
question Ottario Ferrari, who 
lived in the same century with 


failure would be a proof either Liceto, wrote a work, printed at 

that Perpetual Lamps are alto- Padua in sixteen hundred and 

gether fabulous, or that the an- eighty-five, entitled Dissertatio 
Household Words. XXU. 1h 
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de Veterum Lucernis Sepulchra- lia and Pallas) is thus related in 
libus. In this treatise he con- numberthree hundred and seven- 
tends, “that the use of sepul-'ty-nine of Addison's Spectator: — 
chral lamps cannot be of such ‘A certain person, having occa- 
standing in Italy as is pretended ;'sion to dig somewhat deep in the 
because they used to burn their: ground, met with a small door 
dead, and put the ashes in urns Raving a wall on each side of it. 
of such narrow necks thata lamp His curiosity, and the hopes of 
could not be got into them.” He finding some hidden treasure, 
then endeavours to prove that'soon prompted him to force open 
there cannot be a perpetual flame ‘the door. He was immediately 
either by means of the oil or surprised by a sudden blaze of 
wick. ‘light, and diseeyered a very fair 
The best mode, as it seems to vault. At the upper end of it was 
us, of accounting for the pheno- a statue of a-man in armour, sit- 
menon, has been put forth in the ‘ting by a table and leaning on his 
Ana of Vigneul Marville, where left arm. He held a truncheon 
we find the following: — “It;:in his right hand, and had a lamp 
happens frequently, when anti-. burning before him. The man 
uarians are inspecting by torch-: had no sooner set one foot within 
light old sepulchres which they ‘the vault, than the statue erected 
have opened, that thick vapours, itself from its leaning posture, 
produced by decomposition of |stood bolt upright, and upon the 
the bodies, become ignited at fellow’s advancing another step, 
the approach of the flame, to the ‘lifted up the truncheon in his 
ties astonishment of the atten- right hand. The man still ven- 
ants, who have more than once ;tured a third step; when the sta- 
shouted amiracle. This sudden tue with a furious blow broke the 
effect is quite natural; but it has|lamp into a thousand pieces, and 
occasioned the belief that these'left his guest in a sudden dark- 
flames proceed from Perpetual'ness. Upon the report of this 
Lamps.” At the same time ex-/adventure, the country people 
inguished lamps may really have |soon came with lights to the se- 
been discovered, which, of course pulchre, and discovered that the 
would aid the delusion. statue, which was made of brass, 
Rosencrantz, the supposed foun- |; was nothing more than a piece of 
der of the Rosicrucian sect, is said | clock-work; that the floor of the 
to have made an Eterna) Lamp,!vault was all loose, and under- 
which was discovered some years laid with several springs, which, 
after his death in a subterranean'upon any man’s entering, na- 
vault where he lay buried. This turally produced that which had 
story (which isa sort ofimproved happened. Rosicrucius, say his 
edition of the legends relating to disciples, made use of this me- 
the alleged burial-places of ‘Tul- thod to show the world thet he 
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had reinvented the heigl 3 galbr chronicle of the magical 
lamps of the ancients; though feats and works of superhuman 
he was resolved ng one should science, attributed by the mid- 
reap any advanta 6 from the dis- dle ages to Virgil the poet. The 
covery.’ An edition of the Spec- story is worth quoting at length, 
tator, published by the Tonsons|as a really grand fiction, and as 
in seventeen hundred and sixty-ja fine specimen of old English. 
seven has a frontispiece by Hay-'‘‘For profit of the common peo- 
_ illustrative of this story. | ple,” says the history, ‘ Virgilius 
The statue in armour stands with on a great mighty marble pillar 
the uplifted truncheon — the did make a bridge that came u 
mysterious lamp hangs by long to the palace; hat palace an 
chains from the sullen vault — the pillar stood in the mid of 
the recumbent figure on the tomb Rome; and aes this pillar made 
sleeps in white repose beneath he a lamp of glass that alway 
the enchanted radiance — the burned without going out, and 
perspective of heavy arches re- nobody might put it out; and this 
cede into the gloom — the sepul- lamp lightened over all the city 
chral urn is seen in a niche!of Rome from one corner to the 
overhead — and the scared man, other, and there was not so little 
enters at the doorway. ‘a street but it gave such light 
In Burton’s Anatomy of Melan-: that it seemed two torches there 
choly a lamp is mentioned which; had stand; and upon the walls 
is to burn as long as the maniof the palace made he a metal 
with whom it has a certain mysti-|man that held in his hand a metal 
cal connexion continues to live.: bow that pointed ever upon the 
This lamp (according to Burgra-| lamp for to shoot it out, but al-— 
vius, a- disciple of Paracelsus,; way burned the lamp, and gave 
from whom Burton quotes) is to light over all Rome. And upona 
be made of man’s blood; which, time went the burgesses’ daugh- 
chemically prepared forty days,| ters to play in the palace, and 
and afterwards kept in a glass,| beheld the metal man; and one 
shall show all the accidents of of them asked, in sport, why he 
this life: if the lamp burn bright. | shot not; and then she came to 
ly, then the man is cheerful and'the man, and with her hand 
eet in mind and body; if, on'touched the bow, and then the 
the other hand, he from whom bolt flew out, and brake the lamp 
the blood is taken be melancho-|that Virgilius made; and it was 
lic or a spendthrift, then it will wonder that the maiden went not 
burn dimly, and flicker in the out of her mind for the great 
socket; and — most wonderful of fear she had, and also the other 
all — it goes out when he dies. burgesses’ daughters that were in 
A lamp is described in the old her company, of the great stroke 
romance of “Virgilius,” a sin- that it gave when it hit the lamp, 
15* 
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and when they saw the metal|wear boots, and their wives play 


man 80 swiftly run his way; and 
never after was he no more seen. 
And this foresaid lamp was abi- 


upon pianos; and rough as the 
may be now, they cannot do suc 
things and still be quite what 


ding burning after the death of|their forefathers were. 


Virgilius by the space of three 
hundred years or more.” 

After all, to what does an 
Eternal Lamp amount, even on 
the showing of its believers? 
Merely to something whose per- 
petuity is leased upon chance, 


and which accident or mischief! forks 


may at any time bring to a sud- 
den and final stop. 





OLD SETTLERS OF TEN- 
NESSEE. 


Tux western settler in America 
of the present day is not remark- 
able for polish. The west end 
of the world is much less refined 
than the west end of London. 
Yet the dwellers in the back 
settlements now, are in a high 
condition of refinement compa- 
red with their primogenitors. 

We are never tired of drawing 
comparisons between the con- 
forts and advantages possessed 
by civilised men as they were 


The fault lies not with them, 
but with the spirit of the time. 
At the present time the emigrant 
goes westward through unex- 
plored forests in a steamboat, 
carrying on board, under care of 
a steward, a corkscrew, a few 

eal silver), glass and 
china, beds, and athousand luxu- 
rious knick-knacks. The wilds 
of Minnesota and Nebraska be- 
come in six months thoroughly 
tutored, even —to speak by com- 
parison— genteel. The tailor and 
the milliner belong to the first 
party of pioneers quite as much 
as the carpenter or mason. The 
publican, the doctor, and the 
poet land by the next boat. 

Talk in these wilds next year, 
and you hear pianos beaten b 
the hands of the stout damsels 
who dwell and walk about there, 
arrayed in silk; you may drop in, 
too, at the pastrycook’s; or play 
at billiards; or read stiff patrio- 
tism in the Nebraska Mercury. 
A steamer or a coach brings 


sixty or eighty years ago and as} friends of settlers from the inner 


they are at present. It occurs to 
me, however, that the veriest 
savage is not quite what he used 
to be, and that the back-woods- 
men, settlers, pioneers, or what- 
ever else they may be called, are 
altered greatly in their character 


by the 
late in | 
society. In these days, pioneers 


eat changes made of 
Ke material condition of 


world on visits, or carries away 
the pioneer shopkeeper to make 
his purchase of ‘‘an entirely new 
stock of spring goods.” Ye 
in practice, all this is considere 
rough work by the traveller from 
Europe. 

The pioneers of eighty years 
age lived quite in another asf 

ake for an illustration the old 
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time when Tennessee, now one of of a vast number of things, that 
the most populous states of the are now conveyed about with as 
Union, was occupied by the first little thought of any special bless- 
white men who made a home ing in the means of transit, as 
there. I will say nothing just we have in connexion with our 
now of the incessant conflicts regular supplies of light and air. 
with the Indians, the attacks Salt brought upon pack-horses 
and surprises; the bitterness of cost ten dollars a bushel; coffee 
hatred seasoning the wild excite- and tea were never seen; and the 
ment of the conflict; the fami- little sugar made out of the sugar 
liarity with scenes of bloodshed maple was used only for the sick, 
which—in the absence of a coun-/or for the occasional sweetening 
teracting influence — deadened|of a dram in honour of some ex- 
the religious sentiment among traordinary event — the arrival 
the pioneers. They were not holy of a new settler, or, perhaps, a 
men, although they had no lack wedding. There were almost no 
of human virtue; and it is not tools. lIron was made so dear by 
for me to say how much they the costly transit upon pack- 
may have benefited by the great horses, over mountains and 
Religious Revival — the term is through forest, that it was used 
American — effected among them; only for making and repairing 
by certain preachers, Presbyte-|ploughs and the most necessary 
rian and Methodist. On that oc-jfarming utensils. Hinges and 
casion they all flocked together/fastenings were made of wood; 
— fifty-four years ago — in ajand even the use of iron nails 
dense forest, devoting themselves ; was thought extravagant. The 
to religious exercises night and' made their own clothes in their 
day. Lamps and torches all night own huts; for they would not 
long made a gala in the primeval;own an article brought in to 
wood, in which there were twen-' them from without. Shoes were 
ty thousand peaple worshipping, |commonly worn only during half 
and being taught to worship, in/the year, and boots, when a new 
a wild way suited to their tem-'comer brought them on his feet, 
pers. ‘were stared at and ridiculed. 

Longer ago than that, when|Hats were of course not tolera- 
the settlement began in Tennes-'ted, nor fine linen, nor broad- 
see, the only path into it from cloth; and he was a bold pioneer 
the east was by a single Indian who dared to appear in any coat 
trail. It would admit nothing onwhich there was a button more 
Jarger than a pack-horse. No thanwould be absolutely needed. 
waggon was seen in Tennessee Back buttons, wrist buttons, or 
before the year seventeen hun- the useless second row of breast 
dred and seventy-six. The want) buttons, were not to be regarded 
of conveyance indicates the want} by a pioneer with patience. 
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As these primitive men of the nessee,” published at Charleston, 
frontier had nothing to do with we are gathering the information 
carpentry, masonry or uphols- here set down, is very eloquent 

, and there was no plumber, on maize, and very amply sets 
painter, or glazier among them, forth its importance in the story 
they of course kept very primitive | of the early settlers. The frontier 
establishments. ery man hadjsettlements, he says, could not 
a hatchet, a rifle, andabutcher have been held without it. Its 
knife; and there was in a settle- certainty, the little preparation 
ment perhaps one public saw and of the soil required for it, the 
anauger, to be used at the raising | small care need while it grows, 
of a log cabin. The cabin floorjand the speed with which it runs 
was of earth, into which very onto maturity, are all important 
luxurious or enterprising families points in its favour as the staple 
stamped some of the staves split|food in a disturbed border coun- 
out of puncheons, and they split|try. Then, when mature, it yields 
puncheons up for shutters when|most bountifully; the very pith 
they wanted them. The inside of its stalk is eatable; and, when 
of this eligible one-roomed family that istaken out, the stalk press- 
residence was fitted up with a ed between rollers, yields what 
sound puncheon supported on they call corn-stalk molasses. 
four legs, capable o beae used Then again the ripe crop may 
asa bench, a table, ora bucket. without burt be very much neg- 
There were one or two rough- lected. The whole community 
hewn bedsteads, and some chairs might quit the harvest to go on 
and stools to match. The wallsjan expedition against Indians, 
were tapestried with the dresses'yet the ripe corn would remain 
ef the women, and the clothes safe upon the stalk, even if left 
and arms belonging to the men. standing throughout the winter. 
I should not forget to say that Smut or weavil never touched it; 
the original log cabin contained no snow-storms could do it any 
also a spinning-wheel and very harm. Furthermore, when the 
frequently a loom. The men pro- crop was gathered at the owner's 
cured the raw material of dress leisure, it was easily husked, or 
and food; the women spun, and/it need not be husked at all until 
wove, and cooked it. it was wanted. Then the ripe 

The first settlers in Tennessee maize might be prepared for food 
raised, in a favourable climate, in scores of forms. It waa good 
admirable herds of cattle, and roasted or boiled, whole or grated. 
were indebted for the abundance Poets unborn shall sing of mush, 
ef their bread, and for a good of pone, of hoe-cake, and of 
deal of their security in eating it dodgers; of mush that is good 
toIndian corn. Dr. Ramsay, from with milk, or that is good with 
whose excellent “Annals of Ten- molasses, or that is good with 
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butter, or that is good with honey, performed upon the bugle, iffe, 


or that is good with gravy. Maize 
again gives no trouble to the 
grinder, and requires no appara- 
tus, for it'is always relished best 
when it is coarsely ground. It 
needs no costly mill, no bolting 
cloth. The uses of corn grain 
like this— highly nutritious — to 
the old pioneers are obvious 
enough. If the Indians came 
down upon the settlement, the 
fighting pioneers required no 
troublesome provisioning. Every 
man parched a peck of corn, and 
put it partly into his wallet, and 
partly into his pockets; then he 


took up his rifle, mounted his 
horse, and was ready for cam-/establis 
paign. If the whole body capable! 
of bearing arms had to turn out,,;a week’s 
women and children could under- | The 


or drum; and, when a fiddler 
came among them, they ran after 
him as fishes ran to gape at Or- 
pheus. 

The rough manners of the men 
were pleasantly reflected in the 
boys, when after a time there was 
to be found such a thing as a 
chance schoolmaster here and 
there in the settlement. He built 
his log hut near a spring, for 
boys thirst very much over their 
lessons; and they behaved well 
enough in ordinary times, but 
then even they had their ‘‘insti- 
tutions.” It would have been 
certainly a simple institution to 

i it as a rule that there 
should be, as there always was, 
holiday at Christmas. 
went about it, however, 


take so light a labour as the rai-| border fashion; the holiday must 
sing of the maize crop. If there | be not given, but taken; it was 
came too many new settlers, the,not to be had as a matter of 
corn ripened so fast that there; course, but to be fought for. On 
was soon bread in plenty for:the Friday morning before Christ- 
them. If anautumnalintermittent!mas, the boys of a Tennessee 
fever, the certain frontier plague! frontier school used to go down 
among the clearings, laid even; betimes and capture the school 
an entire settlement upon its! building, light great fires inside, 
back, it did not stop the harvest-|and bar the master out. When he 
ing, for harvest was so early that: came down he asserted his autho- 
according to the common order 'rity and attempted to re-take his 
of things the crop was in before'castle. Of course he failed, and 
the fever came. ithe insurgents refused to sur- 

The sports of the old frontier render except on their own con- 
men were, of course, all of the'ditions — 9 school feast and @ 
rough or manly kind, such as’ week’s holiday. The master got 
hunting, shooting, tomahawk-'a faction on hia side, and from 
throwing. They did not, like each party ambassadors were 
modern settlers now, play cards'sent with full powers to treat. 
nar dollars. They were not'If the master played the Czar 


or 
without music; many of them ‘and treated the young Turks too 
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-hatghtily, refusing to sign for 
thew 6 fair treaty, they took him 
prisoner and hauled him to the 
spring, where he received a duck- 
ing. Beyond that point he never 
carried his resistance. Whenever 
he yielded, an express messenger 
was despatched for apples and 
cider, or perhaps for stronger 
drinks, and the short holiday 
season 80 was inaugurated. On 
the Monday after Christmas, the 
boys went back to books; and 
however much they might be 
drawn away from them by the 
commotions proper to the settle- 
ment, so far as the school itself 
was concerned they had, except 
the week so conquered, no va- 
cations. 

Every man added to a frontier 
settlement that had to fight for 
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its ground, gave additional secu- 
. For that reason every new! 
comer received cordial welcome. bound the 


oun 
If he were a single man, a heme gether safely an 


rity 
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a cow and calf. The beginners 
once started would be expected, 
and did always heartily desire, to 
afford help of the same kind to 
others who came after them. To 
say that a settler cared for no- 
body, or that he had no neigh- 
bours, was to make away com- 

letely with his moral character. 
Not to ask a neighbour’s help at 
clearing, or at cabin raising, or 
not to ask his prec’ at a frolic, 
would be to behave to him in a 
way that would require to be ac- 
counted for at the next muster 
of the population. In every re- 
spect it was the pride of the back- 
woodsman to be neighbourly. 
Families travelling through the 
wilds on breaking up the night’s 
camp, covered over the remains 
of their fire so that it might be re- 
kindled easily by the next comer. 
In the settlement fellow-workers 
community to- 
firmly, by car- 


and occupation were at once pro-'rying out to the utmost the same 
vided for him in the house of:principle of mutual aid. If one 
some old ene If he brought! of two hunters in the forest lost 
a wife and children, other family | butcher-knife or ammunition, his 
men came to him saying, ‘‘Camp'comrade broke the blade of his 
with us till we put up a cabin for! own knife in two, or cut his bar 
you.” He who became the host, ‘of lead, or made division of his 
then went about the settlement powder. If a pioneer at home 
and appointed a day onwhich the fell sick and could not work his 
whole able population met to ficlds, days were appointed on 
raise a hut for their new friends.’ which his neighbours met, and, 
The cabin being raised, every distributing his work amon 
neighbourcame in histurn, bring- themselves, ploughed and Boed 
ing something to its future occu-'for him, or gathered his harvest, 
pants which should assist in gi-ihauled his wood, and saw that 
ving a start to the beginners. he had proper comfort and at- 
One would bring a pair of pigs, tendance. 

and one a pair of fowls, andone; All this is very cheerful read- 
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ing; yet the public history of the making vigorous breperanons Tor . 
Tennessee settlers is by a great an assault upon us. The frontier 
deal less soa eal From some is ina most lamentable situation. 
of the records published by Dr. Pray, Sir, let us have your im- 
Ramsey I will take three or four mediate presence, for our all de- 
notes as a sample of their cha- pends upon your exertion. The 
racter. On the twenty-second Hanging Maw is wounded, his 
of July, in the year seventeen wife is killed, also Scantee, a 
hundred and ninety-three, the Chickasaw chief that was at the 
main event on hand was, that Maw’s, Kittigeskie’s daughter.” 
John Morris, aChickasaw warrior, (there was no respect for women 
being a guest of the governor at evidently), ‘“‘and other pune 
Knoxville, was shot by some per- Indians. Two hundred Indians 
son unknown. Governor Blount, were in arms in thirty minutes. 
to allay irritation, had buried Beard and his party have fled, 
him with military honours, and leaving the frontier unprotected.” 
walked as chief mourner beside Beard ought to have been first 
the brother of the murdered man. thrashed, and then hanged. The 
On the twenty-fifth of May, feeling of the pioneers, however, 
Thomas Gillam and hissonJames was enlisted on his side. The 
were killed and scalped by In- governor's secretary wrote of him 
dians, in the Raccoon Valley, to the War Department that ‘‘to 
eighteen miles from Knoxville. my great pain, I find, to punish 
Captain Beard set off with forty Beard by law, just now, is out 
mounted infantry in hot pursuit. of the question.” To Hanging 
On the thirteenth of June came Maw and his outraged compa- 
to Governor Blount tidings of an nions he wrote at the same time, 
atrocious and most treacherous ‘Be not rash and inconsiderate. 
reprisal on the Indians by the Hear what your and our Great 
said Beard, in a letter from one Father the President will say. 
Captain Chisholm, who said that Go and see him as he has re- 
‘“‘on yesterday morning, Captain! quested. I assure you I believe 
John Beard, with a party of forty;he will give you satisfaction if 
men, attacked the Indians at the: youforbearto take it yourselves.” 
Hanging Maw’s, and killed twelve | eard was tried by court-martial 
or fifteen on the spot, amongjand dismissed unpunished an 
whom were a number of the prin- unreproved. 
cipal chiefs, called there by the On the twenty-ninth of August, 
express order of the President. the Indians coming for ven- 
Major Robert King, Daniel Car. | geance, killed and mangled one 
michael, Joseph Sevier, and Lieutenant Tedford, and shot a 
James Ore, were acting for the.man named Cunningham, who 
United States. This will bring anjescaped, wounded, to the lo 
inevitable war; the Indians are} cabin of one Andrew Cresswe 
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-Cresswell and his wife determined Tennessee revival of religion. 
not to go for safety to the nearest They had lost almost its very 
station, but to defend their own forms. So violent in its contrasts, 
home for themselves. The house and so rough in its usages, was 
was a new cabin with a single life at the west end of the world, 
door, fastened by a shutter of| before man went by steam into 
hewn puncheons thick enough to'the backwoods, and when there 
be bullet proof. The stable was ‘scarcely was an opening for any 
so placed in the rear of the cabin,'craftsman in a frontier settle- 
that its door could only be opened , ment! 
by raising a large bolt with a long} 
lever - the ee of the master’s | 
bed. Near the lever was a port- 
hole through which he could de-| FASHION. 
fend his stable, and there were; Wuex a man applies himself 
ponnel: on each wall of the soberly to reflect upon the fit- 
ouse through which he could. ness of things in general, and of 
defend his family. The enemy their several tendencies towards 
abstained from besieging him. _| the great End, of what a whirligig 
On the following day two In-! of vanity and inutility — of waste 
dians entered the house of Philip and glitter — the Great World 
Hatter, in Washington County, seems to consist! All these 
about eleven o’clock, tomahawk- flounces and furbelows; all this 
ed and scalped his wife, then cut crenoline, bergamot, paste and 
off his daughter’s head, and car- jewellery, wax-chandlery, Brus- 


ried it off with them. 

Colonels Doherty and M‘Far- 
land, contrary to orders, mus- 
tered one hundred and eighty 
mounted riflemen, crossed the 
Tennessee, and invaded the In- 
dian territory. The 
six towns, killed and scalped fif- 
teen men, and carried away with 
them sixteen women and chil- 
dren. 


destroyed end do the 


sels lace and Sévres china; all 
those jobbed horses, silken 
‘squabs, double and triple knocks, 
tags and embroideries and frip- 
peries of the Heralds’ College, 
what are they good for? — what 
serve? All these 
mountebank bowings and re- 
verences ; these kissings of hands 
.and backing out of rooms of lath 
and plaster; these clatterings 


More of these chronicles might about streets for the purpose of 


not be thought agreeable. These 
were the pioneers who flocked a 
few years afterwards to the great 
camp meeting at Cane Ridge, 
and, fervently praying and re- 
esiving exhortation night and 
day, commenced there the great 


bandying pieces of printed paste- 
board; these grinnings to your 
fellow worm of five feet lone 
‘ACrOBs & ea of grape juice; 
these bawlings out of names by 
‘lacqueys; these posturings and 
jumpings, and agonics of eti- 
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quette; and turning day into and who made them? Who re- 
night and night into day, and gulates their absurdities and 
eating when we are not hungry, their proprieties? It was the 
and drinking when we are not height of fashion in Charles the 
thirsty; all these, the life-chords Second’s time to display about 
of the Great World, to what four inches of white hid be- 
end are pe Who commanded'tween the waistband and the 
them? Who promulgated the!vest: now, if I were to enter a 
statutes that regulate them? If ball-room with my shirt bulging 
Fashion were a tangible idol) from the bottom of my waistcoat 
with a frontal protuberance and/I should be bowed down stairs. 
a golden head, squatting on his' Why should Fashion in sixteen 
hams in a pagoda like Jugger-;hundred and sixty-three be 
naut, we should not need to beauty, and be impropriety in 
wonder at his votaries wearing cighteen hundred and fifty-three? 
absurd dresses and passing their;Can anything be more absurd 
lives in the performance of more than the present chimney - pot 
absurd ceremonies. We might hat? Nothing. Yet, if you were 
set down the worship to be a to meet me in Regent Street with 
delusion; but we might concede a hunting cap, a shovel hat, a 
the dresses and the ceremonies sombrero, or a fur porringer like 
to be the offspring of a sincere that which Henry of Lancaster 
though mistaken superstition, wore — would you speak to me? 
and to be typical or symbolic of The day after to-morrow velvet 
something. But my lady Aza- sculls, shovel hats, flip-flaps, or 
hia, the Guenn of the world of rabbit-skin porringers may be 
Fashion, is a member of the the only wear. Why should the 
Church of England, and she bishop have refused to ordain 
would be indignant if you were Oliver Goldsmith, because he 
to ask her whether she wor- wore scarlet breeches? What 
shipped a protruberant idol. Be- are wigs, boots, colours, fashion- 
sides, Fashion is not tangible able virtues, fashionable vices, 
or palpable. No one ever saw bon ton, high breeding, worth, 
Fashion, or drew his (or her?) after all? Will they save ‘‘the 
portrait, or promulgated the sprightliness of youth, the fair 
conditions of his (or her? ) éceed. cheeks and full eyes of child- 
or taught what is heterodox or, hood, the vigorousness and 
what orthodox; exceptonevulgar strong flexure of the joints of 
aaa who wrote a Hand- twenty-five,” from the “hollow- 

ook of Etiquette; which, for ness and deadly ig teehee the 
any authority it was grounded loathsomeness and horror of a 
on, might as well have been a three days’ burial?” Will they 
handbook to the Bear Garden. ‘avail us one jot in the day when 

What are the laws of Fashion, you and I and all the world, 
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“(nobles and learned, kings and live in a tub like Diogenes, or to 
priests, the wise and the foolish, hide ourselves in a cave, and 
the rich and the poor, the pre- cover ourselves with the skins of 
vailing tyrant and the oppressed wild beasts, as Jean Jacques 
party shall all appear to receive Rousseau talked of doing, or to 
their symbol?” Will Fashion dig up pig nuts for food, and 
and Madame Devy and the Red- shovel gold away as if it were 
book keep the “storm from the mud, like Timon in the play. 
ship or a wrinkle from the brow, For we begin to think how many 
or the plague from a King’s|thousand men and women in 
house?” Is the world any better; England, and how many millions 
for Fashion, and could it not|/more throughout the world, eat 
move towards its end without their daily bread by making and 
Fashion, do you think? vending Fashion’s elegant trum- 

“A man,” says a divine I love pery; — gloves, fans, Bpaneless 
to quote, ‘‘may read a sermon scents, and bon-bons: how ships, 
the best and most passionate colonies, and commerce, are all 
that ever man preached, if he;mixed up in a curious yet con- 
shall but enter into the sepulchre' gruous elaboration with these 
of kings *** where our kings fal-lals: how one end of the 
have been crowned, their an-|chain may be my lady's boudoir 
cestors lie interred, and the/and its nick-nacks in Belgravia, 
king must walk over his grand-|and the other end a sloppy ship- 
sires head to take the crown.” dock on the hot strand of the 
Now what a homily might a man Hooghly: how the beginnings of 
read over second-hand court:a ball supper, with its artificial 
dresses, over a Court Circular,|flowers, its trifles, its barley- 
or over a Red-book two years sugar temples, its enamelled 
old! How sharp one might be' baskets and ratifia cakes, were 
upon the miserable vanity ofithe cheerless garret and the 
superfluities, and the uselessness' heated cellar: how the immen- 


of luxuries. How easily we could! sities of the world — its work- 


do without them. saope nd marts, and bourses, 
“Give bat to nature that which nature'and chambers of commerce — 
needs ‘are, afterall, only an accumula- 


Man's life is cheap as beast's.” ition of these fashionable little- 

You, and I, and the King nesses in bulk; packed into huge 
could live on sixpence a day, and: bales and casks , registered in 
never go apes ee But after all, ledgers and day-books, and sent 
in the very midst and flow of this: and re-sent in strong ships, with 
our homilies, and this sharpness bills of lading and charter- 
of our exhortation, comes this; parties, to the uttermost ends of 
thought to make us pause before;the earth. Pause before you 
we go with unwashed faces to | condemn Vanity Fair — reflect 
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for a minute before you run to 
the justice’s to have its charter 
taken away. Obadiah Broad- 
brim has helped to stock it; con- 
venticles have been built from 
its profits; the crumbs that fall 
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the quondam dealer in second- 
hand apparel in Congreve’s 
comedy: “You that I took from 
darning of old lace, and washin 
of old gauze, with a blue-blac 
nose over a chafing-dish full of 


from its table feed millions of starved embers, behind a tra- 


mouths. Nor does the bene- 
ficence of Fashion end here. 


verse-rag, in a shop no bigger 
than a bird-cage!” The chafing- 


After she has made one set of dish and the blue-black nose 


fortunes at first hand, she 
showers her favours on trade at 
second hand. From second-hand 
court dresses, and from second- 
hand fashion of all kinds, the 
moral of Fashion can be more 
strongly pointed, than from Fa- 
shion herself when arrayed in all 
her glory. 

Let us instance Mrs. Brummus. 
She is the mysterious female who 
deals in second-hand ladies’ ap- 
parel. I look upon Mrs. Brum- 


mus’s vast silent repository of from Fashion's kid glove 


last season’s varieties with the 
awe I have for a family vault; 
for the scenery of a worn-out 
pantomime; for undertaker’s La- 
tin (in oil colours); for last 
year’s Belle Assemblée, or for 
the tailor’s plate of the fashions 
and the Court Guide for the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two. 


Mrs. Brummus’s_ reposito 
nestles as Milton’s fountain did, 
in “the navel of a wood,” quite 
in the core of a cancer of dingy, 
second-hand streets and houses. 
Both Mrs. Brummus and _ her 
shop have, moreover, a dingy, 
faded, second-hand appearance. 
They remind you of the magni- 


may be gone; but there is yet a 
marvellous touch of the bird- 
cage aboutMrs. Brummus’s shop: 
there is yet the traverse-rag, the 
torn lace to be darned, and the 
old gauze to be washed. 

Enter. Here is the discarded 
wardrobe of those enchanting 
actresses, those ravishing song- 
stresses, those  bewitchin 
dancers, who have so enthralle 
and delighted Fashion; who 


have drawn rapturous oe 

hands ; 
melting sighs om under 
Fashion’s white waistcoats; 


tender glances from Fashion’s 
double - barrelled _lorgnettes; 
lisps of praise from Fashion's 
mustachioed lips,' when the 
wearers of those dresses acted, 
and sang, and danced on 
Fashion's great chalked stage — 
upon that stage where there are 
more sinks and rises, more drops, 
flats, borders, set pieces, wings, 
and floats; where there are more 
changes of scene, more going 
down graves and vampire traps; 
where there are more music, 
dancing, gay clothes, red and 
white paint, hollow hearts and 
masks for them to wear, than 


ficent allocution of the lady of you would find on the stage of 
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the largest playhouse in the: 
world. Sia ended and recum- 
bent, folded up, stretched out, and Vandyck to paint. Not one, 
singly and in heaps, in Mrs.'therefore, of Mrs. Brummus’s 
Brummus’s birdcage shop, in, tattered morsels of lace but has 
dimly distant crypts, and par- ‘its history and its moral. Here 
fours, and crannies, and cup-'is the veil in which poor Clara 
boards, and lumbering old Rackleton was married to Cap- 
presses, and groaning shelves,'tain Middleman. They had a 
are the crimson velvet dresses of grand estate (grandly encum- 
duchesses, the lace that queens bered) at Ballyragget, in the 
have worn, our grandmothers''County Galway. Charle Mid- 
brocaded sacks and hoops and dleman kept hounds and open 
pits heeled shoes, fans, feathers, house; and his widow lives now 
silk stockings, lace pocket hand-'in a boarding-house at Tours 
kerchiefs, scent hotles, the! with her two aughters. Clara’s 
Brussels lace veil of the bride,: Brussels lace veil was not sold 
the sable bombazine of the:by her lady’s maid nor by the 
widow, embroidered parasols,|bride herself. It was neither lost 
black velvet mantles, pink satin: nor stolen; but Captain Middle- 
slips; blue kid, purple prunella,'man, formerly of the twenty- 
or white satin shoes; leg of mut-/fifth Hussars, privately con- 
ton, bishop, Mameluke sleeves;;veyed Mrs. Middleman’s veil, 
robes without bodies, and bodies; together with two ostrich feathers 
without robes, and sleeves with-: and a carved ivory Chinese fan, 
out either; the matron’s apron|to Mrs. Brummus’s emporium. 
and the opera dancer's skirt.;He drove the bargain, he 
Here is Fashion in undress,’ pocketed the money,’ and he lost 
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pire lace” — the lace that 
enrietta Maria loved to wear 


without its whalebone, creno- 
line, false hair, paint, and pearl 
powder; here she is tawdry, 
tarnished, helpless, inert, dis- 
located, like Mr. Punch’s com- 
pany in the deal box he carries 
ouepree behind his back. 

If there be one article of com- 
merce which Fashion delights in 
more than another, it is Lace. 
The rich products of Mechlin, 
Valenciennes, Brussels, and 
Liege; the scarcely less valuable 
wares of Nottingham and Ho- 
niton; the almost priceless rem- 
nants of “old point” — ‘“beg- 


that same money half-an-hour 
afterwards at chicken-hazard, at 
the Little Nick near Leicester 
Square. 

A wedding dress — all white 
satin, lace, and silver sprigs. 
Methinks I can see it now, 
listening and sparkling in the 

ugust sun, and rustling and 
crumpling in the August air, as, 
at the close of the London sea- 
son, its beautiful wearer descends 
that ugly narrow little staircase, 
which has been a ladder of 
delight to so many, & via dolorosa 
to 60 many more, and which 
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leads from the vestry-room of St. military manner, with a dash at 
George’s, Hanover Square, into the end like anoath. The little 
Maddox Street. The wearer of ‘boys have shouted, and the 
the satin dress comes down the’ wedding carriage, with its crim- 
shabby steps a wedded bride. son-vested post-boys and spank- 
She is married to alord; a ee greys, has clattered up; the 
has given her away. Fourteen policemen have put down an 
young bridesmaids in white have imaginary riot, threatened with 
wept at the responses. ‘I'wo have their batons thecrowd generally, 
fainted, and one has been carried: and menaced with arrest one in- 
into the vestry, to be sal-volati- dividual lamp-post; and then, 
lised. A nervous clergyman has shining out like a star among the 
addressed the bride-expectant as silver favours and orange flowers, 
“Thomas, wilt thou have this'the snowy dresses and black 
man to be thy wedded wife?”: dress coats, the smiles and tears, 
The bridegroom has been seized comes the bride: God bless her! 
with the usual deadly perturba-ils there a sight more beautiful 
tion, and offers to place the ring’ under heaven than a young bride 
on the finger of the pew-opener;, coming out of church? Can you 
and the clerk, while grey cor- forget Sir John Suckling’s beau- 
recting the errors of all parties,|tiful lines in his ballad upon a 
has viewed the whole proceed. | wedding? — 

ings with an air of deep misan-| “Her feet beneath her petticoat 
thropy. At last, somehow or Like little mice stole in and oat, 
other, the right man has mar-/  andihen she dances such « way, 
ried the nght woman; the pew- No sun upon an Easter-day 

opener and beadle have been Ia half go fine a sight.” * 

feed, and thevergerremembered;; Now, alas, my lord is at Flo- 
the clergyman has had his rights:rence, my lady is in furnished 
and the clerk his dues. The,lodgings in London, and the 
licence has been conned over;/bride’s dress is at Mrs. Brum- 
the register has been signed —|mus's. There was an action at 
by ihe beideprooi in a character | law in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
meant to be very valiant and'respecting them not long since; 
decided, but in reality very'and numberleas suits in all sorts 
timorous and indistinct; by the|/of courts are pending between 
bride with no pretence or com-|them now. My lord hates my 
promise, but in a simply imbecile | lady, and my lady hates my lord; 
and hysterical manner; by thejand they write abusive letters 
father of the bride in a neat hand against each other to their mutual 
I eos like to ae at Hone aage in friends. 

ofa cheque; and by big General , 

Gwally oF of the In an army (the tion of the Engllsh pecaeety ai saad 
additional witness) in a fierce dances upon an Easter moraing. 
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Fashion is born, is married, 
and dies every year, and Fashion 
is buriedin Mrs. Brummus’s dusky 
shop: she watches its funeral 
pyre, and superintends the pro- 
cess of its incineration; until, 
phoenix-like, it rises again from 
its ashes to die again. 

Fashion dies. -It is so far like 
@ prince or a rich man that while 
it lives we dress it up in purple 
and fine linen, and fal] down and 
worship it, and quarrel with and 
hate our brothers and sisters, for 
a smile from our demi-god, fora 
card for Fashion’s balls or the 
entrée to Fashion’s back- stairs. 
But no sooner is the demi- god 
dead than we utterly desert and 
forget it. We do not condescend, 
as in the case of dead humanity, 
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spects to the new king echoed 
through the long galleries of 
Versailles like thunder. When 
the king was dead they crammed 
his miserable body the died of 
the most horrible form of small- 
pox) into a box, and jolted him 
off in a post-chaise by night to 
St. Denis, where they flung him 
into rather than buried him in 
the sepulchre of his ancestors. 
So do we act by our dead King 
Fashion — adding even insult to 
injury; for, after his death we 
scoff and jeer at him, and are 
tremendously satirical upon the 
ridiculous , hidesun, frightful, 
preposterous fashion that he 
was. It is my opinion that if 
Messrs. Banting and France were 
to confine themselves to _per- 


to fold its rottenness in gold end formule the funerals of Fashion, 
n velvet, to builda marble'they would cease to be the 
monument above it, sculptured fashionable undertakers they 
all over with lies; to state in an are. 
inscription that beneath reposed Fashion is greater than king 
the ashes of such and such a or kaiser when he is alive; but 
most noble, high, mighty, power- dead, he is of no more account 
ful Prince Fashion, who was a than a broken egg-shell. Le rot 
father to his subjects, anda mo- est mort — vive le roi! Leg of 
del to his compeers, and was in!mutton sleeves and short waists 
short the very best Fashion that’ are dead. Long live tight sleeves 
ever was known, and the first and long waists! 
fashionable gentleman in the 
world. No, we allow the corpse 
of Fashion to putrefy in the gut- 
ter, or to be eaten up by the vul- 
tures, and the storks, and ad- Sorr Midsummer air, chee 
jutant birds. There have been with sunshine and perfumed wit 
ings treated as cavalicriy. all the scents that it had robbed 
When the luxurious Louis Quinze out of his nursery garden, crept 
lay at the point of death, the|in through the monthly roses at 
noise of the courtiers deserting: the porch and the half-open 
their monarch to pay their re-| cottage door, to make itself at 
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home in George Swayne’s room. 
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Swayne’s Nursery Garden for 


It busied itself there, sweeping three generations past) unless he 


and rustling about 


was as much the tenant of it, as 
the gardener himself. It had al- 
so a sort of feminine and wifely 
claim on George; who, having 
been spending half an hour over 
a short letter written upon a 
large sheet, was invited by the 
Midsummer air to look after his 

arden. The best efforts were 

eing made by his gentle friend 
to tear the paper from his hand. 
A bee had come into the room — 
George kept bees — and had 
been hovering about the letter; 
s0 drunk, possibly, with honey 
that he had mistaken it for a 

eat lily. Certainly he did at 

st settle upon it. The lily was 
a legal document to this effect: — 


“Sin, — We are instructed hereby to 
give you notice of the death of Mr. Tho- 
mas Queeks of Edmonton, the last of the 
three lives for which your lease was 
granted, and to inform you, that you 
may obtain a renewal of the same on 
payment of one hundred guineas to the 
undersigned. We are, Sir, 


‘Your (here the bee sat on the| wag a 


obedient servants), 
“FLINT AnD GRINSTON."' 


as if it uau would - 
as much right to the place and renew 


ay a large fine for the 
of his lease. He was 
but a young fellow of five-and- 
twenty; who, until recently , had 
been at work for the support of 
an old father and mother. His 
mother had been dead a twelve- 
month last Midsummer-day; and 
his father, who had been well 
while his dame was with him 
sickened after she was gone, and 
died before the applegathering 
was over. The cottage and the 
pes were more precious to 
eorge as a home than as a place 
of business. There were thoughts 
of parting — like thoughts of 
another loss by death, or of all 
past losses again to be suffered 
freshly and together — which so 
clouded the eyes of Mr. Swayne 
that at last he could scarcely tell 
when he looked at the letter, 
whether the bee was or was nota 
portion of the writing. 
An old woman came in, with 
a Midsummer cough, sounding 
as hollow as an empty coffin. She 
oor old crone who came 
to do for George small services 
as a domestic for an hour or two 


Mr. Swayne granted himself a/every day; for he lighted his own 


rule to consider in his own mind fires, and served up to himself in 
what the lawyers meant by their | the first style of cottage cookery 
uncertain phraseology. It did) his own fat bacon and potatoes. 
not mean, he concluded, that ‘I shall be out for three hours, 
Messrs. F. and G. were willing, Milly,” said George, and he put 
for one hundred pounds, to on his best clothes and went into 
renew the life of Mr. Queeks, of the sunshine. ‘‘I can do nothing 
Edmonton; but it did mean that better,” he thought, ‘than go 
he must turn out of the house and see the lawyers.” 
and grounds (which had been They lived in the City; George 
Household Words. XXII. 16 
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lived at the east end of London, “these holdings, that have been 
in a part now covered with very let hitherto for thirty pounds per 
dirty streets; but then covered annum, are now worth fifty. Yet 
with copse and field, and by myclient, Mr. Crote, is ready to 
Swayne’s old-fashioned nursery renew the lease for three more 
ound; then crowded with stocks lives at the very slight . fine we 
and wallflowers, lupins, sweet have named to you. What would 
peas, pinks, lavender, heart's- you have more reasonable?” 
ease, boy’s love, old man, and ‘Sir, I make no complaint,” 
other old-fashioned plants; for George answered; “only I want 
it contained nothing so tremen- to abide by the ground, and I 
dous as Schizanthuses, Eschol- have not so much money as you 
zias, or Clarkia pulchellas, which require. I owe nobody a penny; 
are weedy little atomies, though and, to pay my way and lay by 
they sound big enough to rivaljenough money for next year’s 
any tree on Lebanon. George!seeds and roots, has been the 
was an old-fashioned gardener in'most that can manage. I have 
an old-fashioned time; for we saved fifteen pounds. Here itis, 
have here to do with events'Sir: take it, if it will help me in 
which occurred in the middle of|this business.” 
the reign of George the Third.! Well,” Mr. Flint suggested, 
George, then — 1 mean George |‘‘ what do you say to this? I make 
Swayne, not Georgius Rex — ‘no promise, but I thinkI can per- 
marched off to see the lawyers, suade Mr. Crote to let you retain 
who lived in a dark court inthe possession of your land, for — 
City. He found their clerk in'shall we say? — two ycars, at the 
the front office, with a marigold rent of fifty pounds; and, at the 
in one of his button-holes; but expiration of that term, you may 
there was nothing else that look- perhaps be able to pay the fine 
ed like summer in the place. It,and to renew your lease.” 
smelt like a mouldy shut-up tool-, ‘I will accept that offer, Sir.” 
house; and there was parchment A homespun man clings to the 
enough in it to make scarecrows walls of home. Swayne’s uur- 
for all the gardens in Kent, sery would not support so high 
Middlesex, and Surrey. ‘arental; but let the future take 
George saw the junior a thought for itself — to postpone 
Mr. Grinston, who told him, for two years the doom to quit 
when he heard his business, that the fool ube under which his 
it was in Mr. Flint’s department. mother suckled him was gain 
When he was shown into Mr. enough for George. 
Flint’s room, Mr.Flint could only’ So he turned homeward and 
repeat, he said, the instructions went cheerfully upon his way, 
of the landlord. ;by a short cut through narrow 
“You sec, my lad,” he said,)streets and lanes that bordered 
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on the Thames. His gardener’s 
eye discovered all the lonely 
little pots of mignonette in the 
upper windows of the tottering 
old houses; and, in the trimmer 
streets, where there were rows 
of little houses in all shades of 
whitewash, some quite fresh 
looking, inhabited by people who 
had kept their windows clean, he 
sometimes saw as many as four 
flowerpots upon a window sill. 
Then, there were the squares of 
turf, put, in weekly instalments 
of six inches, to the credit of 
caged larks, for the slow liqui- 
dation of the debt of green fields 
due to them. There were also 
parrots; for a large number of 
the houses in those river streets 
were tenanted by sailors who 
brought birds from abroad. 
There 


that receded from its neighbours, 
had a small garden in front, 
which was sown over with shells 
instead of flowers. 
were bordered with shell instead 
of box 


flowers. The summer-house was 
a grotto; but the great centre 


ornament was a large figure-| 


head, at the foot of which there 
was a bench erected, so that the 
owner sat under its shadow. It 
represented a man with a 
beard, holding over his shoulder 
a large three-pronged fork ; which 
George believed to be meant for 
Neptune. That wasa poor garden, 
thought George; for it never 
waved nor rustled, and did not, 


[purple tongues. 


wire. alao: all ‘soxts of excited him ins Aree when 


grotesque shells; and one house: 


The walks, 


and there were conchs' 
upon the wall instead of wall-| 


great: 
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by one change of feature —except 
that it grew daily dirtier — show 
itself conscious of the passage of 
the hours, and days, and months, 
and seasons. . 


It interested George a great 
deal more to notice here and 
there the dirty leaf of new kinds 
of plants; which, brought home 
by some among the sailors, 
struggled to grow from seed or 
root. Through the window of 
one house that was very poor, 
but very neat and clean, he saw 
put upon a table to catch the rays 
of summer sun, a strange plant 
in blossom. It had a reddish 
stalk, small-pointed leaves; and, 
from every cluster of leaves hung 
elegant red flower-bells with 
That plant 


he stopped to look in at it, he 
felt some such emotion as might 
stir an artist who should see a 
work by Rubens hung up in a 
eel a ae shop-window. He 
ocked at the green door, and 
a pale girl opened it, holdin 
in one hand a piece of unfinishe 
needlework. er paleness left 
her for a minute when she saw 
that it was a stranger who had 


knocked. Her blue eyes made 
|George lance away from them 
before he had finished his 
irespectful inquiry. ‘I beg your 

ardon,” he: said, “but may 
iI ask the name of the flower in 
ithe window, and where it came 
\from?” 

“Will you walk im, if you 
please, Sir,” said the girl, 
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“mother will tell you.all she 
knows about it.” 

With two steps, the youn 

rdener strode into the sma 

ont room where a sick and 
feeble woman sat in an arm-chair. 
The room was clean and little 
furnished. There was only sand 
upon the floor; and, on the table 
with some more of the girl's 
work, was part of a stale loaf, 
flanked with two mugs that con- 
tained some exceedingly blue and 
limpid milk. George apologised 
for his intrusion; but said what 
his calling was, and pleaded in 
excuse the great beauty and 
novelty of the plant that had 
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have hundreds of bells to ring 
when I come back to you next 
year. He is always full of his 


fun, Sir, ismy H id 
«Then, Maan” Corse stam- 
mered, ‘it’s a pen you wouldn't 
like to part with.” 
The poor woman looked angry 
for 2 moment; and then, aftera 
ause, answered gently, ‘No, 
Sir, not until my time comes.” 
The young gardener — who 
ought to have gone away — still 
bent over the flower. The plant 
was very beautiful, and evidently 
stood the climate well, and it was 
of a kind to propagate by slips. 
George did not well know what 


attracted him. to say or do. The girl who had 
“ Ay, ay, but I prize it for more!been nimbly stitching, ceased 
than that,” said Mre. Ellis, “it from work and looked up won- 
was brought to me by my son. deringly at the stranger, who had 
He took it as a cutting, and he!nothing more to say and yet 
brought it a long way, the dear’remained with them. At last, 
fellow, all the way from the the young man, with the colour 
West indies, nursing it for me.!of the flower on his cheeks, said, 
Often he let his own lips parch, '‘‘1’m a poor man, Ma’am, and not 
Sir, on the voyage that he might'much taught. If 1’m going to 
ive water enough to the flower say anything unbecoming, | hope 
fhat he took home for his mother. you ‘ll forgive it: but, if you 
He is a tender-hearted boy, my could —if you could brag your 
ai heart to part with this plant, 1 
“He is young then?” ‘would give you ten guineas for it, 
“Well, he is not exactly a boy, ‘and the first good cutting I raise 
Sir; but they are all boys on shall be yours.” 
board ship, you understand. He The girl looked up in the 
could 'y off the house upon greatest astonishment. ‘Ten 
his back, Harry could; he is so guineas!” she cried, “why, 
wonderful bread-chested. He’s mother, ten guineas would make 
just gone a long voyage, Sir, you comfortable for the whole 
and 1m feared I shall be gone a winter. How glad Harry will 
longer before he comes back; be!” 
and he esid when he went, ‘Take; The poor old woman trembled 
care of the plant, mother, it'll nervously: ‘Harry told me to 
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keep it for his sake,” she 
whispered to her daughter who 
bent fondly over her. 

‘Does Harry love a flower 
better than your health and com- 
fort?” pleaded Harry’s sister. 

A long debate was carried on in 
low tones, while George Swayne 
endeavoured to look as though 
he were a hundred miles off, 
listening to nothing. But the 
loving accents of the girl debatin 
with her mother tenderly, cause 
Mr. Swayne — a stout and true- 
hearted young fellow of twenty- 
five — to feel that there were 
certainly some new thoughts and 
sensations working in him. He 
considered it important to dis- 
cover from her mother’s manner 
of addressing her that the name 
of the young woman was Susan. 
When the old lady at last con- 
sented with a sigh to George’s 
offer, he placed ten guincas on 
the table beside the needlework, 
and only stole one glance at 
Susan as he bade good-bye and 
took the flower-pot away, pro- 
mising again earnestly that he 
would bring back tothem the first 
good cutting that took root. 

George Swayne then, having 
the lawyers almost put out of his 
head, carried the plant home 
and duly busied himeelf in his 
greenhouse over the multiplica- 
tion of his treasure. Months 
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pinch, as far as he dared, out 
of his humble food and other 
necessaries of existence. He had, 
however, nothing to regret. The 
cuttings of the flower-bells throve, 
and the thought of Susan was 
better to him than roast beef. He 
did not again visit the widow's 
house. He had no right to go 
there, until he went to redeem his 
promise. 

A year went by; and, when 
the next July came, George 
Swayne’s garden and een- 
houses were in the best condition. 
The new plant had multiplied 
by slips and had thriven more 
readily than he could have ven- 
tured toexpect. The best plant 
was set by until it should have 
reached the utmost perfection of 
blossom, to be carried in redemp- 
tion of the promise madeto widow 
Ellis. In some vague way, too, 
Mr. Swayne now and then pon- 
dered whether the bells it was 
to set ringing after Harry had 
returned might not be afterall the 
bells of Stepney parish church. 
And Susan Swayne did sound 
well, that was certain. Not that 
he thought of marrying the pale 
girl, whose blue eyes he had only 
seen, and whose soft voice he had 
only heard once; but he was a 
young fellow, and he thought 
about her, and young fellows have 
their fancies which do now and 


went by, during which the young then shoot out in unaccountable 
gardener worked hard and ate directions. 
sparely. He had left to himself »}A desired event happened one 


but five pounds for the general 
maintenance of his garden; more 
was needed, and that he had to 


morning. The best customer of 
Swayne’'s meter A oun’ the 
wife of a city knight, Lady Salter, 
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who had a fine seat in the neigh- 
bourhood, alighted from her 
carriage at the garden gate. She 
had come to buy flowers for the 
decorations of her annual grand 
summer party; and George with 
‘much perturbation ushered her 
into his greenhouse, which was 
eon with the crimson and 
urple blossoms of his new plant. 
en Lady Salter had her admi- 
ration duly heightened by the 
information that there were no 
other plants in all the country like 
them — that, in fact, Mr.Swayne’s 
new flowers were unique, she 
instantly bought two slips at a 
inea each and took them home 
in triumph. Of course the flower- 
bells attracted the attention of 
her guests; and of course she 
was very proud to draw attention 
tothem. The result was that the 
carriages of the great people of 
the neighbourhood soclogged up 
the road at Swayne’s nursery day 
after day that there was no 
lage by for them. George sold, 
or a guinea each, all the slips 
that he had potted; keeping only 
enough for the continuance of 
his trade, and carefully reserving 
his finest specimen. That in 
due time he took to Harry’s 
mother. 
The ten guineas added to the 
roduce of Susan’s labour — she 
not slackened it a jot — had 
maintained the sickly woman 
through the winter; and, when 
there came to her a letter one 
morning in July in 
scrawl posted from Portsmouth, 


she was half restored to health. 
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He would be with them in a day 
or two, hesaid. The two women 
listened in a feverish state for 
every knock at the green door. 
Next day a knock came; but it 
was not Harry. Susan again 
opened to George Swayne. He 
had brought their flower- bells 
back; and, apparently, hand- 
somer than ever. He was very 
much abashed and stammered 
something; and, when he came 
in, he could find nothing to say. 
The handsome china vase, which 
he had substituted forthe widow’s 
flowerpot, said something how- 
ever, for him. The widow and 
her daughter greeted him with 
hearty smiles and thanks; but 
he had something else to do than 
to return them — something of 
which he seemed to be exceed- 
ingly ashamed. At last he did 
it. ‘I mean no offence,” he 
said; ‘but this is much more 
yours than mine.” He laid upon 
the table twenty guineas. They 
refused the money with surprise ; 
Susan with eagerness. He told 
them his story; how the plant 
had saved him from the chance 
of being turned out of his home; 
how he was making money by 
the flower, and how fairly he 
considered half the profits to be 
due to its real owner. Thereupon 
the three became fast friends and 
began to quarrel. While they 
were quarrelling there was a 
bouncing knock at the door. 
Mother and daughter hurried to 


Harry's dear the door; but Susan stood aside 


that Harry might go first into his 
mother’s arms. 
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‘Here ’s a fine chime of bells,” lour: how there was really and 


said Harry, looking at his oh 
after a few minutes. ‘ Why it 
looks no handsomer in the West- 
Indies. But where ever did you 
get that splendid pot?” 

George was immediately intro- 
duced. The whole story was told, 
and Harry was made a referee 
upon the twenty guinea question. 

‘‘God bless you, Mr. Swayne,” 
said H ; (three that money if 
we are to be Fiends: Give us your 


truly a chime rung from pag ee 
steeple to give joy to a little 
needlewoman’s heart: how Susan 
Swayne became much rosier than 
Susan Ellis had been: how luxu- 
riously George’s bees were fed 
upon new dainties: how Flint 
and Grinston conveyed the nur- 
sery-ground to Mr. Swayne in 
freehold to him and his heirs for 
ever, in consideration of the 
whole purchase money which 


hand, my boy; and, mother, let Swayne had accumulated: how 
us all have something to eat.”|the old house was enlarged: how, 
They made a little festival that|a year or two later, little Harry 
evening in the widow’s house,/Swayne damaged the borders 
and George thought more than) and was abetted by grandmother 
ever of the chiming of the bells; Ellis in so doing: how, a year or 
as Susan laid her needlework jtwo after that, Suen Swayne the 
aside to bustle to and fro. Harry lesser dug with a small wooden 
had tales to tell over his pipe; | spade side by side with giant‘ 
‘“‘and I tell you what, Swayne,”} Uncle Harry; who was a man to 
said he, “I’m glad you are the find the centre of the earth under 
better for my love of rooting. If | Swayne’s garden when he came 
I wasn’t a sailor myself I'd be a, home ever and anon from beyond 
gardener. I’ve a small cargo of|the seas, always with roots and 


roots and seeds in my box that) seeds, his home being Swayne’s 
1 brought home for mother to try jnursery: and, finally, how happy 
what she can do with. Myopinion and how e 


opulous a home t 
is that you’re the man to turn 'em house in Swayiels nursery grew 
to account; and so, mate, you) to be — these are results connect- 
shall have ’em. If you geta lucky ‘ing pleasant thoughts with the 
penny out of any one among ’em, |true story of the earliest cultiva- 
you re welcome; for it ’s more, tion in this country of the flower 
than we could do.” now known as the Fuchsia. 
How these poor folks laboured 

be oe — ao ria 

ow amuse Imselr on . 
holidays before his next ship THE FRENCH WORKMAN. 
sailed with rake and spade about Tue original stuff out of which 
his friend’s nursery: how George a French workman is made, is — 
Swayne spent summer and let us, ourselves French work- 
autumn evenings in the little par- men, tell you — a street boy of 
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fourteen years old, or if you like, but otherwise, perhaps, at four- 


twelve. That young gamin de Pa- 
ris can sing as many love ditties 
and drinking songs as the hairs 
upon his head, before he knows 
how much is nine times seven. He 
prefers always the agreeable to 
the useful: he knows how to dance 
all the quadrilles: he knows how 
to make grimaces of ten thousand 
sorts one after the other without 
stopping, and at the rate of twen- 
ty in a minute. Of his otherattain- 
ments, I say little. Itis possible 


teen. There are in Paris nine- 
teen thousand apprentices dis- 
persed among two hundred and 
seventy bri-nches of trade. 

Of all the apprentices whose 
number has been just named, 
only one in five is found by a 
written agreement with his 
master. The rest have a verbal 
understanding. The youths com- 
monly are restless; and, since 
they are apt to change their 
minds, the business of the master 


that he may have been to one of/is not so much to teach them as 
the elementary schools set up by | to obtain value for himselfas soon 
the Government; or, it may be/as he can out oftheirlabour. It is 
also, that. he knows not how to|the apprentice who is sent out to 
read; although, ie article ten of/take orders in the town and to 
a law fan in eighteen hundred play the part of messenger. In 
_and thirty-three, it was deter- consequence of the looseness of 
mined that no chief town of ade- the tie, it often happens that a 
partment, or chief place of a com- ba parent, when his son 
mune containing more than six/is able to earn wages , tells the 
thousand inhabitants, should be: youth that his master is sucking 
without at least one elementary/him and fattening upon his un- 
school for public instruction. jpaid labour; that he might earn 

Such as the boy may be, heis!money for the house at home. 
made an apprentice. He needs; The youth is glad to earn, and 
no act, or as you say in England, throws up his apprenticeship for 
indenture. His contract has to be; independent work. It soon occurs 
attested at the Prefecture of Po-'to him that his parents are suck- 
lice, Bureau of Passports, Section ing him, and that his earnings 
of Livrets. Formerly, it was the| ought to be for himself, and not 
custom in France for the appren-; for them. He then throws up his 
tice to be both fed and lodged by, home dependence, as he had 
his master; but, as the patronithrown up de endence on his 
seldom received money with him, | master, takes a lodging, falls into 
he was mainly fed on cuffs. Ap-| careless company, and works on, 

renticeship in Paris — which is; a half-skilled labourer, receiving 

rance — begins atages differing all his life a less income than he 
according to the nature of the could have assured to himself by 
trade. If strength be wanted, the a few years of early perseverance. 
youth is apprenticed at eighteen, When 1 was apprentice, eight 
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years ago, I found that to be a 
ood workman it was needful to 
esign and model. ‘Come with 

me,” said my comrade Gredinot, 

‘‘T will show you a good school.” 

It was a winter evening; our work 

was over; and, with leave of the 

Peron we left our shop in the 
ue Saint Martin, and went by 

Saint Saviour to the Rue Mont- 

orgueil. We bought as we went 

about twelve pounds of modelling 
clay. At the upper end of the 
street, my friend Gredinot turned 
up a dark bao I followed 
him. A single lamp glimmered in 
the court to which it ledus. We 
went up a few steps to the school- 
room. ‘Here we are,” said Gre- 
dinot, in opening the door. We 
enterred, carrying our caps. 

There was alow room lighted iy 

flaring oil lamps; but in it were 

busts and statues of such beauty 
that it seemed to me to be the 
most delightful chamber in the 

world. Boys and youths and a 

few men, all in blouses, like our- 

selves, laboured there. We threw 
our clay upon a public heap in 

a wood trough near the door. 

There was only that mud to pay, 

and there were our own tools to 

take. Everything else was free. 

Gredinot introduced me to the 

master, and I learnt tomodel from 

that night. There are other 
schools — the school of arts and 
trades in the Rue St. Martin, the 
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libraries, andI may make mention 
also of the prizes of the Academy 
of Industry and the Society for 
the Encouragement of National 
Industry. 
The apprentice out of his time 
oes to the prefecture of police. 
here he must obtain a livret, 
which must have on the face of it 
the seal of the prefecture, the full 
name of the admitted workman, 
his age, his place of birth, anda 
description of his person, his 
trade, and the name of the master 
who employs him. The French 
workman is taboo, until he is re- 
gistered by the police and can 
produce his livret. The book 
costs him twopence halfpenny. 
Its first entry is a record of the 
completion of his apprenticeship. 
Afterwards every fresh engage- 
ment must be set down in it, with 
the dates of its beginning and its 
end, each stamped by the prefec- 
ture. The employer of aworkman 
holds his livret asa pledge. When 
he receives money in advance the 
sum 1s written in his book, and it 
is a debt there chargeable as a 
deduction of not more than one- 
fifth upon all future employment, 
until it is paid. ‘The workman 
travelling must have his livret 
viséd; for without that, says the 
law, ‘he is a vagabond, and can 
be arrested and punished as 
such.” 
The workman registered and 


Special and Gratuitous School of livreted, how does he live, work 


Design in the Rue du Tourraine, 
in connexion, a8 1 think , with the 
School of Fine Arte. I might 
number the museums and the 


and sleep? He is not & great tra- 
veller; for, unless forced into 
exile, the utmost notion of travel 
that a French workman has, is 
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‘the removal — if he be a provin- 
cial — from his native province 
to Paris. We pass over the work- 
man’s chance of falling victim to 
the conscription, if he has no 
friends rich enough to buy for 
him a substitute, or if he cannot 
subscribe for the same object to 
a Conscription Mutual Assurance 
eee eh When Louis Blanc 
had his own way in France the 
workmen did but ten hours’ la- 
bour in the day. Now, however, 
as before, twelve orthirteen hours 
are eee as a fair day’s work. 
T and Friponnet, who are diamond 
jewellers, work ten hours only. 

y friend Cornichon, who is a 
goldsmith, works as long as a 


ainter or a smith. Sunday la-| 
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higher wages. The best wages 
are earned by men whose work is 
connected with print, paper and 
al alr The workers injewels 
and gold are the next best pro- 
vided for; next to them workers 
in metal and in fancy ware. Wor- 
kers on spun and woven fabrics 
get low wages; the lowest is 
earned, as in London, by slop- 
workers and all workers with the 
needle. The average receipts of 
Paris needlewomen have not, 
however, fallen below fourteen- 
pence a day; those of them who 
work with fashionable dress- 
makers earn about one and eight- 

ence. While speaking of the 
ill-paid class of women, I must 
mention that the most sentimen- 


our used to be very general in/tal of our ecoupenens earns the 


France; but extended seldom|least bread. 


beyond the half day; which was 
paid for at a higher rate. In Paris 
seven in eight of us used to earn 
money on the Sunday morning. 
That necessity could not be 
pleaded for the sin, is proved b 

the fact, that often we didno wor 

on Monday; but on that day spent 
the Sunday’s earnings. As for our 
wages, calculated on an average 
of several years , they are about 
as follows: — The average pa 

for a day’s labour is three shil- 
lings and twopence. The lowest 
day’s pay. known is five pence, 
and the highest thirty shillings. 
About thirty thousand of us re- 
ceive half a-crown a day; five or 
six times as many (the psig) 
receive some sum between half- 
a-crown and four and twopence. 
About ten thousand receive 


hose who make 
crowns ofimmortelles to hang upon 
the tombs, earn only about seven- 
pence-halfpenny a day. a 
trade is, in very truth, funereal. 
To come back to ourselves, it 
should be said that our wages, as 
a whole, have risen rather than 
declined during the last quarter 
of a century. It is a curious fact, 
however, that the pay forjobwork 
has decreased very decidedly. 
And how do we live? it is 
asked. Well enough. All of us 
eat two meals a day’; but what we 
eat depends upon our money. 
We three, who draw up this ac- 
count, work in one room. We 
begin fasting, and maintain our 
fast until eleven o’clock. Then 
we send the apprentice out to 
fetch our bisak fasts. When he 
comes back with his stores, he 
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aspoeee them neatly on a centre we find eightpence to bethe daily - 
tab 


e in little groups. I generall 
have a pennyworth ofham, whic 
certainly is tough, but very full 
of flavour; bread to the same 
value; a half share with Fri- 


cost of living to the’great body of 
Parisian workmen. 

We aristos among workpeople 
dine famously. My own practice 
is to dine in the street du Petit 


ponnet in two-pennyworth of Carré upon dinners for nine- 
wine, and a halfpennyworth of pence; or, by taking dinner- 


fried potatoes; thus spending in 
all threepence-halfpenny. Cor- 
nichon spends the same sum 
Seder in another way. He 

as as pennyworth of cold boiled 
(unsalted) beef 
bread, a halfpenny 
cheese and a pennyworth of cur- 
rantjam, Friponnet is more ex- 
travagant. A common breakfast 
bill of fare with him is two penny 
sausages, twopennywort 
bread, a pennyworth of wine, a 
halfpenny paquet de couénne 
Sibert is a little parcel of crisply 
ried strips of bacon rind), and a 
baked pear. Alithisis sumptuous ; 


for we are of the aristocracy of sert at a penn 


workmen. The labourers of Paris 
do not live so well. They go to 


the gargottes, where they get and lounges 


threepence halfpenn 
bouilli — soup, beet and vege- 
table — which includes the title 
to a liberal supply of. bread. 


Reeking dingy dens are those 


a pennyworth of of wine, a dessert and brea 
worth of discretion. 


tickets for fourteen days in ad- 
vance, I get one dinner a fort- 
night given me gratuitously. I 
dine upon soup, a choice of three 
plates of meat, about half-a-pint 
at 
Our dinner hour is 
four o'clock, and we are not 
likely to eat anything more be- 
fore bedtime; although one of us 
may win a cup of coffee or a 


of dram of brandy at billiards or 


dominoes in the evening. Corni- 
chon and Friponnet dine in the 
street Chabonnais; have soup at 
a@ penny a portion, small plates 
of meat at twopence each, des- 

y, and halfpenny 
slips of bread. Each of us when 
he has dined rolls up a cigarette, 
erhaps round the 


worth of Palais Royal for half an hour. 


As for our lodging the poorest 
of us live by tens in one room, 
and sleep hy fours and fives 
upon one mattress; paying from 


gargottes, where all the poorer twopence to tenpence a night. 
classes of Parisian workmen save The ordinary cost of such lod- 
the beef out of their breakfast ging as the workman in Paris oc- 
bouilli, and carry it away to eat cupies is, for a whole room for 
later in the day at the wine-shop; one person, nine or ten shillings 
where it will make a dinner with a month; for more than one, six 
more bread and a pennyworth of or seven shillings each; and, for 
wine. Of bread ‘hey eata great halfa bed, four shillings. Corni- 
deal; and, reckoning that atfour- chon lives in room number thirty- 
pence and the Wine at a penny, six onthe third floor ofa furnished 
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‘lodging house in the street du 
Petit Lion. You must ring for 
the porter if you would go in to 
Cornichon; and the porter must, 
by ajerk ata string, unlatch the 
street door if Cornichon wishes 
to come out to you. In a little 
court at the back are two flights 
of dirty stairs of red tile edged 
with wood. They lead to distinct 
portions of the house. Corni- 
chon’s room is paved with red 
tiles, polished now and then with 
beeswax. It is furnished with the 
bed and a few inches of bedside 
carpet forming a small island on 
the floor, with two chairs, a com- 
mode with a black marble top, a 
washing-basin and a_ water- 
bottle. Cornichon has also a 
cupboard there in which he 
stores his wood for winter, 
paying twentypence per hundred 
pound for logs; and as the room 
contains no grate, he rents a 
German stove from his landlord, 
paying four-and-twopence for 

is use of it during the season. 

Friponnet two 


rents un- 
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pained to say, with very many 
of us. 7 

I have a half-bed in a little 
street, with a man who isa good 
fellow, considering he is a 
square-head — a German. The 
red tiles of my staircase are very 
clean, and slippery with bees- 
wax. My landlord rents ‘a portion 
of the third floor of the house, and 
underlets it fearfully. One apart- 
ment has been penned off into 
four, and mine is the fourth sec- 
tion at the end. To reach me one 
must pass through the first pen, 
which is occupied by Monsieur 
and Madame. There they work, 
eat, and sleep; as for Madame, 
she never leaves it. Monsieur 
only goes away to wait upon the 
griffe, his master, when he wants 
more work; his griffe is a slop 
tailor. Monsieur and Madame 
sleep in a recess, which looks 
like a sarcophagus. A little Ita- 
lian tailor also sleeps in the same 
pen; but whereabouts I know not 
— his bed is a mystery. The next 
penis occupied by two carpenters, 


furnished rooms up four pair of seldomathome. Whenthey come 


stairs, at the back of a house in 
the street d'Argenteuil. He pays 
ten shillings a month. They are 
furnished 
black marble bought of a 
and I think not pad for yet. 
Fidette visits him there. She isa 


See and silver polisher, his 


onne amie. She has her own lod- 
ging; but she and Friponnet 
ivide their earnings. ‘They be- 
long to one another; although no 
riest has blessed their volun- 
tary contract. It is so, I am 


home, all of us know it; for they 
are extremely musical. In the 
third pen live three more tailors, 


in ewe aed oe through whose territory I must 
roker 
. snug that is! Although only eight 


pass to my own cabinet. But how 


feet by ten, it has two corner 
windows; and, if there is little 
furniture and but a scanty bed, 
there is a looking-glass fit for a 
baron, and some remains of 
violet-coloured hangings and 
lo muslin curtains; either 
white or brown, I am not sure. I 
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and the German pay for this!'— the only kind of want that 
apartment fifteen shillings poverty desires. 
monthly. These men, however, working 
There is a kind of mae in the great yards, eating their 
worth especial mention. he meals near them in an irregular 
men working in the yards of and restless way, form clubs and 
masons, carpenters, and others associations which lead not 
—masons especially — frequent- seldom to strikes — blunders 
ly come from the provinces. which we call placing ourselves 
They are not part of the fixed)en Gréve. They take the name en 
opulation; but are men who;Gréve from the place in which 
hee left their wives and families! one class of builders’ workmen 
to come up to the town and earnjassemble when waiting to be 
a sum of money. For this they: hired. Various places are chosen 
work most energetically, living! by sundry workmen and work- 
in the most abstemious manner,/women for this practice of 
in order that they may not break| waiting to be hired. lLaun- 
into their hoard. They occupy! dresses, for example, are to be 
furnished lodgings, flocking very'found near the church of our 
much together. Thus the masons; Lady of Loretto, where they en- 
from the departments of la'dure, and too often enjoy, coarse 
Creuse and la Haute Vienne oc-;| words from passers-by. 
cupy houses let out in furnished! Except in the case of the 
rooms exclusively to themselves masons and labourers from the 
in the quarters of the Hotel de‘ departments, it is to be regarded 
Ville, the Arsenal, Saint Marcel, as no good sign when a workman 
and in other parts of Paris. The makes a residence of furnished 
rigid parsimony of these men is lodgings. The orderly workman 
disappointed terribly when any:marries, and acquires the pro- 
crisis happens. They are forced perty of furniture. The mason 
to eat their savings, toturntheir:from the departments lives 
clothing and their tools into cheaply, and saves, to go home 
food, and, by the revolution of with money to his family, and ac- 
eighteen hundred and _forty-' quire in his own village the pro- 
eight, were reduced to such great: perty of land. The workman 
destitution, that in some of the: bound to Paris, who dwells only 
houses occupied by them one in furnished lodgings, and has 
dress was all that remained to all: bought no furniture, has rarely 
the lodgers. They wore itinturn, saved and has rarely made an 
one going out in it to seek for honest marriage. In most cases 
work while all the rest remained he is a lover of pleasure, fre- 
at home in bed. The poor fellows quents the theatre and the wine 
thanked the want of exercise for shop. From wine he runs on to 
helping them to want of appetite the stronger stimulus of brandy, 
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but these leave to him some 

leams of his national vivacity. 

he most degraded does not get 
so lumpish as the English work- 
man, whose brains have become 
sodden in the public- houses by 
long trains of pots of beer. By 
far the largest portion of the 
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doctor. The funds of such socie- 
ties are lodged either in savings’ 
banks, or in the Mont de Piété; 
which, though properly a pawn- 
broking establishment, has also 
its uses asa bank. The imperial 
fist presses everywhere down 
upon us. It has forced us out of 


Paris workmen possess furniture ;| sick clubs; because we sometimes 
only twenty-one in a hundred — talked in them about the state of 
and that includes, of course, the the nation: it would buildushuge 
mobile population, the masons, barracks to live in, so that we 
&c. — live in furnished lod- may be had continually under 
sings. watch and ward; and it haslately 
or clothing, we spend ac- thrustin upon us a president of 
cording-to our means from four its own at the head of our Conseil 
to fourteen pounds a year on de Prud’hommes, the only tribunal 
that. Half of us have no coat in| we possess for the adjustment of 
addition to the blouse. Before! our internal trade disputes. 
the crisis of eighteen hundred! Of our pleasures on a Sunda 
and forty-eight, one sixth of us:afternoon the world has heard. 
had money in savings’ banks,' We devote that to our families, if 
and one man in every two was a'we have any; Monday, too often,. 
member of some benefit society.:to our friends. There are on 
The benefit societies were Sundays our gymnastic fétes at 


numerous, each generally con-: 
taining some two or three hun-; 
but even our: 


dred members; 
singing clubs are now suppres- 
e 
to transact the business of a 
benefit society without giving 
notice of our design to the po- 
lice, and receiving into our party 


, and we must not meet even’ 


open air balls beyond the bar- 
riers, and our dancing saloons in 
the city; the Prado, the Bal Mon- 
'tesquieu, and the Dogs’ Ball. 
There are our pleasant couutry 
rambles, and our pleasant little 
‘dinners in the fields. ‘There are 
our games at pool, and dominoes, 
‘and piquet; our pipes with dex- 


at least two of its agents as terously blackened bowls. There 
lookers-on. The result has been ‘are our theatres, the Funambule 
the decay of all such societies, and the Porte St. Martin. Gam- 
and the extinction of most of blers among us play at bowls in 
them. Where they remain, the the Elysian fields, or they stay at 
average monthly subscription is, home losing-and winning more 
fifteen-pence, which ensures the than they can properly afford to 
payment of twenty-pence a day risk at écartd. 

during sickness, with gratuitous: Then there are our holidays. 
advice and medicine from the!The best used to be “the three 
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days of July,” but they were lost 
in the last scramble., Yet we still 
have no lack of holiday amuse- 
ment, our poppe to admire, and 
Breesy poles to climb for prizes, 
required to declare first and re- 

ister their ambition at the 

ureau of Police. 
so gets something of a list of the 
men who aspire, who wish to 
mount. It must be very useful. 
There are our water tournaments 
at St. Cloud and at Boulogne- 
sur-Seine; where they who have 
informed the police of their com- 
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should we disturb our consciences 
with qualm or fear? 

In Paris there are few facto- 
ries; some that have existed 
were removed into the rovinces 


men who have been prudently for the sole purpose of avoiding 


the dictation of the workmen in 


the town. The Parisian fancy 


Government work employs a large number of 


pons who can work at their own 
omes. In this, and in the whole 
industry of Paris, the division of 
labour is very great; but the 
fancy work offers a good deal of 
scope for originality and taste, 
and the workman of Paris is glad 


bative propensities, may thrust at to furnish both. He will dehght 
cach other with long padded himself by working night and 
poles from boats which are being day to execute a sudden order, to 
rowed forcibly into collision. be equal to some great occasion; 
We are not much of water-birds;| but he cannot so well be depend- 
but when we do undertake boat-'ed upon when the work falls 
ing, we engage in the work like|again into its even, humdrum 
Algerine pirates. We must have}pace. On the whole, however, 
a red sash round the waistithey who receive good wages, 
or not a man of us will pull a'and are trusted — as the men 
stroke. | working for jewellers are trusted 

To go back to our homes and: — become raised by the respon- 
to our wives. When we do'sibility of their position, shun the 
marry, we prefer a wife who can! wine-shop, live contented with 
support herself by her own'the pleasures of their homes 
labour. If we have children, itis;dress with neatness, and would 
in our power to apply — and very die rather than betray the confi- 
many of us do apply — to the:dence reposed inthem. With all 
Bureau of Nurses; and, soon his faults and oddities, the work- 
after an infant's birth, it can be}man of Paris is essentially a tho- 
sent down into the country at the roughly good fellow. The soli- 
monthly cost of about ten shil-' tary work of tailors and of shoe- 
lings and two pounds of lump makers causes them of course to 
sugar. That saves the child from brood and think, and to turn out 
hindering our work or pleasure; of their body a great number of 
and, as it is the interest of the men who take a foremost place in 
nurse to protect the child forall political discussions. But the 
which she receives payment, why | French workman alwaysisaloser 
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by political disturbance. The over the largest number of work- 
crisis of eighteen hundred and men in Paris are the two months 
forty-eight — a workman’s July and August, in summer, an 
triumph — reduced the value of the two months, January and 
industry in Paris from sixty to February in winter. The dead 
twenty-eight millions of pounds. season of summer is the more de- 
Fifty-four men in every hundred cided of the two. The periods of 
were at the same time thrown out greatest activity, on the other 
of employ, or nearly two hundred; hand, are the two months, April 
thousand people in all. and May, and next to those the 
But there are some callings,in-' months, October and November. 
deed, wholly untouched by a-Printers are busiest in wintcr, 
crisis. The manufacture of street, builders are busiest in summer — 
gas goes on, for example, without'so there are exceptions to the 
any change. There are others rule; but, except those who pro- 
that are even benefited by arevo-, vide certain requisites for cating 
lution. After the last revolution,'and drinking which are in conti- 
while other trades were turning nual demand, there are few work- 
away men to whomthere wasno.men in Paris or elsewhere in 
longer work to give, the trades France, who have not every year 
concerned in providing Sayre Ae ti enough slack time to Nae 
equipment were taking on fresh: plex them. They can ill afford 
hands. To that class in Paris,:the interference of any small 
and to that only, there was an in- ‘crisis in the shape of a strike, or 
erease of business in eighteen large crisis in the shape of a na- 
hundred and forty-eight to the: tional tumult. 
extent of twenty-nine per cent.: Finally, let me say that the 
The decrease of business among: French workman, take him all in 
the printers, although almost no:all, is certainly a clever fellow. 
books were pnnted, did not He is fond of Saint Monday, “‘so- 
amount to more than twenty-;lidarity,” and shows; butis quick- 
seven per cent., in consequence‘ witted at his work, and furiously 
of the increased demand for pro-ienergetic when there is any 
clamations, handbills, and aie call made upon his indus- 
festoes. ‘try. In the most debased form 
Without any extra crisis, men be has much more vigour and 
working in all trades have trouble‘ vivacity than the most debased 
enough to get over the mere,of English operatives. He may 
natural checks upon industry,;be more immoral; but he is less 
which come to most tradesmen, brutish. If we are a little vain, 
twice a year in the shape of the and very fond of gaiety, and if we 
dead seasons. Every month is a;are improvident, we are not idle; 
dead scason to some trade; butjand, with all our street fighting, 
the dead seasons which prevail| we are not a discontented race. 
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Except an Arab, who: can be so 
happy as we know how to make 
ourselves, upon the smallest pos- 
sible resources? 


OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


On the bridge-crown my master dwelt; 
our lattice wide o’erhung the stream, 

And giddy work ‘twas thence, I felt, to 
watch the waters chafe and gleam; 

But there, his little child in play could 
count the bubbles ‘neath her float, 

And clap her hands when gusts of spray 
kissed her sweet cheeks or touched 
her throat. , 


One day — still every troubled dream 
brings all its terror back to me — 

I heard a shrill imploring scream; I 
turned to look — but where was she? 

I cast my ‘prentice gown aside, clam- 
bered like light the trellis o'er, 

And in the fierce and furious tide sprang, 
stunned and deafened by the roar. 


What tumalt thaondered in mine ears 
when to the surface I emerged; 

Wild voices, shrieks, and cries, and 

. cheers, mixed with the waves that 

round me surged! 

What saw I from the lattice bent? My 
master, dumb, transfixed with dread, 

While near me floating, pale and spent, 
his child toward the vortex sped. 


I grasped her; to the aterling'’s edge I 
struggled ‘gainst the sucking Ude, 

By timbers green with slimy sedge I 
held, and drew her to my side. 

Poor little Nan! how faintly hung her 
drooping head: while floating past 

ZI saw hor flaxen tresses flung like weeds 
upon the waters cast. 

why so 

paleY Have not long years offaced 
all pain? 

Why did you bid me tel) the tale of this 
old childish hap again? 


Time past; my ‘prentice days were sped; 
to foreign parts they bade me roam, 
Yet, with a longing and a dread, my 
use turned ever towards my 
ome: 


Household Words. XXII, 


Sweet heart! dear wifs! nay, 
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For, travelled gallants loved to baast (gay 
flutterers, light as summer midge), 

That London's beauty, pride, and toast, 

dwelt on the crown of London Bridge. 

I listened calm, and even smiled; yet 
the heart's tightness grew amain: 


I think e’en death hath been reviled; I 
wot it will not match that pain. 


Back camel, Nan! I see you yet, with 
scarlet loveknots, gay of hua. 

I hear the waters fume and fret, chorus 
to love vows warm and trae; 

And how yoo stood I well recall, light 
leaning ‘gainst the wicker fence, 
You, smiling watched the torrents fall. I, 
thinking how I bore you thence. 


When — nay, wife, let me end my tale; 
take from my lips your hand away. 

Nay, now, I may not call you pate ; your 
ribbons were less bright that day. 

Quoth you, “Fine talk, I ‘ll none of it— 
give proof that still your heart is 
mine.” 

I, with a lover's lack of wit, said, ‘What 
may I do to prove it thine?” 


Beneath us far a wild flower grew, fast 
rooted in the buttress cleft; 

You pointed to it, and I knew no hope 
save in that proof was left. 

Then, clambering o'er the parapet, I 
sought a foot-hold, frail and slight, 

On the old timbera green and wet; yet 
kept through all your face in sight. 


What was the tumult that I heard? Your 
wild cry as you bade me stay, 

My name; and, coupled with a word first 
uttered that eventful day. 

The little weed waved proad its head, 
beckoning me on as if in scorn; 

I gained it. All the anxious dread past 
from my life that sanny morr. 


Dear wife, sweet wife! You know how 
presaed in our old Bible's earliest 


page, 

That little withered flower doth rest 
above oar son's recorded age; 

Of years long past it scems to tell, of the 
old aterling's blackened ridge, 

Of the wide lattice whence you fell, and 
our young days on Londoa Bridge. 
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THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 


AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

I au in Turkey, staying in a 
little out-of-the-way place on a 
hill that overlooks the capital. I 
have been ill; am well, an this is 
my first afternoon out of house- 
bounds for many restless days. 
As I sit at the porch on the low 
rush-bottom chair which my host 
has placed for me, I almost think 
I am dreaming; so strange and 
unreal does everything seem 
around. 
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man (I see him distinctly with my 
lass), mounted upon a bright 
ay horse of great power and 
beauty, but a little low in the 
shoulder and short inthe pastern. 
He is going at a rapid pace; and 
a groom on foot — the invariable 
attendant of a Mussulman gen- 
tleman — is trying hard to keep 
up with him, The rider wears 
the manly beard and_ lon 
mustache of the Oriental, an 
is dressed in an European 
costume, which sits upon him un- 
gracefully; but he stillwears the 


There, below me, beside the red cap of the country; giving 
water and embedded in misty|him when he dismounts the sim- 


blue hills, lies Constantinople|litude, at this distance 
with its thousand minarets glitter- 


ing in the sun, the constant light 
of which one might faucy had 
turned them into gold. A mystic 
veil, finer than gossamer, hangs 
over and mellows the landscape; 
and the eye rests upon its broad 
valleys and deep ravines un- 
strained and delighted. Upon 
the clear blue waters, light and 
sparkling palaces are reflected 
on its ripples, until there seems 
another and a gentler world lying 
beneath them. The small sails 
of a legion of little boats skim 


along, like sea-gulls with their 
wings spread. Swift pleasure- 
boats, or caiques, pull their holi- 


day-making passengers hither 
and thither as rapidly as English 
wherries; or bustling steamers 
dle noisily to and fro; and, 
ere and there, lie two monarchs 
of the western waters — men-of- 
war — silent, dark, and ominous. 
Up yonder hill rides a Mussul- 


of 
black bottle with a red scal. 

A little farther on, climbing the 
same hill, is a European lady in 
her carriage. Itis a gingerbread 
affair, and does not look very 
safe; but she sits in it grandly 
and queens it over the bankers 
wives when she drives past them 
in the city. It is a stately thing 
to have a carriage at Constanti- 
nople; and excitable small boys 
with little eyes and sallow com- 
plexions huzzah as it goes by 
with bump and jingle enough to 
take the conceit out of all Long 
Acre. 

At the road side, close under : 
where I sit, are a party of veiled 
women: they royster along with 
unsteady gait, rolling from side 
to side and laughing. Their 
eyes flash and sparkle like dia- 
monds in black settings, above 
their thin gossamer valle They 
are talking about charms and 
love philters: I know they are; 
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for all Turkish women believe;upon Earth, High Priest, and 


in magic. 
Go in, must I? Well, needs 


ing! In short, just what you 
will; oes it be all that we 
have dreame 


must when the doctor drives. of power and 
But it does not much matter. My splendour, ever since we read in 
windows are all open, and the childhood the Arabian Nights, 
gay breeze comes flaunting/in the dim old time which is past. 
through them, dallying withthe His aeene Majesty shoots 
curtains; and then, like a false swiftly in his gilded caique over 
lover, hastens away, far, far the calm still waters; so still that 
away; deep into the country; the measured clash ofthe rowers’ 
over the blue hills and along the oars comes distinctly to my ears, 
sparkling sea; over gardens and and I see the silvery flash they 
minarets; over bowers and sum- raise at every stroke. What a 
mer-houses; fluttering round the scene! The sky, the water, and 
robes of dark eyed maidens, and shores so wondrous in their 
about the pipe bowls of fat} beauty, and the see 4 
Pashas. He fills the sail, he|mountainshighandfar. Andhere 
speeds the bark, he freshens the/I lie in a four-oared caique, with 
wave, and dances among the;what is called a jolly party — 
flowers; coming back to me!whom I have joined in spite of 
laden with their varied perfumes. | host, doctor, and endless threats 

Hark to the salutes, how they | of consequences — munching wal- 
boom and roar out from the fort,;nuts and smoking cigars, half 
and then to the unequal guns re- stifled with laughter in the midst 
plying. as they come from the of it! Such is romance, such is 
arboard or starboard side of a reality, and perhaps the Sultan 
vessel just arrived! Something is is not nearly so well off as we are 
going on in the city, and am I to in this matter. 

e still imprisoned — now that]; The Sultan is going to the 
feel strong enough to perform a, mosque, for it is Friday, the Mo- 
day’s journey? I give you fair hammedan day of rest. He will 
warning therefore, kind, con- be received with acclamations 
siderate host, that I break bounds wherever he passes, and his sub- 
from this hour. jects, who love him, will thron 
round him with cheers an 
blessings; for he is the gentlest 
monarch who ever held the 


So, I am just in time — the 
gune are thundering from the 


shore and the ships that lie an- 
chored on the Bosphorus. All 
hail to the Sultan! — Grand 
Seignior, Soldan of the East, 
Brother of the Son and Moon, 
Light of the Faith, Allah’s Vicar 


sceptre of the East. He is a mild- 
looking man — dark of course — 
about thirty. He is dressed in 
the European costume; although 
his tailor has not been happy in 
the manner of making it. His 
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straight blue frock coat is sewn acquiring honour and glory for 
with diamonds at the sleeves and himself, works away at his own 
collar; and on his head he wears, mess, careless of what his rival 
the simple fez, or red cap, which! may be doing in the same sauce- 
is now all that distinguishes the|pan, and thinks nothing what- 
Turk from the unbeliever. Forever of the palate of the Sultan, 
s0 great a prince he is not sur-/or of the health of the nation 
rounded with much pomp oriwhich has to swallow their mess 
state. Only one or two caiques although it choke them. 
are following him; and, if here-! It is heart-rending to know 
turns to his palace on horse-.what Turkey is, and to think 
back — as perhaps he will — his! what she might be. A gunshot 
cortege will not exceed a dozen. beyond this great city with its six 
horsemen. All the splendour of hundred thousand inhabitants, 
the East seems to have taken re-'there is not a road nor a bridge 
fuge in pipe-sticks; for the pur-' upon the most frequented ways; 
chase of some of which, estates'there is not a house, nor a gar- 
are wane Sie iden, nor a thriving tree. The 
The kind-hearted Sultan must: horseman drawing rein upon any 
have an uneasy throne of it just: of the heights above the city may 
now; despite all the wealth and take his last look of man-created 
beauty of the land over which he things; and, riding down into 
rules. He is in the position of the neighbouring valley, find 
that house-holder of uncom- himself in a solitude as vast and 
fortable memory, who had too as untilled as that which broods 
many cooks, One puts in more over the wildest of the Swiss 
salt than is necessary; another, Alps. Look along the shores of 
pours in pepper; and athird stirs: the Bosphorus. They are all 
the mess up with such vengeance,'desert. Scarcely a plough stirs 
that, for my part, I wonder it’ the land that might be one of the 
does not all boil over and scald largest corn-growing districts in 
their toes — those jealous, wrong- the world, Not a merchant's bark 
headed, wilful, obstinate cooks! with the crescent flying at its 
If they were not always pulling mast-head anchors in the waters; 
each others’ aprons 80 spitefully ; not a loom is at work; not a wine- 
if they did not hate cach other press; no manufactory plies its 
quite so cordially; if they could busy trade. Here is a mine and 
only contrive now and then to do there is a mine — the mineral 
something in concert, what an riches of the country are im- 
agreeable kitchen theirs would! mense — but where is the deep 
be! As it is, an Irish stew is,and teeming shaft, and where 
order and loveliness to the mess,are the miners? The Turks do 
they make. For the fact is, every | nothing. Even the smart little 
separate cook, being bent upon; steamboats which still run from 
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the bridge at Stamboul to Buju- Mohammed the Second called 
deré are manned with English- the city a diamond adormed with 
men, and our caidji (boatman) is two rubies, and certainly nothing 
a Greek. in the world can bear any com- 
What is the blight which has parison to the marvellous love- 
fallen like a curse upon this/liness of its climate and situation. 
lovely land, palsying men’s To understand it, you must let it 
energies and drying up their|grow upon you day by day and 
vigour? From the time when the: month by month. The mere tra- 
last Palewologus lost life, and,veller can hardly feel and enter 
crown, and kingdom, and Mo- into it; but, after a while one has 
hammed theSecond strode a con- almost the same sort of love for 
queror into St. Sophia, the curse the Bosphorus as one has for a 
has held on, and it began along friend. There is nothing awful 
time before it. Constantinople or striking in it; but its beauty 
seems always to have been an' wins upon be by the enchanting 
unlucky city; to have had a grace and harmony of its details. 
strange aad. inscrutable doom ' This is what nature made it; but 
hanging over it like a cloud. It what has man done? As I am 
rose upon the ruins of Rome. It now landing for an amble on 
was one of the chief causes of the horseback we shall see. 
permanent division of the Roman; The streets are filthy — they 
empire. It contributed morethan are perilous from dogs and 
all the other causes put together thieves. They display no public 
to its final fall. After the cru- buildings of account; no trade, 
sades, the name of the Greek no luxury. I will not repeat this 
emperors had become a by-word kind of thing: every journalist 
of infamy. They were not safe in has been making merry over it 
their own capita sate poeouan ote recent events. Therefore 
fought, and intrigued against through herds of donkeys an 
their rebellious subjects and droves of Greek boys; through 
kinsmen; whose eyes they put swarms of street-sellers of fruit 
out when they did not destroy and sherbet and lemonade; past 
them by fire; but who, in their coffee-shops and hired horses 
turn, poisoned and fought, and drawn up ready saddled; past 
intrigued against them. The em-,oxen drawing open cars full of 
per lived in one vastslaughter-: beautiful Armenian girls, and 
ouse. They were pulled down or, wending slowly along; by beasts 
setup atthe pleasure of strangers, of burden and gay promenaders; 
who bearded and insulted them beside mounted pashas an 
in their own palaces, and begat mounted snobs; by European 
the good saying that the govern-. ladies and foreign ambassadors; 
ment of Turkey was a thorough among tombstones and bands of 
despotism, tempered by rogicide. ‘tousic; through the smoke of pa- 
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per cigars and the perfume of ciety does not exist here; by 
pines through gay throngs of reason of there being a little too 
urkish ladies in their bright much secresy at Constantinople. 
coloured dresses and yellow slip- The very dogs and cats in the 
pers; my horse picks his way place prow! about with a secret. 
gently with set ears and arched and confidential air. It is not that 
neck. Down there in the hollow, /there is much which is, or which 
where the ground is flat and soft, ought to be, kept secret; but it 
we shall get our canter — but/is a way your Constantinopolitan 
stay. Here comes regiment after;has got. As itis, if Constanti- 
regiment of soldiers, with wild: nople were full of trap-doors we 
music screaming along. They'could not go to our next neigh- 
are not in very good order or dis-/bour in a more mysterious way 
cipline; but are fine soldierly | than we do. The very tradesmen 
fellows some of them, for all'learn the trick of it; and your 
that; and 1 think one might have ;tailor asks for his bill in such a 
worse companions in a mé/ée than! secret and confidential manner, 
those slight fierce wiry-looking'that he takes your breath away 
Turks from the interior. I am with the apprehension of some 
sure they would ride on to the imminent dicaetee It must have 
fight with a cheer, and stand to, been long before the memory of 
be hewn in pieces rather than/any living man that a plain 
give ground to the enemy. ‘question has been plainly asked 
Let us defer our canter; for I or plainly answered in Constanti- 
love to wander about the dark:nople: and I have a strong pri- 
mysterious streets, half hoping vate opinion — though I am far 
for an adventure with a magician.too secret and confidential to 
ora genie. I should hardly be/mention it to my own shadow — 
surprised to meet any one of the|that this little fact accounts fora 
actors in the Arabian Nights’ En-! great many of the causes of the 
tertainments sounte ne about.;milk in the cocoa-nuts. 1 have 
I am sure that I already know all!serious thoughts of making a 
the Barber's Seven Brothers by/subterrancous passage from my 
sight, and could lay my hand Pera lodgings to the hotel where 
upon any one of them. Some of:(when I am well enough) I dine 
these days, perhaps, I shall be,in order to be able to come and 
invited to a Barmecide feast —'go with proper secresy and con- 
it is not at all an fprobable| dence: but am deterred by the 
thing — or be asked to tea with | expense. 
Schehezerade; but this does not The true origin of this secresy 
seem 80 likely, as it would seem, is that the Turks have nothing to 
if the Turks understood these tell. Although thedominant race, 
things better. What our Great they hardly number three mil- 
World have agreed to call so- lions throughout Turkey, against 
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something like sixteen millions 
of Greeks, Bulgarians, Arme- 
nians, and others. The Turks, 
accustomed from the beginning 
to look upon themselves as con- 
querors, are the most ignorant 
and unskilful persons in 'l'urkey. 
The wealth, intelligence and 
commerce of the land are all in 
the hands of the conquered races. 
They have been obliged to work 
hard for power and consideration, 
-and even to save themselves from 
the extreme of ignominy and con- 
tempt. They have perceived that 
the acquisition of knowledge was 
the shortest road to attain these 
ends; and they have taken it. 
Now itis precisely this race, thus 
labouring under vexatious dis- 
abilities, who are absolutely ex- 
cluded from all share in public 
affairs, No mistake can be more 
fatal to the welfare of Turks than 
this. The name of a government 
-matters little if the people who 
live under it are free and happy. 
Let the Turks still smoke their 
ipes on the Bosphorus; but, it 
is beyond all doubt, that the 
nations who help them to main- 
tain a position they could not 
maintain alone, have the right to 
hint a friendly counsel to them 
without being considered either 
meddling or offensive. Let them 
abolish all the disabilities under 
which Christians labour in Tur- 
key; let justice be righteously 
administered; let bribery and cor- 
ruption be absolutely abolished ; 
let the public accounts be audited 
by competent persons, and the 
taxes collected honestly and 
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‘under able superintendance. 
| When these things are done (and 
there is surely sala unrea- 
sonable in them) we shall hear 
no more of a Byzantine empire, 
being an cable of small states, 
or of the partition of Turkey in 
any way whatsoever. As for any 
marauding attempt on the pee 
of Russia against Turkey free, 
united, and healthy-hearted, the 
notion is absurd. Admiral Slade 
and Omar Pasha would drive 
them from sea and land single- 
handed. 

I know and blush to know that 
there is a strong partyin England 
who appear to dislike the notion 
of secing Turkey powerful or 
civilised, under the idea that she 
would bea formidable rival to our 
commerce; and that we should 
not send herso much merchandise 
as we now export to her shores. 
Never was an idea more false. In 
England at this moment there 
are millions of unemployed capi- 
tal. This is just what Turkey 
wants. She wants railways, 
engineers, schoolmasters, ac- 
countants, artisans, machinery 
for her mines and agriculture 
and, Heaven knows, we could 
spare her enough of all of them 
— of things which lay idle in our 
magazines and storehouses; of 
young and enterprising gentle- 
men who would be delighted to 
regenerate her and make their 
own fame and fortunes. 

But while one sulky ambas- 
sador with more power than is 
good for him, has a right to 
meddle in one way ; and, while an- 
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other sulky ambassador, jealous man cement; and was fished up 
of his national influence, hastens by some dredgers in the River 
to undermine and counteract Thames below London Bridge. 
him; and, while a third sulky Ithad, probably, been dropped 
ambassador— always calling the into the water y Bome ancient 
two former to account—empbroils lighterman, who had been carry- 
every question ae es all human ing it from a barge to the bank. 
comprehension, I do not very Of course it sunk immediately; 
well see daylight through the and, by imbibing water, ha 
darkness. become solid, preserving, for a 
These are my thoughts while century or so, accurately the in- 
my mare pads me cheerfully up dentation of the man’s back and 
to my hill-top lodging. How my the other marks as above de- 
good, considerate landlord will scribed. The perishable mate- 
abuse me for giving him the slip! rials of the sacking had, in course 
of time, decayed; leaving nothing 
but the impression of its own 


form on the hardened powder. 
CHIPS. | In another part of the museum 
OXFORD FOSSILS. is the skeleton of a woman; who, 


Tue first object that will at- ie gehay d apt of the bones, 
tract the attention of the geolo-'had reached to a considerable 
ical visitor on entering the'age. The body was found ex- 

larendon Museum at the Univer-!tended, in the usual position of 
sity of Oxford, will be a huge burial, in a cave in Glamorgan- 
fossil sack of cement. Upon'shire. These bones are remark- 
examination this sack will beable for being stained with a 
seen to be curved a little upon'dark-red brick-coloured sub- 
itself, as a common sack wouldistance, known as ruddle. Close 
be when placed full of some to that part of the thigh-bone 
heavy material against a wall.' where the pocket is usually worn, 
There is the impression of arope;were found several small sea- 
encircling it in two places; and, ‘shore shells in a state of conplets 
at the month, are plainly marked | decay ; and, mixed with these 
indentations of the puckers. numerous fragments of email 
Close inspection will show reti- ivory rods, and small ivory rings ; 
culated i sions of the coarse together with a rude instrument 
material of which the sacking was resembling a short skewer made 
composed. In the centre is a deep | of the metacarpal bone of a welf; 
indentation; a cast, in fact, of the sharp, flattened to an edge at 
back of the man who last carried one end, and terminated at the 
the sack. lother by the natural rounded 

The history of this curiosity? condyle. The charcoal and frag- 
Well, it was once a sack of Ro- ments of recent bone that are, 
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apparently, the remainsof human placed her in her own ruddle 
food, render it probable that the sack, and thus buried her. In 
cave in which they were found lapse of time the sack and the 
was at some time or other in- flesh decayed; but not the bones, 
habited by human beings; and which had absorbed the ruddle. 

the circumstance of an ancient In the same museum, reposing 
British camp existing on the hill under a plass case, is a very re- 
above it strengthens the suppo- markable stone, called ‘The 
sition. The ivory rods and rings Sunday Stone.” This stone was 
are certainly nade from the ante- taken from a pipe which carries 
diluvian tusks that lay in the off the drain water from a certain 
same cave, and were probably colliery in the north of England, 
used to fasten together ihe coarse and consists of carbonate of lime 
garments of the ancient British deposited onthe sides of the pipe. 
soldiers, or to serve as armlets The stone is not of one uniform 
for the dandies. The shells colour; but is striped with alter- 
might have been kept in the nate layers of black and white, 
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pocket, or have been used, as 
they are even at this day, in 
Glamorganshire, for a simple 
species of game. 
was probably reduced to its pre- 
sent form by the hands of this 
ancient dame, and used by her 
as askewer,; the immediate neigh- 
bourhood being wholly destitute 


yet both equally carbonate of 


ime. ‘This comes about in the 


following way :— When the col- 
The wolf's toe|liers were at work the coal dust 


naturally blackened the water; 
which, running through the drain, 
pipe, of course deposited a black 
mark. When no work was going 
on the water was necessarily 


of wood. The custom of burying clean, and a white layer was 
with their possessors the orna- formed. After a time the con- 
ments and chief utensils of the cretion completely filled up the 
deceased, is well known to pave Eanes and it was taken up; the 
existed among the ancients — black and white marks bein 
ancient Britons included. jobserved, they were compar 
Several theories have been,with the clerk's day-book, and 
started toaccount forthe peculiar, were found accurately to cor- 
red colour of the bones. Among respond with the entries therein; 
others it has been suggested that namely, small streaks, alternately 
this old woman was in the habit, black and white, represented a 
of selling ruddle to the British| week; for during the day the men 
soldiers in the camp close by; were working, and during the 
and that, whilet still pursuing her night they were at rest. en 
avocation she died a peaceful came a white layer as large as a 
death in her cave. There being black and white one put together. 
no wood to make her a coffin, ; Thiswas Sunday —daring which, 
her considerate neighbours had there being no work, the water 
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was clean for forty-eight hours. vising them what to do for the 
By and bye thereappears a forty- credit and happiness of the 
eight hour mark in the middle of country. To keep down the more 
one week. The books tell the violent members, he required 
tale: this was the day when a fair them to sign a recognition of 
took place in the neighbourhood, what they were forbidden b 
and all the colliers went by per- “the Instrument” to do; whic 
mission to it. In another part of was, chiefly, to take the power 
the stone is seen a still larger|from one single person at the 
white mark, namely, Christmas-ihead of the state or to command 
day. It came ona Monday, andthe army. Then he dismissed 
all Sunday and all Monday the'them to go to work. With his 
water was clear. Thus the work-'usual vigour and resolution he 
men unconsciously recorded, li-' went to work himself with some 
terally in black and white, their’ frantic preachers who were rather 
times of work and of rest. They;overdoing their sermons in call- 
justly gave to this extraordinary ;ing him a villain and a tyrant 
specimen the name of ‘‘ The Sun- by shutting up their chapels, an 
ay Stone.” sending afew of them off to pri- 
son. 
There was not at that time, in 
England or anywhere else, a man 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 50 able to govern the country as 
ENGLAND. Oliver Cromwell. Although he 
ruled with a strong hand, and 
CHAPIER. 2D: levied a very heavy tax on the 
Oxivern Cromwett, whom the Royalists (but not until they had 
people long called O:p Nott, in plotted against his life), he ruled 
accepting the office of Protector, wisely, and as the times required, 
had bound himself by a certain He caused England to be so re- 
paper which was handed to him, spected abroad, that I wish some 
called ‘the Instrument,” to sum-:lords and gentlemen who have 
mon a Parliament, coneeeae of governed it under aa and 
between four and five hundred queens in later days would have 
members, in the election of which taken a leaf out of Oliver Crom- 
neither the Royalists nor the well’s book. He sent bold Ad- 
Catholics were to have any share. mira] Blake to the Mediterranean 
He had also pledged himself that Sea, to make the Duke of Tus- 
this Parliament should not be'cany pay sixty thousand pounds 
dissolved without its own consent for injuries he had done to British 
until it had sat five months. ‘subjects, and spoliation he had 
When this Parliament met, committed on English merchants. 
Oliver made a speech to them of ,He further despatched him and 
three hours long, very wisely ad- ‘his flect to Algiers, Tunis, and 
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Tripoli, to have ee of all other countries who visited 
ship and every Englishman de- those regions as pirates, but put 
livered up to him that had been English subjects into the hor- 
taken by pirates in those parts. rible Spanish prisons of the In- 
All this was gloriously done; and quisition. So, Oliver told the 
it began to be thoroughly well! Spanish ambassador thatEnglish 
known, all over the world, that ships must be free to go wherever 
England was governed by aman they would, and that English 
in earnest, who would not allow merchants must not be thrown 
the English name to be insulted into those same dungeons, no, 
or slighted anywhere. not for the pleasure of all the 
These were not all his foreign, priests in Spain. To this, the 
triumphs. He sent a fleet to sea | Spanish ambassador replied that 
against the Dutch; and the two the gold and silver country, and 
powers, each with one hundred the Holy Inquisition, were his 
ships upon its side, met in the King’s two eyes, neither of which 
English Channel, off the North;he could submit to have put out. 
Foreland, where the fight lasted | Very well, said Oliver, then he 
allday long. Dean was killed in: was afraid he must damage those 
this fight; but Monk, who com- two eyes directly. 
manded in the same ship with So, another fleet was des- 
him, threw his cloak over his patched under two commanders, 
body that the sailors might not;Penn and Venasies, for His- 
know of his death and be dis-| paniola; where, however, the 
heartened. Nor were they. Their|/Spaniards got the better of it. 
English broadsides so exceeding-|Consequently, the fleet came 
ly astonished the Dutch that they home again, after taking Jamaica 
sheered off at last, though the on the way. Oliver, indignant 
redoubtable Van Tromp fired'with the two commanders who 
upon them with his own guns for had not done what bold Admiral 
deserting their flag. Soon after-| Blake would have done, clapped 
wards, the two fleets engaged them both into prison, declared 
again, off the coast of Holland. war against Spain, and made a 
There, the valiant Van Tromp treaty with France, in virtue of 
was shot through the heart, and | whic it was to shelter the Kin 
the Dutch gave in, and peace was | and his brother the Duke of York 
made. no longer. Then, he sent a 
Further than this, Oliver re-| fleet abroad under bold Admiral 
solved not to bear the domineer-' Blake, which brought the King 


ing and bigoted conduct of Spain, ‘of Portugal to his senses — just 
which country not only claimed'to keep its hand in — and then 
a right to all the gold and silver,engaged a Spanish fleet, sunk 
that could be found in South;four great ships, and took two 


America, and treated the ships;more, laden with silver to the 
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value of two millions of pounds: thing which Protestant England 
which dazzling prize was brought would not allow; and he speedily 
from Portsmouth to London in carried his point through the 
waggons, with the populace ofall might of his great name, and 
the towns and villages through established their right to worship 
which the waggons passed, shout- God in peace after their own 
ing with all their might. After harmless manner. 
this victory, bold Admiral Blake Lastly, his English army won 
sailed away to the port of Santa such admiration m fighting with 
Cruz to cut off the Spanish trea-| the French against the Spaniards, 
sure-ships coming from Mexico. that, after they had assaulted the 
There he found them, ten in,town of Dunkirk together, the 
yumber, with seven others to;/ French King in person gave it 
take care of them, anda Bie UP to the English, that it might 
castle, and seven batteries, all; be a token to them of their might 
roaring and blazing away at him, and valour. 
with great guns. Blakecaredno: There were plots enough 
more for great guns than for:against Oliver among the frantic 
op-guns — no more for their/religionists (who called them- 
ot iron balls than for snow-! selves Fifth Monarchy Men), and 
balls. He dashed into the har-| among the disappointed Republi- 
bour, captured and burnt every cans. He had a difficult game to 
one of the ships, and came sail lay, for the Royalists were al- 
ing out again triumphantly, with; ways ready to side with cither 
the victorious English flag flying party against him. The ‘King 
at his mast-head. This was the, over the water,” too, as Charles 
last triumph of this great com-: was called, had no scruples about 
mander, who had sailed and plotting with any one against his 
fought until he was quite worn life; although there is reason to 
out. He died as his successful suppose that he would willingly 
ship was coming into Plymouth have married one of his daugh- 
Harbonr amidst the joyful accla-: ters, if Oliver would have had 
mations of the people, and was such a son-in-law. There wasa 
buried in state in Westminster certain Coroner Saxsy of the 
Abbey. Nottoliethere, long. army, once a great eUBpOTE of 
Over and above all this, Oliver Oliver's but now turned against 
found that the Vaupois, or Pro- him, who was a grievous trouble 
testant people of the valleys of to him through all this part of 
Lucerne, were insolently treated his career; and who came and 
by the Catholic powers, and were, went between the discontented in 
even put to death for their reli- England and cl Pata, and Charles, 
gion, in an audacious and bloody who put himself in alliance with 
manner. Instantly, he informed'Spain on_being thrown off by 
those powers that this was a;France. This man died in prison 
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at last; but not until there had aimathim. Disappointed in this 
been very serious plots between design, they got into the chapel 
the Royalists and Republicans, in Whitehall, with a basketful 
and an actual rising of them in of combustibles, which were to 
England, when they burst into explode by meansof a slow match 
the city of Salisbury on aSunday/in six hours; then, in the noise 
night, seized the judges who|and confusion of the fire they 
were going to hold the assizes|hoped to kill Oliver. But, the 
there next day, and would have|Life Guardsman himself dis- 
hanged them but for the merciful: closed this plot; and they were 
objections of the more temperate seized, and Miles died (or killed 
of their number. Oliver was so himself in prison) a little while 
vigorous and shrewd that he before he was ordered for execu- 
soon put this revolt down, ashe tion. A few such plotters Oliver 
did most other conspiracies, and'caused to be beheaded, a few 
it was well for one of its chief,more to be hanged, and many 
managers — that same Lord more, including those who rose 
Wilmot who had assisted in in arms against him, to be sent 
Charles’s flight, and was now as slaves to the West Indies. If 
Eant or Rocuzester — that he he were rigid, he was impartial 
made hisescape. Oliver seemed,too, in asserting the laws of 
to have eyes and ears every-. England. When a Portuguese 
where, and secured such sources nobleman, the brother of the 
of information as his enemies: Portuguese ambassador, killed 
little dreamed of. There was a'a London citizen in mistake for 
chosen body of six persons,ianother man with whom he had 
called the Sealed Knot, who were; had a quarrel, Oliver caused 
in the closest and most secret | him to be tried before a jury of 
confidence of Charles. One of; Englishmen and foreigners, and 
the foremost of these very men,'had him executed in spite of the 
a Siz Rickarp Wits, reported’ entreaties of all the ambassadors 
to Oliver everything that passed in London. 
among them, and had two hun-; One of Oliver’s own friends, 
dred a year for it. ithe Duke or Oxpgnsuraa, in 
Miues Synparcoms, also of the sending him a present of six fine 
old army, was another conspirator coach-horses, was very near doing 
against the Protector. He and more to please the Royalists than 
a man named Ceci, bribed one all the plotters put together. One 
of his Life Guards to let them|day, Oliver went with his coach 
have good notice when he was drawn by these six horses, into 
oing out — intending to shoot Hyde Park, to dine with his 
Im from & window, But, owing secretary and some of his other 
either to his caution or his good gentlemen under the.trees there. 
fortune, they could never get an dinner, being merry, he 
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took it into his head to put them if he cared for the mere name. 
inside and to drive home: a However, a paper, called the 
postillion riding one of the fore- ‘“Humble Petition and Advice,” 
most horses, as the custom was. was presented to him by the 
On account of Oliver’s being too House of Commons, prayin 
free with the whip, the six fine him to take a high title an 
horses went off at a gallop, the to appoint his successor. That 
postillion got thrown, and Oliver! he would have taken the title of 
fell upon the coach-pole and|King there is no doubt, but for 
narrowly escaped being shot.the strong opposition of the army. 
by his own pistol, which got | This induced him to forbear, and 
entangled with his clothes in the |to assent only to the other points 
harness and went off. He was'of the petition. Upon which occa- 
dragged some distance by the'sion there was another grand 
foot, until his foot came out of:show in Westminster Hall, when 
the shoe, and then he came safely'the Speaker of the House of 
to the ground under the broad Commons formally invested him 
body of tie coach, and was very with a purple robe lined with 
little the worse. The gentlemen ermine, and presented him with 
inside were only bruised, and the'a splendidly bound Bible, and 
discontented people of all parties | put a golden sceptre in his hand. 
were much disappointed. ‘The next time the Parliament met 
The rest of the history of the:he called a House of Lords of 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, sixty members, as the petition 
is a history of his Puarliaments.:gave him power to do; but as 
His first one not pleasing him atithat Parliament did not please 
all, he waited until the five months’ himeither, afd would not proceed 
were out, and then dissolved it. to the business of the country, he 
The next was better suited to his jumped intoacoach one morning 
views, and from that he desired took six Guards with him, and 
to get — if he could with safety sent them to the right-about. I 
to himself — the title of King.|wish this had been a warning 
He had had this in his mind some ;to Parliaments to avoid long 
time: whether because he thought | speeches, and do more work. 
that the English people, being, It was the month of August 
more used to the title, were more one thousand six hundred an 
likely to obey it; or whether /fift -eight, when Oliver Crom- 
because he really wished to be! well’s favourite daughter, Exiza- 
a king himself, and to leave the|sutu Cuayrote (who had lately 
succession to that title in his|lost her youngest son), lay very 
family, is far from clear. He was ill, and his mind was greatly 
already as high, in England and troubled, because he loved her 
in all the world, as he would dearly. Another of bis daughters 
ever be, and I doubt myself was married to Lorp Fatconsere, 
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another to the grandson of the his head again. He told his 
Earl of Warwick, and he had physicians on the twenty-fourth 
made his son Ricwarp one of the of August that the Lord had 
Members of the Upper House. assured him that he was not to 
He was very kind and loving to;die in that illness, and that he 
them all, being a good father and | would certainly get better. This 
a good husband, but he loved this; was only his sick fancy, for on 
daughter the best of the family, the third of September, which 
and went down to Hampton Court was the anniversary of the great 
to see her, and could hardly be battle of Worcester, and the day 
induced to stirfrom her sick room of the year which he called his 
until she died. Although his fortunate day, he died, in the 
religion had been of a gloomy sixtieth year of his age. He had 
kind, his disposition had peen | been delirious, and had lain 
always cheerful. He had been'insensible some hours, but he had 
fond of music in his home, andi been overheard to murmur a very 
had kept open house once a week | good prayer the day-before. The 
for all officers of the army not! whole country lamented his death. 
below the rank of a captain, andiIf you want to know the real 
had always preserved in his worth of Oliver Cromwell, and 
house a quiet, sensible dignity.jhis real services to his country, 
He encouraged men of genius|you can hardly do better than 
and learning, and loved to have compare England under him, 
them about him. Mitton was with England under Cuarzes the 
one of his great friends. He Szconp. 

was good-humoured too, with 

the nobility, whose dresses and He had appointed his son 
manners were very different from: Richard to succeed him, and af- 
his; and to show them what good ter there had been, at Somerset 
information he had, he would) House in the Strand, a lying in 
sometimes jokingly tell them/|state more splendid than sensible 
when they were at his house,|— as all such vanities after death 
where they had last drank the are, I think — Richard became 
health of the “King over the Lord Protector. He was an ami- 
water,” and would recommend able country gentleman, but had 
them to be more private (if they none of his father’s genius, and 
could) another time. But he had was quite unfit for such a post in 
lived in busy times, had borne such a storm of parties. Richard's 
the weight of heavy State affairs, Protectorate, which only lasted 
and had often gone in fear of his a year and a half, is a history of 
life. He was if of the gout and quarrels between the officers of 
ague; and when the death of his the army and the Parliament, and 
beloved child came upon him in between the officers among them- 
addition, he sank, never to raise selves, and of a growing discon-’ 
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tent among the people, who had jreign over it; and there was a pro- 
far too many long sermons and’ digious firing off of guns, lightin 
far too few amusements, and of bonfires, ringing of bells, an 
wanted a change. At last, Gene-' throwing up of a5 Oe The people 
ral Monk got the army well into' drank the King’s health by thou- 
his own hands, and then, in pur-,sands in the open streets, and 
suance of a secret plan he seems: everybody rejoiced. Down came 
to have entertained from the time! the Arms of the Commonwealth, 
of Oliver’s death, declared for the up went the Royal Arms instead, 
King’s cause. He did not do this.and out came the public money. 
openly; but, in his place in the. Fifty thousand pounds for the 
ouse of Commons, as one of the: King, ten thousand pounds for 
members for Devonshire, strong- | his brother the Duke of York, five 
ly advocated the proposals of one | thousand pounds for his brother 
me JoHN GREENVILLE, who came;the Duke of Gloucester. Prayers 
to the House with a letter from: for these gracious Stuarts were 
Charles, dated from Breda, and | put up in all the churches; com- 
with whom hehad previously been missioners were sent to Holland 
in secret communication. There (which suddenly found out that 


had been plots and counterplots, 
and a recall of the last members 
of the Long Parliament, and an 
end of the Long Parliament, and 
risings of the Koyalists that were 
made too soon; and most men be- 
ing tired out, and there being no 
one to head the country now Oli- 
ver was dead, it wasreadily agreed 
to welcome Charles Stuart. Some 
of the wiser and better members 
said — what was most true — 
that in the letter from Breda, he 
no real promise to govern 

well, and that it would be best to 
make him pledge himself before- 
hand as to what he should be 
bound to do for the benefit of the 
kingdom. Monk said, however, it 
would be all right when he came, 
and he could not come too soon, 
So, everybody found out all in 
- moment that ne Nea must 
prosperous an y, having 
another Stuart to con nd rd 


Yharles was a great man, and 
that it loved him) to invite the 
King home; Monk and the Kent- 
ish grandees went to Dover, to 
kneel down before him as he 
landed. He kissed and embraced 
Monk, made him ride in the coach 
with himself and his brothers, 
came on to London amid wonder- 
ful shoutings, and sean ieoue? 
the army at Blackheath on the 
twenty-ninth of May (his birth- 
day),in the year one thousand six 
hundred and sixty. Greeted by 
splendid dinners under tents, by 
ags and tapestry streaming from 
all the houses, by delighted 
crowds in all the streets, by 
troops of noblemen and gentle- 
men in rich dresses, by City com- 
anies, trainbands, 8, 
aoe ters, the great LordMayor, 
and the majestic Aldermen, the 
King went onto Whitehall. 0: 
entering it, he commemorated his 
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Restoration with the joke that it 
really would seem to have been 
his own fault thathe had notcome 
long ago, since everybody told 
him that he had always wished for 
him with all his heart. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


There never were such profli- 
ate times in England as under 
harles the Second. Whenever 
you see his portrait, with his 
swarthy ill-looking faceand great 
nose, you may fancy him in his 
Court at Whitehall, surrounded 
by some of the very worst vaga- 
bonds in the kingdom (though 
they were lords and ladies), 
drinking, gambling, indulging in 
vicious conversation, and com- 
mitting every kind of profligate 
excess. It has been a fashion to 
call Charles the Second “The 
Merry Monarch.” Let me try to 
give you a general idea of some 
of the merry things that were 
done, in the merry days when this 
merry gentleman sat upon his 
m throne, in merry England. 
The first merry proceeding was 
— of course — to declare that he 
was one of the greatest, the wisest, 
and the noblest kings that ever 
shone, like the blessed sun itself, 
on this benighted earth. Thenext 
merry and P easant piece of busi 
ness was, for the Parliament, in 
the humblest manner, to give him 
one million two hundred thou- 
sand pou a year, and to settle 
upon him for lite that old disputed 
tonnage and poundage which had 
been so bravely fought for. ‘Then, 
General.Monk , being made Ean. 
Household Words. XXII. 
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or Atpemarie, and a few other 
Royalists similarly rewarded, the 
law went to work to see what was 
to be done to those persons (they 
were called Regicides) who had 
been concerned in making & mar- 
tyr of the late King. Ten of these 
were merrily executed ; that is to 
say, six of the judges, one of the 
council, Colonel] Hacker and an- 
other officer who had commanded 
the Guards, and Hues Perens, @ 
preacher, who had yeahs 
against the martyr with all his 
heart. These executions were so 
extremely merry , that every hor- 
rible circumstance which Crom- 
well had abandoned was revived 
with appalling eruelty. The 
hearts of the sufferers were torn 
out of their living bodies; their 
bowels were burned before their 
faces ; the executioner cutjokes 
to the next victim, as he rubbed 
his filthy hands together that 
were reeking with the blood of 
the last; and the heads of the 
dead were drawn on sledges with 
the living to the place of suffer- 
ing. Still, even so merry a mo- 
narch could not force one of these 
dying men to say that he was sor- 
vy for what he had done. Nay. 
the most memorable thing said 
among them was, that if the on 
ei to do again they woul 
oO it. ; 

Sir Harry Vane, who had fur- 
nished the evidence against Straf 
ford , and was one of the most 
staunch of the Republicans, was 
also tried, found guilty’, and or- 
dered for execution. When he 
came upon the scaffold on Tower 
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Hill, after conducting his own 
defence with great power, his 
notes of what he had meant to say 
to the people were torn away from 
him, and the drums and trumpets 
were ordered to sound lustily and 
drown his voice; for, the people 
had been so much impressed by 
what the Regicides had calmly 
said with their last breath, that it 
was the custom now, to have the 
drums and trumpets always under 
the scaffold, ready to strike up. 
Vane said no more than this: “It 
is a bad cause which cannot bear 
the words of a dying man,” and 
bravely died. 

These merry scenes were suc- 
ceeded by another, perhaps even 
merrier. On the anniversary of 
the late King’s death, the bodies 
of Oliver Cromwell, [reton, and 
Bradshaw, were torn out of their 

aves in Westminster Abbey, 
iraeged to Tyburn, hanged there 
on a gallows all day long, and 
then beheaded. Imagine the head 
of Oliver Cromwell set upon a 
pole to be stared at by a brutal 
crowd, not one of whom would 
have dared to look the living Oli- 


ver in the face for half amoment! banded, and the 


Think, after you have read this 
reign, what 
Oliver Cromwell who was torn 
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up their bodies, which'were buried 
in the Abbey, and — to the eter- 
nal disgrace of England — they 
were thrown into a pit, together 
with the mouldering bones of 
Pym and of the brave and bold 
old Admiral Blake. 

The clergy acted this disgrace- 
ful part because they hoped to 
get the nonconformists or dissen- 
ters thoroughly; put down in this 
reign, and to have butone prayer- 
book and one service for all kinds 
of people, no matter what their 
private opinions were. This was 
prey well, I think, for a Protes- 
tantChurch, which had displaced 
the Romish Church because 
people had a right to their own 
opinions in religious matters. 

owever, they carried it with a 
high hand, and a prayer-book 
was agreed upon, in which the 
extremest opinions of Archbishop 
Laud were not forgotten. An Act 
was passed, too, prevenene any 
dissenter from holding ony one 
under any corporation. , the 
regular clergy in their triumph 
were s00n as merry as the King. 
The army being by this time dis- 

King crowned, 
everything was to go on easily 


land was under! for ever more. 


I must say a word here, about 


out of his grave, and under this;the King’s family. He had not 
merry monarch who sold it, like| been long upon the throne when 
a merry Judas, over and over/his brother the Duke of Glouces- 
again. . ter, and his sister the Princess 
Of course, the remains of Oli-jor Onayaz, diced within a few 
ver's wife and daughter were not;/months of each other, of the 
to be spared either,’ though they|small-pox. His remaining sister 
had been most excellent women. |the Paiscess Hexnigrra, marri 

The base clergy of thattime gave|the Duxe or Ortzaxs, the brother 
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of Louis rar Fourrzentu, King of| Castemaine 


France. His brother Janzs, Duxe 
or York, was made High Admiral, 
and by and by becamea Catholic. 
He was a gloomy, sullen, bilious 
sort of man, with a remarkable 

artiality for the ugliest women 
in the country. He married, under 
very discreditable circumstances, 
Anne Hype, the daughter of Lorp 
Ciarenpon, then the King’s prin- 
cipal Minister — not at all a de- 
licate minister either, but doing 
much of the dirty work of a very 
dirty palace. It became important 
now, that the King himself should 
be married; and divers foreign 
Monarchs, not very particular 
about the character of their son- 
in-law, proposed their daughters 
to him. The Kine or Portugat 
offered his daughter, CaTHERIne 
oF Bracanza, and fifty thousand 

ounds: in addition to which the 

rench King, who was favourable 
to that match, offered a loan of 
another fifty thousand. The King 
of Spain, on the other hand, offer- 
ed any one out of a dozenofPrin- 
cesses, and other hopes of gain. 
But the ready money carried the 
day, and Catherine came over in 
state to her merry marriage. 

The whole Court was a great 
flaunting crowd of debauched 
men and shameless women; and 
Catherine’s merry husband insult- 
ed and outraged her in every 

ossible way, until she consented 
0 reccive those worthless crea- 
tures as her very good friends, 
and to degrade h 
companionshi . A Mrs. Pacer, 
whom the King made Lapy 
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and afterwards 
Doucuess oF Crzveianp, was one 
of the most powerful of the bad 
women about the Court, and had 
great influence with the King 
nearly all through his reign. An- 
other merry lady, named Mot. 
Davies, a dancer at the theatre, 
was afterwards her rival. So was 
NeEtL Gwyn, first an orange girl 
and then an actress, who really 
had some good in her, and of 
whom one of the worst things I 
know, is, that she actually does 
seem to have been fond of the 
King. The first Duke or Sr. At- 
BANS waé this orange girl’s child. 
In like manner, the son of amerry 
waiting - lady, whom the King 
created Ducuess or Porrsmovutu, 
became the Duxe or Ricumonp. 
Upon the whole, it is not so bad 
a thing to be a commoner. 

The Merry Monarch was so 
exceedingly merry among these 
merry ladies, and some equally 
merry (and equally infamous) 
lords and gentlemen, that he soon 
got through his hundred thousand 
pounds, and then, ‘by way of rai- 
sing a little pocket-money, made 
a merry bargain. He sold Dun- 
kirk to the French King for five 
millions of livres. When | think 
of the dignity: to which Oliver 
Cromwell raised England in the 
eyes of foreign powers, and when 
I think of the manner in which 
he gained for England this very 
Dunkirk, I am much inclined to 


|consider that if the Merry Mo- 
erself by their narch had been made to follow 
his father for this action he would 
‘have received his just deserts. 
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Though he was like his father | and to force all men to be of one 


in none of that father’s greater, mind in religious matters. The 
qualities, he was undoubtedly: Marquis or Aneruz, relying on 
hike him in being worthy of no'the King’s honour, had given 


trust. When he sent that letter himself up to him; but, he was 
to the Parliament, from Breda,! wealthy, and his enemies wanted 


he did expressly promise that all, 
sincere religious opinions should. 
be respected. Yet he was no: 
sooner firm in his power than he 
consented to one of the worst 
Acts of Parliament ever passed. 
Under this law, every minister 
who should not give his solemn 
assent to the Prayer-Book by a 
certain day was declared to be a 
minister no longer, and to be 
deprived of his church. The. 
consequence of this was that 
some two thousand honest men 
were taken from their congrega- 
tions, and reduced to dire po- 
verty and distress. It was fol- 
lowed by another outrageous 
law, called the Conventicle Act, 
by which any person above the 
age of sixteen who was present 
at any religious service not ac- 
cording to the Prayer-Book, was. 
to be imprisoned three months 
for the first offence, and six for 
the second, and to be trans-' 
ported for the third. This Act 
alone filled the prisons, which 
were then most.villanous dun-: 
geons, to overflowing. 

The Covenanters in Scotland. 
had already fared no better. A 


his wealth. He was tried for 
treason on the evidence of some 
private letters, in which he had 
expressed opinions — as well he 
might — more favourable to the 

overnment of the late Lord 

rotector than of the present 
merry and religious King. He 
was executed, as were two men 
of mark among the Covenanters ; 
and Suarp, a traitor who had 
once been the friend of the Pres- 
byterians and betrayed them, 
was made Archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, to teach the Scotch how 


to like bishops. 


Things being in this me 
state at home, the Merry Monarch 
undertook a war with the Dutch; 
principally because they inter- 
fered with an African company, 
established with the two objects 
of buying golddust and slaves, 
of which the Duke of York was 
a leading member. After some 

reliminary hostilities, the said 
Juke sailed to the coast of 
Holland with a fleet of ninety- 
eight vessels of war, and four 
fire-ships. This engaged with 
the Dutch fleet, of no fewer than 
one hundred and thirteen ships. 


base Parliament, usually known In the great battle between the 
as the Drunken Parliament, in'two forces the Dutch lost eighteen 
consequence of’ ite principal ships, four admirals, and seven 
members being seldom sober,'thousandmen. But, the English 
had been got together to make onshore were in no mood of éxul- 
laws against the Covenanters, tation when they heard the news, 
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For, this was the year and the with veiled faces and holding 
time of the Great Plague in Lon- cloths to their mouths, who ran 
don. During the winter of one doleful bells and cried in a lou 
thousand six hundred and sixty- and solemn voica, ‘Bring out 
four it had been whispered your dead!” The corpses put 
about, that some few people into these carts were buried by - 
had died here and there of the torchlight in great pits; no ser- 
disease called the Plague, in vice being performed over them; 
some of the unwholesome suburbs all men being afraid to stay for 
around London. News: was not a moment on the brink of the 
published at that time as it eeu graves. In the general 
now, and some people believed fear, children ran away from 
these rumours, and some dis-:their parents, and parents from 


believed them, and they were 
soon forgotten. But, in the 
month of May, one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-five, it began 
to be said all over the town that 
the disease had burst out with 
great violence in St. Giles’s, and 
that the people were dying in 
great numbers. This soon turned 
out to be awfully true. The 


‘their children. Some who were 
‘taken ill, died alone and without 
‘any help. Some were stabbed 
or strangled by hired nurses, 
-who robbed them of all their 
‘money and stole the very beds 
on which they lay. Some went 
mad, dropped from the windows, 
ran through the streets, and in 
‘their pain and frenzy flung them- 


roads outof London were choked selves into the river. 
up by people endeavouring to; These were not all the horrors 
‘escape from the infected city,:of the time. The wicked and 
and large sums were pee for any dissolute, in wild desperation, 
kind of conveyance. The disease: sat in the taverns singing roari 
soon spread so fast that it was songs, and were stricken as the 
necessary to shut up the houses drank, and went out and died. 
in which sick people were, and: The fearful and superstitious 
to cut them off from communica-' persuaded themselves that they 
tion with the living. Every one;saw supernatural sights — burn- 
of these houses was marked on;ing swords in the sky, gigantic 
the outside of the door with a'arms and darts. thers pre- 
red cross, and the words, Lord,'tended that at night vast crowds 
have mercy upon us! The streets'of ghosts walked round and 
were all deserted, grass grew in|round the dismal pits. One mad- 
the public ways, and there was man, naked, and carrying a 
a dreadful silence in the air.:brazier full of burning coals 
When night came on, dismal :upon his head, stalked through 
ramblings used to be heard, and the streets, crying out that he 
were the wheels of the; waaa Prophet, commissioned to 
death-carts, attended by men ‘denounce the vengeance of the 
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Lord on wicked London. An- 
other always went to and fro, 
eevee ‘Yet forty days, and 
London shall be sess ea i A 
third awoke the echoes in the 
dismal streets, by night and by 
day, and made the blood of the 
sick run cold, by calling out in- 
cessantly, in a deep, hoarse 
voice, “O, the great and dreadful 
God!” 

Through the months of July 
and Ee and September, the 
Great Plague raged more and 
more. Great fires were lighted 
in the streets, in the hope of 
atoEping the infection; but there 
was a plague of rain too, and it 
beat the fires out. At last, the 
winds which usually arise at that 
time of the year which is called 
the equinox, when day and night 
are 0 equal length all over the 
world, began to blow, and to 
purify the wretched town. The 
deaths began to decrease, the 
red crosses slowly to disappear, 
the fugitives to return, the shops 
to open again, pale frightened 
faces to be seen in the streets. 
The Plague had been in every 
part of England, but in close 
and unwholesome London it 
had killed one hundred thousand 
people. : 

1 this time, the Merry Mo- 
narch was as merry as ever, and 
as worthless as ever. All this 
time, the debauched lords and 
entlemen and the shameless 
ies danced and gamed and 
drank, and loved and hated one 
another, according to their merry 
ways. So little hamanity did the 
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government learn from the late 
affliction, that one of the first 
things the Parliament did when 
it met at Oxford (being as yet 
afraid to come to London), was 
to make a law, called the Five 
Mile Act, expressly directed 
against those poor ministers who 
in the time of the Plague, had 
manfully come back to comfort 
the unhappy people. This in- 
famous law, by forbidding them 
to teach in any school, or to 
come within five miles of any 
city, town, or village, doomed 
them to starvation and death. 

The fleet had been at sea, and 
healthy. The King of France 
was now in alliance with the 
Dutch, though his navy was 
chiefly employed in looking on 
while the English and Dutch 
fought. The Dutch gained one 
victory; and the English gained 
another and a greater; and 
Prince Rupert, one of the Eng- 
lish admirals, was out in the 
Channel one windy night, look- 
ing out for the French Admiral, 
with the intention of giving him 
something more to do than he 
had had yet, when the gale in- 
creased to a storm, and blew 
him into Saint Helen’s. That 
night was the third of September 
one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, and that wind fanned 
the Great Fire of London. 

It broke out at a baker's shop 
near London Bridge, on the spot 
on which the Monument now 
stands as a remembrance of 
those raging flames. It spread 
and spread, and burned and 
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burned, for three days. The ruins very much improved — 
nights were lighter than the built more regularly, more wide- 
days; in the day-time there was ly, more cleanly and carefully, 
animmense cloud of smoke, and and therefore much more healthi- 
in the night-time there was a ly. It might be far more healthy 
eat tower of fire ee up than it is, but there are some 
into the sky, which lighted the people in it still — even now, at 
whole country landscape for ten this time, nearly two hundred 
miles round. Showers of hot years later — so selfish, so pig- 
ashes rose into the air and fell headed, and so ignorant, that 
on distant places; flying sparks I doubt if even another Great 
carried the conflagration to great Fire would warm them ,up to do 
distances, and kindled it in their duty. 
twenty new spots at a time; The Catholics were accused of 
church steeples fell down with having wilfully set London in 
tremendous crashes; houses flames; one poor Frenchman, 
crumbled into cinders by the who had been mad for years, 
hundred and the thousand. The'even accused himself of having 
summer had been intensely hot with his own hand fired the first 
and dry, the streets were very house. There is no reasonable 
narrow, and the houses mostly doubt, however, that the fire was 
built of wood and plaster. No- accidental. An inscription on 
thing could stop the tremendous the Monument long attributed it 
fire but the want of more houses to the Catholics; but it is re- 
to burn; nor did it stop until the moved now, and was always a 
whole way from the Tower to malicious and stupid untruth. 
Temple Bar was a desert, com-. 
posed of the ashes of thirteen’ 
eee and cighty-nine ADELIZA CASTLE. 

This was a terrible visitation. Firry-xinz, Mushroom Road, 
at the time, and occasioned great Aladdin New Town: that is m 
loss and suffering to the two present address. The verbal di- 
hundred thousand burnt-out rections which my friends are re- 
people, who were obliged to lie quested to remember, when they 
in the fields under the open night wish to call, are the following: 
sky, or in hastily-made huts of Take an Aladdin New Town 
mud and straw, while the lanes esta omnibus, which puts you 
and roads were rendered im- down at The Swillwages, a large 

assable by carts which had/white tavern at the corner of 

roken down as they tried to Mushroom Road; turn down and 
save their goods. But the Fire take the third turning to the 
was @ great blessing to the City right, by the Wellington Arms— 
afterwards, for it arose from its being particular not to take the 
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second turning, which has at the It really is a beautiful house for 
corner the Nelson's Legs. if you the rent we are asked to pay; 
go dowm to the bottom of the and, as for the neighbourhood, 
read, you find a brick-field — that will improve wonderfully; 
yr an open space and airy. for the landlord said that Mush- 
here we are. The number you room Road is to be built forward 
have down in your memory and forward ina straight line. 80 
fifty-nine. But the houses having as to become quite a thorough- 
been built at intervals — now on fare connecting London with the 
one side of the way, now on eee And she had visions 
other — have been numbered as of holiday people strolling b 
they were built, without regard of anevening, Londonward, wit 
to order. So it has chanced that’ flowers in their hands. 
our title to be considered fifty-' ‘It isa famous house,” I said. 
nine is disputed by the select pre-'““By all means let us take it.” 
pe school over the way..I would gladly have sought re- 
he best plan is to remember fuge even in an oven from the hot 
that our fifty-nine is on the right-: persecution we had been suffer- 
hand side; and, if you come ing as lodgers; I, my wife, and 
soon, hile may know the house:our dear infant, Adeliza Jane. 
by a pile of bricks exactly oppo-;No Huguenot family ever en- 
site the aed window, and a:dured more at the hands of the 
large puddle, out of which you: Guises than we had suffered from 
step in at the gate. We have not the landladies of London. We 
been paved as yet; but we are;had been skinned; our joints had 
very well off for gas, being faced ; been half-roasted; our wine had 
by the Pigeon-pie and Brick, a' been watered; our coffee chico- 
large public-house which is, of ried; cats (they told us) had 
nights, really, 1 may say quite,/drunk our milk; rats (they de- 
illuminated. iclared) had eaten our candies. 
Arabella liked the house and Our beer ran away of its own ac- 
said, ‘Philander, my dear, they cord; we had to eat with knives 
are beautiful papers, quite in that would not cut, and with 
good taste,” ther Suffolk eyes forks deficient in prongs; off 
were delighted with the roses and dirty napery, for the clean table- 
the crocuses upon the walls)‘‘and cloths were always “atthe wash ;” 
everything is so clean; nobody we had been stretched out upon 
ever having lived in the place yet. racks in the form of knotted beds 
Then look at the cupboards, and: to undergo excruciating torment 
eeusider how nice it will be to: from the pincers of black execu- 
have an outdoor pantry. You tioners. At last we fled; and, 
know rile ibn meat amy heel Rocansanarita 3 at every aro 
spoiled in lodgings | ing kept; house is his castle, we sought the 
in closets near fre Litshes fire.| shelter of a castle of our own, 
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IT am quite sure that the Aus- peal to any countryman and 
tralian antiquary who shall here- ask, would he not himself have 
after write treatises on ancient thought so? 

London, will not be able, without .There was alittle row of semi- 
help, to picture accurately what detached dwarf villas, mear our 
has to be done and suffered by a' lodgings, which we thought might 
compact and respectable little holdus; I being short, the baby 
family — as for instance by that not large, and a servant we might 
composed of me and Arabella make it our business to find, if re- 
with our baby——when it hasmade quisite, of a size small enough to 
up its mind to set up house in fit the rooms. They were dull 
London. The world has heard in places to be sure, and very much 
what way I was driven to become! out of the way; among unknown 
a householder. There was no'new streets facing a road that 

eace of home for us in lodgings. | was not yet properly made; bein 

hen we determined to leave|partly flint, partly mud, an 

Mr. Poolby, I intended in an'chiefly oyster-shells. The houses 
active way to take a house at: were obviously very slight; but 
once, according to our means, | there was a bit of garden to each, 
furnish it at once, and go into it'and there was a tidiness about 
at once. There the business; the fashion of them by which we 
would be at an end. We had only! were pleased. A board in front 
to pay our money and to haveiof them bade us apply to Mr. 
our house. We had been already /Brixell, estate agent, ata given 
directed to half-a-dozen pretty|address. I resolved to call upon 
little places. We settled between|Mr. Brixell. “What,” I asked, 
ourselves that the rent.we would “might the rent be of those little 
pay should not exceed thirty; houses?” ‘Fifty guineas,” he 

ounds a year. Mr.Mannacrop, replied. Quietly setting down 
in Suffolk, paid, as we knew, the landlord as a lunatic, I said 
thirty pounds for a house that/that such a sum was more than I 
accommodated several grown up/desired to pay, explained my 
daughters and three servants;,;wish for any neat little house 
and had, also, attached to it al with enough rooms in it for a 
large garden and an orchard.}married couple, a baby, and a 
I had paid rents out of London, |servant, and my belief that thirty 
which induced me to believe that, pounds ought to supply such a 
after due allowance made for the want. Mr. Brixell, with a virtuous 
difference in the locality, a little look, told me that he had no 
house that would accommodate a dealings with regard to houses 
married couple and a baby, with under fifty pounds rental, and 
one servant, might be had in a placed his hand ontheknob of the 
London suburb for the price we door; through which I quietly 
determined upon paying. I ap- disa ed. nae * 
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I travelledearly the next morn- |— I visited more houses and saw 
ing to the chief local house agent more agents. The agents made it 
of Kensington New Town, and evident, even when they were 
begged to be informed of any ‘most polite, that they considered 
small house vacant in that dis-. a respectably dressed person ask- 
trict that would let at about ing for a house at thirty-five 
thirty-five poundsa year. I had pounds a year to bedoing a mean 
abandoned hope of finding any- action. Iwas told that I should 
thing at thirty. The agent an- not easily get what I wanted; al- 
swered me as if I were a beggar, though indeed there were such 
that he had nothing for me; and houses;. and sometimes as) 
Iwent away. Presently, passing passed through their books. If 
by a very humble-looking under- they cared to say more than that, 
taker’s shop, with which a small they advised me to pay forty or 
business of house agency ap- fifty pounce for a house larger 

red to be connected, Ithoashit than wanted, and to let part 
that 1 would make inquiry there; of it. 
but was retorted upon sharply by: ‘When you do that,” said one 
a small man in Hessian boots and of them, ‘“‘you may count upon 
a black waistcoat with black five pounds as ten.” 


sleeves, who informed me that, ‘1 don’t understand,” I said. 
there was nothing under forty. He replied blandly that every 
pounds on the “estate.” five pounds extra rent paid to a 


Changing the scene, I tried the landlord, was equivalent to ten 
neighbourhood of Paddington; pounds extra rent got for un- 
and, having been asked eighty furnished apartments from a 
pounds for the first house I ven- lodger. 

tured to inquire about, went to' Iam anirritable man, and the 
Bakesley and Wagg'’s Agency word lodger vexed me. I own I 
Office, where I saw the chief used a strong word. The agent 
clerk ;— an old woman. She gave shrugged his shoulders, and said 
me a couple of printed Hick etd, outa y there could be no harm in 
which entitled me to view two letting lodgings. ‘There is no 
houses, One In a terrace and the harm,” I said, ‘‘in letting blood; 
other in a row. The Terrace | but 1am nota leech and my wife 
found to exist only on the ticket. is not a landlady!” I walked 
It consisted for the present of the away in boiling dudgeon. Shall 
one house built far away out in'my darling little Suffolk beauty 
the fields; where, if we lived, the ever become mistress of alodging- 
Forty Thieves might get at us,'house? Shall she bring her mind 
and never need to chalk the doorito learn an infamous science; 
lest they should miss itwhen they: and forestall and regrate every 
came again. The house in the article that passes the street- 
Row was mean, dreary and dirty.;door on its way to her lodgers? 
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Will it ever come to pass that my! copper in it little larger than a. 
angel shall concoct fraudulent’ stew-pan, near which I supposed 
tariffs of tea, butter, eggs, and the kitchen was; but I could not 
oysters? Shall that sylph-like find that very requisite apart- 
form batten upon clandestine ment. Then I went up-stairs to 
pork-chops and upon porter, look for it; but it was not there. 
secretly abstracted from first- Finally I inquired of workmen on 
floors’ or front-parlours’ cella- adjoining premises; and learned 
rets? Shall the innocent cherub that there was no other kitchen 
now smiling in her cradle, be than that same little back-par- 
bred up in arts of prying and de- lour, which contained, I tell the 
ceit? Shall she be taught toread simple truth, no other con- 
back drawing-rooms’ letters by venience for caoking than a small 
the aid of dessert knives? Shall bedroom grate. It seemed as if it 
Adeliza be trained towatch single were not large enough for the 
gentlemen out of doors, in onlereboiling of water in any vessel 
that the maternal tea-pot may be more capacious than a shaving- 
enriched with extra scoops of pot; and the utmost range of its 
seven-and-six-penny green, orthe roasting powers must have been 
paternal cigar-case replenished the cooking of a herring held be- 
out of unlocked boxes of choice fore it on a fork. The builder 
Regalias? Never! of those houses knew what he 
other house-agent, who ad- was about. In each he supplied 
vertised in his window that he accommodation for three sets of 
had on his books houses renting lodgers and one landlady; who 
from thirty pounds upwards, told living in that little parlour, would 
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me, to my joy, that he had then 
on hand a house at thirty-two, 
the very thing for me. He gave 
me its address. I went at once. 
The outside was well-looking, the 
house new; being one of a new 
row. Those houses that were 
tenanted seemed to have dirty 
tenants; but I did not mind that. 
We should know how to be clean. 
I entered. Nice parlours, nice 
rooms above, and very nice 
rooms above that; the floors all 
planned to be let to lodgers, and 
the rooms made dul 
and attractive. But 


herself there nurse that little 
grate, and thereat cook for them 
all, and thereby do for them all, 
and therefrom wait upon them. 


Poor woman, I should pity her 
more than her victims, if I had 
never myself been a lod er. The 


thought of such a miserable land- 
lady entering my head in con- 
nexion with my adored Arabella 
caused me to escape from the 
house as if it had been on fire. 
While my search was in this 
hopeless condition; and, out of 


spacious many more thana hundred houses 
could not looked at I had found only four 


find the kitchen. I had seen a that might be app oes likely to 


very amall back-parlour with a suit.us, at last Ara 


ella andI took 
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a cab and visited the four houses | 
of which we had supposed that! our property to Mushroom Road. 
one might suit us. Number one; Ramparts and bastions of brick 
was @ light little villa cottage —: defend all the approaches, and 
so very light that we doubted we are further entrenched behind 
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Without delay we carried off 


whether it might not be blown 


away from over our heads some 
winter night. Number two was’ 


a house on ahill-top, built to be 


let in unfurnished lodgings, and’ 


therefore provided with a second 
kitchen on the first-floor. This 
house was large-roomed andairy ; 
but, inasmuch as it was already 
held by an army of occupation, 
consisting of a large family ‘that 
covered it with dirt and litter, my 
sposa was very much repelled 


by its appearance. Numberthree. 


was one of a row of compact and 
respectable little houses. 
rooms were very small; but we 
determined that we could,weather 
permitting, always keep our doors 
and windows open; aud, in every 
other respect, the house pleased 
us so entirely that we made up 


our minds to take it. On our way 
to the landlord we looked in: 
casually at number four, Mush-: 


room Road; and, casually chan- 
ia aed minds, suddenly took it. 
t offered us, for thirty-six pounds 
rent, six large airy and whole- 
some rooms, with as much kitchen 
accommodation added as we 
might, with little care and con- 
trivance, make to suffice. The 
house was cheap; because Alad- 
din New Town is not a distin- 
deer neighbourkood, and the 
ick-field from which it rises 
does not raise the rents of houses 
round about itas if itwere a park. 


The 


‘a chain of puddles, which are our 
moats. It once occurred to us to 
call our abode Rosamond’s 
Bower; since its situation is 80 
very mazy that it can be found 
only by the help of the clue I 
have already given; but, as the 
house has a battlemeatad coping, 
we have thought better to call it 
what it really 1s, our castle; and, 
in expressing that sentiment, we 
have been prompted by a natural 
desire to strengthen the cement 
of home by an allusion to our 
darling child; we therefore name 
it ApeuizaA Castitr. The words 
are not yct painted on the stucco 
at the gate; but they soon will 
be; for the landlord himself, an 
influential writer and grainer of 
the neighbourhood, has promised 
to emblazon our castle at the 
small cost of fourpence per 
letter. 

: We had not been long estab- 
lished, before we discovered that 
ours is a half-noisy thoroughfare. 

‘Every man who has shifted much 
about in London, knows that a 
half noisy thoroughfare is much 
more excruciating than a wholly 
noisy one. Upon the edge of 


‘Oxford Street you may doze.as 


by the margin of the sea: your 


‘ear becomes accustomed to the 
uniform roar, and soon almost 
:ceases to heed it. 
“BOt very 
‘available method of confusing 


But a half 
thoroughfare brings e 
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and distracting human ears to then sung by the whole strength 
bear upon you; heightening the of the company; organs; boys 
effect of every bit 0 uproar by a: whistling ‘Pop goes the Weasel.” 
dull setting of silence. Every|Saturday, street fights and 
omnibus seems to run its wheels:shouts; extra carts, (butchers’ 
over your head; every new burst carts very aggravating); German 
of cabs and waggons outof doors band; Ethiopians; hurdy-gurdy; 
is a new outrage upon the repose harps and accordions; _brain- 
within. Instead of the one noise crushing machine; knife-grinder 
running through the day,youhave (most excruciating); Finnan had- 
two hundred noises at two hun- docks; hearthstones; and “Pop 
dred intervals in the day. When goes the Weasel” until eleven 
wegot baby to sleep afterdinner, o'clock at night. 

there came punctually a series' However, despite all our an- 
of special nuisances that had noyances, we get on pretty well 
their regular days for disturbing in AdelizaCastle. I believe there 
her; and we came to know their is afloat some London aphorism 
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times. On Monday evenings there 
was a horn; after which (sepa- 
rate concern) a German band; 
organs; boys whistling ‘Pop 

oes the Weasel.” ‘Tuesday, 

thiopian serenaders; organs; 
boys whistling ‘“‘Pop goes the 
Weasel.” Wednesday, a detach- 
ed performer on the bones; a 
brain-crushing machine drawn 
by a donkey — a man on a plat- 
form grinding all our heads in it; 


that the rent paid by a house- 
holder should represent about 
the sixth part of his income. A 
money-making City bachelor who 
has few friends and sees no com- 
pany, is thus often to be found 
tenanting a mansion which is as 
well fitted for him as a cocoa nut 
shell would be fitted forthe cover 
of a filbert. We ought to fit our 
houses to the sizeof our families, 
our wants, and habits with as 


other organs; band of Scotch much regard to accuracy as we 
fiddlers, scraping and scratching show when buying clothes to fit 
hideous ere nebere with unrosin- our bodies. When we go to the 
ed horse-hair; boys whistling tailor’s we do not enter into com- 
‘Pop goes the Weasel.” Thurs- petition with each other who 
day, ophicleides, cornopeans, shall buy the widest trousers. 
and trombones; Indian beating The stout man takes, if he needs 
tom-tom; acrobats and two it, more room than his neighbour, 
drums; organs; boys whistling although he may not be so well 
‘‘Pop goes the Weasel.” Friday, able to buy the cloth. 

Ethiopian serenaders; psalm-' I do not know whether the 
singing by an old man playing house- agents, whom IL found 
the violincello, with two girls in counselling men of small desires 
white tuckers, every two lines to be ambitious and to let lod- 
first read by the old man, and gings, follow or lead the move- 
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ment against which I am protest- over another’s heads; and might 
ing. I have no doubt, for my plan our house architecture so as 
own part, that without (horrible to have more real homes than 
reference!) letting apartments, I there are nowamong us. The hint 
could pay a rental of two hun- furnished by the “flats” of Edin- 
dred a-year, if I could persuade burgh and by the étages of Paris 
myself and my Arabella to live might be followed in London. 
on the parsley and nasturtiums Although one roof covers each of 
which are coming up with re- these residences, they are as 
markable vigour in the back separate and inaccessible to 
garden. I do not choose, how-/neighbours as detached dwell- 
ever, to take bricks in licu of ines are. In Edinburgh flats or 
bread. And I thoroughly believe! floors are called “houses,” and 
that any builder who now plans! houses they are, separated hori- 
houses with an eye to the Apart-'zontally as well as perpendicu- 
ments Furnished into which they larly by deadened floors as well 
may be parcelled, would do no‘as by party walls; the wide stone 
ill service to himself if he would: stairs by which they are entered 
set himself to increase the! being 80 many vertical streets. 
number of London houses small’ Arabella tells me that it is an 
enough, and modest enough in absurd thing to suppose that], at 
their rental to form fair, honest,’my age, can make a Peter the 
and independent homes; the rent Hermit of myself, and carry on 
of which could be paid without! muchlonger my Quixotic struggle 
strain by men who support fami- to procure emancipation for the 
lies on incomes varying between lodger. I am a lodger now no 
two hundred and three hundred longer. Let another rise and 
and fifty pounds a year. The speak. Sobeit. 1 pause to hear 
want of accommodation set forth him. 
in this narrative forces great! 
numbers of us little-incomed men 

into a false position. There are: 
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As we grope through the men- 


many wives in London — ladies. 


by birth and training — whose 
homes are marred, and who are 
made landladies in spite of them- 


tal gloom of the Dark Ages, 
stumbling over the lamentable 
ruins of libraries, and schools 


selves, because there is not and arts, it is sometimes the good 
enough house accommodation of fortune of the student to see, 


the kind that suits their hus- 
bands’ means. I will not calcu- 


late what would be the areca of-amon 


London if we all had detached 
and independent homes; but we 
must in some measure live one 


glittering at his feet, a jewel of 
‘price and brilliancy — plittariing 
the crushed and irrecog- 
nisable fragments of arts gone 
‘by, and the gross and clumsy pa- 
'raphernalia of a barbarian epoch. 
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As bright a jewel as ever shone 
in a century of intellectual dark- 
ness and ignorance was @ man 
admired, revered, beloved, hated, 
followed, celebrated in his own 
age ; and who has been famous 
to successive ages and to this age 
almost universally, not for what 
he had the greatest cause to 

ound his fame upon — for his 
earning, his eloquence, or his 

hilosophy — but for being the 

ero of one of the most romantic 
love stories the world ever wept 
at — for being Abelard, the hus- 
band of Heloise. 

The story of Abelard and He- 
loise, if it be not universally 
known, is at least universally 

ublic. That a thing can be the 
atter without being the former I 
need only call Dr. Johnson (in 
his criticism on Kenrick) to prove. 
IEvery pair of lovers throughout 
the civilised world have heard of 
Abelard and Heloise. ‘They are 
as familiar in the mouth as ii 
and Leander, Pyramus 


beyond their names, and the fact 
that they were lovers, not one 


ero 
and ‘and this is but a trumpery imita- 
Thisbe, Cupid and Psyche, Darby | 
and Joan, Jobson and Nell. Yet, 
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over the philosophic sentimenta- 
lities of La Nouvelle Heloise. 
The names, indeed, of these im- 
mortal lovers are on the lips of 
the whole civilised world; but of 
the man Abelard and of the 
woman Heloise, what they really 
were like, and what they really 
did and suffered, the knowledge 
of the vast majority of readers is 
very limited indeed. Their re- 
nown has been transmitted from 
century to century with the triple 
consecration of genius, passion, 
and misfortune; yet their works 
have been forgotten, and the his- 
tory of their lives has become a 
tradition rather than a chronicle. 

It is remarkable, as showing 
how much of our acquaintance 
with the subject of this paper — 
in oy at least — is purely 
legendary, that in the voluminous 
catalogue of the library of the 
British Museum there is but one 
work to be found in English con- 
cerning Abelard and Heloise; 
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tion of Pope’s poetical version of 
the letters. Scattered through 
the various biographical dictio- 
naries are sundry meagre notices 


person in twenty knows much/of Abelard and his spouse. These 
about any of these personages.‘are all founded upon the only 
Every visitor to Paris has seen: English work of importance on 
the Gothic tomb of Abelard and ‘this topic that I have been en- 
Heloise inthe cemetery of Pérela abled to meet with (and the Mu- 
Chaise. Every reader of Pope seum does not possess it): “‘ The 
will remember his exquisite poe- History of the lives of Abeillard 
tical paraphrase oft Heloise’s and Heloisa, by the Reverend 
epistles to Abelard. Every stu-' Joseph Berrington: Basle, seven- 
dent of the urbane and self-de-|teen hundred and ninety-three.” 
vouring Jean Jacques Rousseau; This is an excellent book, con- 


e 


has once wept and now yawns|taining, in addition to the bio- 
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._,, Sensible translations of little more than translate the re- 
e Astoria calamitaium of Abe- marks of the most recent French 
lard, and of Heloise’s letters; writers thereupon. Herr Fessler, 
but the good clergyman haz not in the true spirit of a metaphysi- 
thought it worth his while to con- cal dittérateur, has taken the sub- 
sult the authorities contemporary ject up in the most orthodox style 
with his hero and heroine; and of Fog; descanting, and doubt- 
has, in writing their lives, taken ing, and re-doubting, until the 
for granted as historical and Fog becomes positively imper- 
authentic all the romantic fig- vious; and Abelard disappears 
ments of a certain clerical rascal, entirely within it, leaving nothing 
one Dom Gervaise, formerly a| before the eyes but a hazy mass 
Trappist, but who had beeniof black letters sprawling over 
drummed out of that austere so- | whitey-brown pages, in a stitched 
ciety; and who, im seventeen | cover of blue sugar-paper. The 
hundred and twenty, published a; third sage, Herr Feuerbach (Leip- 
“History of Peter Abeillard, Ab-' sic, eighteen hundred and forty- 
bot of St. Gildas, and of Eloisa four\, is yet bolder in his meta- 
his wife.” This work was inter- physical obscurity. His book is 
esting and piquant certainly; but:called “Abelard and Heloise;” 
in it the plain facts of the case‘ but, beyond these names dimly 
were, for purely bookselling pur-!impressed on the title-page, the 
poses, overlaid with a farrago of;beings they stand for are not 
romance and legendary ole ie eee mentioned again through- 
However, Mr. Berrington’s well-'| out the work, and M. de Remusat 
meaning quarto, and the dictio-, conjectures that by Abelard and 
nary memoirs founded upon it,'Heloise, the foggy Herr means 
together with Pope and his imi-!Artand Humanity. This is ducus 
tator, are all the authorities we ,a non lucendo with a vengeance! 
can muster on this world-known! In France, however, to make 
theme. One would imagine that! amends, the lives and writings of 
the Germans — fond as they are this unhappy pair have been a 
of sentimental metaphysics —jfertile theme for the most illus- 
would have eagerly seized upon 'trious of modern French scholars. 
the history of Abelard for eluci-. The accomplished Madame Gui- 
dation and disquisition. Yct it zot, the academicians Villenave 
will scarcely be credited that: and Philaréte-Chasles, the erudite 
only three German authors of any Bibliophile Jacob (Paul Lacroix), 
note have thought it worth while have all written, and written well, 
to write at any length about‘on the subject of Maitre Pierre. 
Maitre Pierre and his wife. Herr Nor must we forget M. Victor 
Moritz Carriere has undertaken Cousin, who, in eighteen hundred 
to eliminate Abelard’s system of'and thirty-six, first published a 
philosophy ; in which he has done' work from the pen of Abelard 
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himself, the Sic et non and the | 
Ode Flehiles, or Songs of Lamen- 
tation of Abelard, from a manu-| 
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lemical dispute, he was a poet, a 
musician, a philosopher, a jurist; 
a scholar unrivalled; a dialecti- 
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script which had been recently cian unmatched, a theologian, 
discovered in the Vatican library.| whose mouth — as his adversa- 
The earliest of the modern writers, ries confessed — was only to be 
upon Abelard was the famous closed by blows. His profound 
and brilliant Bussy-Rabutin; the learning, his commanding elo- 
latest M. Charles de Remusat;. quence, the charms of his con- 
who, in eighteen hundred and. versation, the beauty of his per- 
forty-six, published in Paris a;son, the purity of his morals — 
voluminous and elaborate work. until bis fatal passion — made 
entitled Abelard. No; not the last.: him the delight, and wonder, and 


M. de Remusat is but the penul-. 
timate; for, even as we write, 
comes the announcement that the 
great master of philosophical bio- 
graphy, M. Guizot himself, has 
entered the lists, and has added 
his Abelard to the distinguished 
catalogue. 

Yet, with all this, the story of 
the lives of Abelard and Heloise 
remains to be written. Elaborate. 
as M. de Remusat’s work is, it. 
is more a scholarlike explanation: 
and examination of the system of 
philosophy and theology pro- 
fessed and taught by Roar 
than a life-history of the Abbot 
of St. Gildas, and the Abbess of 
the Paraclete. The field is yet 
open for a history of the lives 
and adventures, the fortunes and 
misfortunes of Abelard and He- 
loise; of Abelard, more especial-. 
Ph could his history be separated | 
rom that of his partner in joy 


ae of France, and of Europe. 
fe was the only man among 
crowds of schoolmen and scho- 
liasts, and casuists and sciolists 
who was wise enough to compre- 
hend, and bold enough to defend 
the sublime doctrine of Plato, 
‘that God is the seat of ideas, 
as space is the seat of bodies, 
and that the soul was an emana- 
tion of the divine essence, from 
whom it imbibed all its ideas; 
but that having sinned, it was 
degraded from its first estate, 
and condemned to an union with 
the body, wherein it is confined 
as ina prison; that its forgetful- 
ness of its former ideas was the 
natural consequence of that 
penalty; and that the benefit of 
religion consists in repairing this 
loss by gradually leading ‘back 
the soul to its first conceptions.” 
This doctrine, in contra-distine- 
tion to the ridiculous figments of 


and misery —for Abelard was the the Nominalists. and Realists, 

glory of his age. Far removed and Conceptualists of his age; 

above those obscure school-men this the philosophy of Plato — 

of the Middle Ages whose names illustrated by the polemics of 

are only dimly remembered now ‘Aristotle, enriched bythe schools 

In connexion with some vain po-:of Alexandria, and afterwards 
Household Words. XXU. 19 
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matured by Mallebranche, Des- gun to settle, attracted by the 
cartes, and Leibnitz—was taught already considerable renown of 
by Peter Abelard to thousands of the Lutetia of the Gauls. To- 
scholars of every nation in the wards the left bank the Petit Pont 
twelfth century, while the Nor- led to the foot of that hill, then, 
man Kings of England were lay-jas now, crowned by a church de- 
ing waste their own dominions to/dicated to St. Génévieve, the 
make hunting forests for their'patroness of Paris. The neigh- 
beasts of venery; while princes’ bouring meadows or pres (parti- 
and emperors were signing pro-jcularly towards the foot of the 
clamations with their “mark,” l’etit Pont) became gradually fre- 
made by their gauntlet -fingers. quented by the scholars, or stu- 
dipped in ink; while the blackest'deuts, or clercs, who attended 
ignorance, the most brutal vio-,the scholastic concourse in the 
lence, the grossest and most de-: Cité. The number of these noisy 
basing superstition, overran the and turbulent young men, always 
fairest portion of Europe. The.increasing, secon overflowed the 
friends of Abelard were the no-:confined limits of the Cité. So 
blest of the noble; his admirers, they crossed the Petit Pont into 
{he fairest of the fair; his very,the meadows at the foot of the 
adversaries were popes, saints, |hill of St. Génévieve — first to 
and martyrs. {play and gambol and fight on its 
Inthe year of grace eleven hun-i pleasant green sward; afterwards 
dred and eighteen, when Louis:— when inns and lodging-houses 
the Fat was king of the French were built for their accommoda- 
people, the metropolis was en-: tion — to dwell in them. Thus, 
tirely contained in that space: opposite the city of commerce 
which at the present day forms: grew up little by little a city of 
one of its smallest sections — the; learning; and, betwixt the two, 
Cité of Paris. In this famous is-| maintained its grim state the city 
land, dividing, as all men know,: of law and the priesthood. The 
the river Seine into two arms, quarter inhabited by the students 
were concentrated all the gran-;came soon to be denominated le 
deurs of the kingdom — the: Pays Latin, and it is thus called 
church, the royal palace, the law,’ to the day | live and write in. 
the schools. These powers had In the Cité, opposite to the 
here their seat. Two bridges sovereigns palace — where in 
united the Island to the two those days the sovereign himself 
shores of the river. The Grand.administered justice, and where 
Pont led to the right bank, to-;in these days justice is yet ad- 
wards the quarter where, between: ministered im his name — stood 
the ancient churches of St. Ger-|the great metropolitan church of 
main }'Auxerrois and St. Gervais, Notre Dame; and, around it, were 
a few forcign merchants had be-jranged fifteen other churches, 
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like soldiers guarding theirqueen. most beloved in the Cité. Old 
Notre Dame, or at least the suc-|men uncovered as he passed; wo- 
cessor of the first Basilica, yet/men at the doors held out their 
frowns over the Cité in massive little children to him; maidens 
immensity; but, of the fifteen!above drew aside the curtains 
churches, not one vestige ee their latticed casements, 
mains. Here, in the shadows of|and blushingly glanced down- 
these churches and of the cathe-| wards towards hic The men and 
dral; in dusky cloisters; in som-|the children all pressed to see, 
bre halls; upon the shadowy!and stretched their necks to hear, 
lawns of high-walled gardens,|and shouted when they had seen 
went and came a throng of stu-}and heard Maitre Pierre — the 
dents of all degrees, of all occn-| famous Abelard — as he went by. 
pations, of all nations. The fame! He was now thirty-nine years 
of the schools of Paris drew to-jold. He was the son of Beranger, 
rards them (as in one depart-jthe seigneur of his native place, 
ment, medicine, they do still:| Pallet, near Nantes in Brittany, 
scholars from every land on the! where he was born in the year 
face of the yet discovered globe.;one thousand and seventy-nine. 
Here, amidst the confusions of He was the eldest son; but, no 
costumes, and ranks, and lan-! sooner had the time arrived for 
guages, and ages, glided solemn! him to choose a profession, than, 
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priests and = sage — professors. 
Above them all, pre-eminent, un- 
rivalled, unquestioned in his in 
tellectual sovereignty, moved a 
man in the prime of life, with a 
broad and massive forehead, a 
proud and piercing glance, a 
manly gait, whose beauty yet 
preserved the brilliancy of youth, 
while admitting to participate 
with it the deeper hues of ma- 
turity. The simple elegance of 
his manners, alternately atfable 
and haughty, an imposing yet 
graceful presence; the respectful 
curiosity of the multitudes whom 
he did not know, the enthusiastic 
admiration of the multitudes he 
did know, who hung upon his 
words, all announced in him the 
most powérful in the schools, the 
most illustrious in the land, the 


}schewing arms — the profession 
jot every seigneur's eldest born — 
rhe openly avowed his preference 
‘for letters and philosophy. He 
‘abandoned his birthright to his 
ibrothers, and returned to his 
studies with renewed assiduity. 
lie had soon mastered all, and 
‘nore than he could be taught in 
‘the schools of Brittany, and ac- 
cordingly removed to the Univer- 
sity of Paris; where he studied 
under William of Champeaux, 
afterwards bishop of Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and who subsequently 
became a monk of Citeaux. This 
reverent man was the most re- 
nowned dialectician of his time, 
but he soon found a rival, and 
nexta master, in Abelard. Warm 
friends at first, their friendship 
changed to the bitterest enmity: 
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a public q#arrel took place be-|the philosopher — of that phase 
nat et them, in consequence of, of his character which bas hecn 
which Abelard removed from,obscured and almost extin- 
Paris, first to Melun and next to: guished by the ghastly brilliancy 
Corbeil; in both of which retreats of his passion for the niece of the 
he was followed by crowds of ad-.Canon Fulbert. All who know 
miring and enthusiastic scholars..the names of Abelard and He- 
After a sojourn for the benefit of loise know the tragical history of 
his health in his native Brittany, their loves. 

he returned to Paris having been: After his marriage the forlorn, 
absent two years. A reconcilia- broken, and ruined victim, who 
tion was effected between him had once been the renowned 
and William de Champeaux, and Maitre Pierre, retired to the 
Abelard next opened a school of Abbey of St. Denis, to hide in the 
rhetoric. It speedily became the cloister his misery and his re- 


most famous school in Europe.. 
Of this school were Guy de: 
Chatel, afterwards cardinal and 
pope under the title of Celestine 
the Second; Peter Lombard, bi-! 
shop of Paris; Godetroye, bishop | 
of Auxerre; Berenger, bishop of 
Poitiers; and the holy abbot of 
Clairvaux, the great St. Bernard 
himself. In this school Abelard. 
taught logic, metaphysics, phy-, 
sics, mathematics, astronomy, 
morals, and philosophy. His lec- , 
tures were attended by all that. 


inorse. He became a Benedictine 
monk. Previous to his inclaus- 
tration, however, he prevailed 
Das Heloise to take the veil. 
She obeyed the mandate of him 
whom she yet loved with all the 
fondness and fervour of their 
first fatal passion; but she did so 
with a breaking heart. The> 
cloister was a refuge to Abelard; 
to Heloise it was a tomb. Youn 

(not eat years old), beautiful, 
accomplished, she felt her life in 
every limb — she saw herself 


Paris could loast of nobility, of;condemned to a living death. 
beauty, of learning, and piety. {She who had pictured to herself 
If Abelard had died in his'a life of refined luxury and 
golden prime, at thirty-nine splendour; of pee perchance, 
years of age, it would have been with him to whom she had given 
well, But Wisdom had decided her whole heart, the ornament of 
otherwise. Pride was to be hum-, courts and cities, had before her 
bled, the mighty werc to fall, and the dreary prospect of a life-long 
- wisdom and learning were to be dungeon. 
a mockery, a@ warming and The sojourn of Abelard in the 
example to the meanest. Abbey of St. Denis was not long 
It is not my purpose to tell the and not happy. Now that his 
miserable love story of Abelard glory was departed; that his re- 
and Heloise. I wish to treat of putation for sanctity ‘and purity 
Peter Abelard, the scholar and of manners was tarnished; those 
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who had long been his enemies, Corinth; the monks opposed 
but whose carpings and croak- their authority, one Hilduin, who 
ings had been rendered inaudible had been abbot of St. Denis in 
by the trumpet voice of his elo- the reign of Louis le Debonnaire. 
quence, arose in numbers around Maitre Pierre contemptuous] 
him, and attacked him with that replied that he could not thin 
persevering ferocity — which of allowing the testimony of an 
cowards only possess. He was |i orant friar to weigh against 
assaulted by the weakest and/that of a writer who was revered 
most contemptible. The most for his learning and piety by 
ignorant monks of the ignorant, princes, and kings, and pontiffs. 
brotherhood of Saint Denis| ‘his so enraged the monks that 
hastened in their presumption to, they complained to the king and 
challenge his arguments and to to the archbishop of Paris. ‘They 
question his orthodoxy. He was drew down upon the unfortunate 
accused of heresy, of deism, of Abelard royal reproofs and ec- 
antheism, of Arianism — of a} clesiastical censures; and, not 
eee of doctrinal crimes, and:content with this, they positively 
eventually expelled the order.'scourged him as a heretic and 
The dispute which led to his re-| blasphemer ! 
moval or rather expulsion from| New troubles were yet tocome. 
St. Denis was as ridiculous as it: A book he had written, called 
was av pursued, and its re- The Introduction to Theology, 
lation will serve to show the futi- was declared by his enemies to 
litics of monastic erudition in the be full of heresies. He was cited 
days of Abelard. before the Council of Soissons, 
ne day as Maitre Pierre was'badgered with interrogatories, 
reading the Commentary of the threatened, rebuked; and was 
Venerable Bede upon the Acts of compelled to burn the obnoxious 
the Apostles, he came to a pas-' book with his own hands. It is 
sage in which the holy commen-/upon record that Abelard wept. 
tator stated that Denis the Areo- lt must have been no ordinary 
peu was bishop of Corinth,! sorrow to have brought the tears 
and not of Athens. Now the’ welling from the eyes of the stern 
founder of the abbey of St. Denis' philosopher. Love and pride and 
(the saint with his head under his good name among men lay all 
his arm) was, according to the! a-bleeding. A hangman's brazier 
showing of his own ‘“Gesta,”} and a hangman's otice were all 
bishop of Athens; and according the rewards of long years of pa- 
to the monks of St. Denis he wasitient study and research and 
also that same Areopagite whom soul-engrossing meditation. The 
St. Paul converted. Abelard’ glory of the schools, the master 
ees Bede to show that the of masters, was reduced to the 
eopagite was bishop of,level of a convicted libeller; 
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lashed like a hound, driven forth Her learning and renown had al- 
from among his fellow men like a ready elevated her to be the 
Leper or a Pariah. Abbess of the convent of Argen- 
unted about from place to teuil, in which Abelard had 
place; pursued by mandates, placed her; but Suger, the Abbot 
censures and decrees; without: of St. Denis, had laid a claim 
shelter, without resources, al- against the lands and buildings 
most without bread, Abelard hid attached to it; and she ac- 
himself in a solitude near Troyes. cordingly availed herself of the 
Here, in a barren and desolate asylum provided for her by 
heath, he built with his own Abelard. 
hands a wretched hovel of mud) Abelard was not happy in his 
and wattles. This hovel was new position. He found himself 
afterwards to become the Para- ina barbarous district. His con- 
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clete. 

Unable to dig, ashamed to beg, 
yet compelled to seek some means 
of subsistence, Abelard com- 
menced expounding the Scrip- 
tures for his daily bread. He 
soon gathered round him a con- 
siderable body of scholars. Be- 
fore long their numberamounted 
to upwards of three thousand! 
Some rays of his ancient glories 
seemed to return to him. From 
the fees he received from his 
scholars he was enabled to build 
a chapel and convent, which he 


‘vent was rudely built and scan- 
‘tily furnished. His monks were 
dissolute and insubordinate. 
When he endeavoured to rebuke 
their excesses, and to reform 
their wav of life, he was met with 
taunts of the scandals of his past 
life. Yet here heremained during 
many years; and here he com- 
posed the pathetic poems called 
the Oda Flebiles — the Songs of 
Weeping; in which, under a thin 
vein of biblical fiction, he poured 
forth his own unutterable woes. 
Here he reccived, afterthe silence 


dedicated to the Holy Trinity. of years, those impassioned Ict- 
But his enemies were inde- ters from Heloise, which will be 
fatigable. The dedication was read and wept over in all time. 
declared heretical; and, to ap- He replied to her; but in a stiff, 
pease his adversaries, Abelard constrained and frigid tone. The 
changed the name of his convent man’s heart was dead within him. 
to that of the Paraclete or Con- His misery was so immense that 
solation. When, at length, the selfishness of his grief can be 
wearied with continual disputes pardoned. To the expressions of 
and vexations, Abelard accepted endearment, the written caresses 
the Abbacy of St. Gildas-des- that reached o’cr hundreds of 
Rhuys, in the diocese of Vannes, leagues, he could only return 
he signified to Heloise his desire philosophic injunctions to resig- 
that she should take possession nation, and devout maxims and 
of the Paraclete with her nuns. discourses. //e was her “ best be- 
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loved,” her “life.” She was his passed the brief remaining time 
‘‘dear sister in the Lord.” He he had yet to live. And in the 
took considerable interest in the priory of St. Marcel an 

rosperity of the Paraclete. He establishment dependent upon 
Feanied a rule of discipline for the monastery of Cluny — Peter 
the guidance of the sisterhood; Abelard died in the year eleven 
he even visited the Paraclete. hundred and forty-two, being 
After several years, Abelard saw then sixty-three years old. He- 
Heloise again. He was no longer loise survived him twenty-one 
Abelard; but the abbot of years. Their son, Astrolabius, 
St. Gildas: she no longer Heloise, survived his father, but not his 
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but the abbess of the Paraclete. 


There were visitations, benedic-: 


tions, and sermons; and so they 
met and so they parted. 

His enemies again renewed 
their attacks — his heresies were 
again brought against him. A 

reat ecclesiastical council was 
held at Sens, before which 
Abelard was summoned. There, 
his principal adversary was the 
abbot of Clairvaux, the great 
St. Bernard. He was held up to 
execration as an abbot without 
monks, without morals, without 
faith; as a married friar; as the 
hero of a disgraceful amour. 
Saint Bernard compared him to 
Arius — to Nestorius — to Pela- 

ius. He was fully condemned. 
ilis life was threatened. He ap- 
pealed to Rome. “Shall he who 


denies Peter's faith take refuge: 
behind Peter's chair?” exclaimed | 


mother. He died a monk. 

The remains of Abelard were, 
in the first instance, interred at 
St. Marcel. They were reclaimed 
by Heloise; and, the reclamation 
having been allowed by Peterthe 
Venerable, the corpse was re- 
moved to the Paraclete, where it 
was buried. The tradition runs, 
that when Heloise died, her body 
was deposited in the same tomb; 
and that, as the corpse was 
lowered into the vault, the 
skeleton of the dead Abelard 
opened its arms to receive her. 
The truth, however, is that they 
were not at first buried together. 
It was not till fourteen hundred 
and ninety - seven that Catherine 
de Courcelles, seventeenth 
abbess of the Paraclete, caused 
their remains to be placed in one 
eofin. This double coffin was 
discovered and exhumed at the 


St. Bernard. His appeal was at French Revolution; and the po- 
length ungraciously allowed, and pular fury which destroyed the 
he set out for Rome. But on his convent of the VParaclete re- 
way thither, ‘weary and old of spected the bones of Abelard and 
service,” he was induced to ac- Heloise. After many changes of 
cept the asylum offered him by domicile, the bones were removed 
Peter the Venerable in the in the year eighteen hundred to 
monastery of Cluny. There, in. the garden of the Museum of 
prayer and mortification, he: French monuments in Paris, 
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Hence, in eighteen hundred and ' 


seventeen, they were finally re-. 
moved to the cemetery of Pére la 
Chaise, where they were placed 
beneath a monument formed 
from the ruins of the Paraclete. 
Their names are alternately 
engraved on the plinth, together 
with these Greek words: — AEI 


LSYMITENAEPMENOI, or AIl- 
ways United. 
THE NORTHERN WIZARD. 


My Wizard presides over by 
far the greater portion of our 
manufactures. eis the prime 
minister of your wealthy sugar- 
refiners; he is the right hand of 
your opulent brewers; the con- 
fidential adviser of all sensible 
farmers; the factotum of the iron 
manufacturers; the enamellers 
and papier wince makers cannot 
possibly do without him; he is 
always in demand amongst calico- 
printers; and dyers, bleachers, 
and calenderers can no more do 
without him than they could 
dispense with the air they 
breathe. They would not offend 
him for half their wealth. My 
Wizard is a worker in huge 
caverns of smoke, in gulfs of 
fire and in oceans of insidious 

ases — a philosopher, who if 
he does not by a touch of his 
wand convert stones into pure 
gold; yet he transmutes the 
ugliest, most unseemly blocks. 
a useless rock and mineral into 
ood , 


potent agents of into : 


wonder-working subtle fluids, or, 
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deadly gases, or brightly shining 
crystals. 

My Wizard is employed in the 
vicinity of such cities as Man- 
chester and Glasgow, in the 
production of dyes and dye-tests, 
of salts, acids, and pleachin 
substances necessary in the dif- 
ferent stages of the manufacture 
of cotton yarn or cotton goods. 


.The vast extent of his works, 
ithe enormous quantities of che- 
‘micals he produces, and the 


astonishing results of his la- 
bours, are well worthy a few 
moments’ consideration, as af- 
fording perhaps the best guide 
to the magnitude of those other 
branches of industry of which 
these are but the incidental off- 
shoots. 

A Wizard of whose operations 
I ain now writing is to be found 
busily employed in the wonder- 
workings of his craft within the 
city of Glasgow. Amidst the 
busy life, the ceaseless din, the 
mee da smoke of that large 
town, his temple rears its lofty 
head high above the roofs of 
other tenements. Far out at sea, 
for many 4 league by land, the 
traveller sees uae seems at first 
a giant finger pointing to the 
clouds. Looking at this nearer 
one might imagine it to be the 
Gld Monument gone down from 
Fish Street Hill for change of 
air, and tuken to smoking. I 
have no sort of hesitation in af- 
firming that there is not such 
another chimney as that in the 
wide world, and I don't care 
where you look for it, If ever 
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Cheops had wanted to give a 
little ventilation to the dwellers 
in the Gizeh Pyramids; if ever 
any Ninevite Soyer had com- 
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‘isnot guano. If we follow these 
‘heavily loaded waggous, we shall 
find that they are driven towards 
‘the King of the Chimneys — right 


menced making soup for the mil-- into my Wizard’s great iron- 


lion, 
Koyunjik, most assuredly er 
would have erected some suc 
monster shaft as that which over- 
tops the Uld Cathedral church 
of the good city of Glasgow. 
Those of my readers who may 


not have seen this Titan piece of, 


brickwork may perhaps form 


some conception of its dimen-: 


sions, when 1 mention that it 
measures one hundred and twenty 
feet in circumference at its base, 
and cost the enormous sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds in its 
erection. So gigantic is it and 
its subsidiary feeding-flues, that 
a coach and four might easily be 
driven along the main tunnel 
which connects this structure 
with the many fiery furnaces in 
my Wizard's establishment — ay, 
and with plenty of luggage on 
the roof too. 

The traveller who takes his 
leisure along the busy wharves 
on the banks of the Cl 
sce, among the many ships dis- 
charging their cargoes there, 


one or two from which strange-: 


looking lumps of a dirty rough 
stone-like substance are being 
removed. Waggons are being 
loaded with it in rapid succes- 
sion, as though it had been some 
product of great value. It is too 
earthy to bea building material, 
it can't be anything to eat, and 
the spectator feels certain that it 


de may. 


in the great halls of, bound gates. 


i Within, amidst the Babel 
‘sounds and sights that meet our 
senses, let us endeavour to under- 
stand what all this busy world is 
‘doing. The first place is the 
laboratory or test room — the 
very inner sanctuary of this 
wizardom — full of curious little 
earthen pots, porcelain pans, 
glass cups, and metallic dishes. 
There is a mysterious sort of 
Flemish stove in this terrible 
cook-shop, at which fifty kinds 
of supernatural stews are being 
concocted by the aid of as many 
different charcoal and gas fur- 
naces. <A quiet gentleman — 
my Wizard's right hand man — 
is stirring these pans with a glass 
rod as indifferently as if they 
contained gruel or barley broth, 
instead of doses that would ruin 
the constitutions of all the giants 
and ogres thatever lived in child- 
hood's memory. 

Our quiet friend hands over 
the charcoal fires, and the bub- 
bling hissing pans, and the glass 
rod to some incipient Wizard, 
and leads the way to the great 
workshops of this strange poison 
factory. The laboratory is the 
place in which all their produc- 
tions are put to the proof before 
being sent away, or where the 
earths and salts they employ are 
tested before use — a very ne- 
‘cessary and delicate operation, 
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Covering ten acres of ground, ' 
these works present as busy a. 
spectacle as could be met with 
anywhere. The number of per- 
sons employed about them is 
perhaps not so large as in many 
other kinds of manufacture; but 
their occupations are varied and 
unceasing, many of them too 
being, to the uninitiated, per- 
fectly inexplicable. Vast sheds, 
enormous factories, extend in 
every direction. The whole range 
of open space is intersected at 
all points with iron tram-ways, 
railroads in miniature. Along 
these, trains of loaded railway 
waggonsare propelled hy horses ; 
some filled with coals, some with 
lime, others with salt, and many 
with the curious looking stony 
earth that we have seen dis- 
charged from the ships on the 
wharfs. 

Where they all come from, 
where they are going to, or what 
their use, are perfect mysteries. 
My conductor takes me through 
a lofty doorway, and I find my- 
self in a huge storehouse filled 
on every side with leaden cisterns 
of enormous magnitude. There 
is not more than just sufficient 
space left between those Titanic 
vats for a portly man to walk in 
comfort. f am buried in lead; 
the place being in appearance a 


huge leaden coffin. A leaden 
feeling of gL deeb over- ; 
whelms me; appear to be: 


crushed under the vast expanse’ 
of metal; I try to catch a glimpse , 
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of the summit of those towering, 
far spreading cisterns, and be- 
come giddy with the effort; my 
imagination is drowned within 
their metallic profundity, and I 
abandon the attempt. But what 
do these contain? Do they hold 
within their dusky sides a supply 
of water for the city of Glasgow? 
Not at all. They only contain 
vitriolic acid! Merely that. If 
I shudder; if I observe how thin 
their leaden cases are; if I feel 
chilly at the supposition of the 
consequences of one of them 
giving way at this particular mo- 
ment, a desire to be somewhere 
out of scalding bounds will sure- 
ly be excused. 

It is a relief to step out from 
this chamber of horrors, to an- 
other of my Wizard’s workshops; 
a long sort of kitchen with an 
innumerable quantity of little 
twinkling furnace doors, through 


-which we perceive bright flames 


of sparkling blue rising in cir- 
cling columns tosome regions far 
out of sight. One of these warm 
looking cooking places 18s open- 
ed; and, peeping cautiously in, 
I perceive the interior to be one 
long brick chamber, in which 
are rows of grotesque vessels 
blazing blue and white flames 
like so many incantation acces- 
sories in Der Freischiitz. Can 
they be making soup from a col- 
lection of Chinese fireworks, or 
a warm potage from lucifer 
matches? 

I am told that those earthen 
cauldrons contain portions of 
nitre or saltpetre mixed with the 
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dirty-looking earthy stone be- 
fore alluded to — in other words, 
rough sulphur. These are burnt 
together; their fumes ascend 
into a chimney perfectly air 
tight; whence they are con- 
ducted by means of earthen 
tubes into the huge leaden 
cisterns in the room just visited, 
and which contain a certain 
quantity of water. There the 
nitro-sulphuric fume or gas is 
absorbed by water: and, com- 
bining with it, forms sulphuric 
acid or oil of vitriol. Of this 
destructive yet highly necessa 
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[quantities for the production of 
beeibrite gas, forming the basis 
‘of a bleaching powder in exten- 
sive use amongst cotton and 
jinen manufacturers. Sulphuric 
acid is also employed in the 
‘make of crystallised soda, pro- 
duced in immense quantities by 
our friends the Wizards for the 
use of their manufacturing friends 
in Glasgow, Manchester, and 
‘other places. <A considerable 
quantity — not less than four 
hundred tons a week — of this 
acid is concentrated by distilla- 
tion in a platinum retort or still; 


acid, there are not less than half and, in that state, is sold for 


a million of tons manufactured 
every year in this country by 
my Wizard and his numerous 
brethren. 

The sulphur-stone is brought 
from one of the westerly districts 
of Ireland, whence the supply 
is almost unlimited. Every week 
a shipload of it is discharged on 
the banks of the Clyde, to sup- 
ply the fiery requirements of this 
one particular northerly Wizard. 
Every week half a ship’s cargo 
of saltpetre is poured into his 


many chemical and domestic pur- 
poses. 
From the acid rooms I pass 
forward through extensive yards 
teeming with life, and coals, and 
sulphur; until I reach a vast 
range of hot and smoky build- 
ings, though devoid of any 
visible signs of fire. There are 
huge, grim chambers of solid 
masonry guarded by sooty mor- 


‘tals in the deep silence of 


Cele mutes waiting for vic- 
tims. They hold cabalistic wands 


capacious jaws of brickwork, of metal in their hands. A sign 
and every week these rough, un-jfrom the deputy Wizard, and 
seemly substances are forced by one of these ugly genii flings 
the magic craft of chemical open an iron doorway of yawning 
science to yield three hundred dimensions, from which glare 
tons of potent burning acid. out fiercely upon us long spires 
he larger portion of this. of red, flickering flame, dancing 
terrible liquid is consumed on and twisting about us in hungry 
the premises in the manufacture savageness as if they were the 
of muriatic acid — better known tortured spirits of so many origi- 
amongst housekeepers by the nal sea-serpents. 
name of spirits of salts — this' These warm 
acid being required in large furnaces in whic 


laces are the 
shiploads of 
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common salt are blended with) 
tons of the potent liquor fain 
the leaden cisterns; and, in that: 
condition, subjected to violent: 
heat, sufficient to form from the, 
mixture a substance called sul- 
phate of soda, or commonly, 
Glauber Salts. In other chambers 
a similar fiery process is going 
on, except that there the saline 
materials are combined with large. 
quantities of lime and coal-dust, 
all of which, being ignited, send 
forth terrific flames of a white 
heat until they make the be- 
holder wink and blink again. 
During this latter ordeal the 
Wizard coutrives to effect a 
clever change in the composition 
of the substances blended to- 
gether. In the last process the 
sulphuric acid had seized the 
soda of the muriate of soda or 
common salt so tightly and reso- 
lutely, that the muriatic part of 
it felt compelled to yield up pos- 
session; the consequence was 
that, instead of muriate of soda, 
the chemist finds he hasasulphate 
of soda. But now a retribution 
awaits the acid. The lime, na- 
turally voracious forall acidulous 
matter, has its appetite quickened 
by the great heat soled and 
which, whilst it renders the 
sulphate of soda casily acted 
upon, gives the lime a more 
powerful hold of the acid which 


it instantly and remorselessly: 


seizes, becoming, in duing #0, a 
new body — sulphate of lime. 
The soda thus set free 1s supplied 


with carbon from the burning, 
coal, though not to any large. 
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extent, and is transmuted into 
sub-carbonate of soda, or com- 
mon washing soda. 

Looking on whilst a number of 
hot, half-clad, sooty people are 
raking with enormous instru- 
ments interminable heaps of 
glowing red-hot soda-ashes, from 
fiery furnaces that appear to 
have no end or bottom to their 
flaming abysses, 1 cannot believe 
that the scorching soda-ash is 
the same substance as the pure 
shining erystals so often beheld 
in the hands of laundresses — 
identical in nature with the beau- 
tiful white soda powder which 
forms the leading feature in the 
refreshing Seidlitz draught; but 
all doubts are removed by being 
shown the succeeding process 
which completes the transforma- 
tion. Another large building, 
hotter and more sooty than the 
last, is furnished with what have 
the appearance of bakers’ ovens, 
on a very extensive scale. I am 
requested to peep into one of 
these wholesale bakeries, and I 
do so; but draw back rather more 
quickly than anticipated. I had 
often read of that theory which 
supposes the centre of our globe 
to be composed of a torrid sea of 
liquid fire — an ocean of the 
essence of Etna; here the very 
hot waters of that ocean seemed 
to be realised. 

Auother cautious peep at this 
wondrous lake of phosphorus and 
flame — at this restless rolling 
tide of flickering, hungry, re- 
morscleas fire. i learn that this 
cavern is filled with a solution of 
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the soda-ash previously seen, for! 
the purpose of bein ova Seuicdl tab t of Sac aes hin, ee oe 
to a state of crystalline ryness.|in handsful re 4: ashing soda 
In ordinary cases of evaporation conce . foe ime have small 
by heat, the calorific agency is! of hed Shean ovactamportance 
applied below the matters to be’ purposes The we a general 
acted upon. But here the liquid, ' simple article whi h ae 
requiring to be reduced to a state | bought retail f tN ney ve 
of solidity, is placed in a long anki . ny puede! like 
shallow receptacle, over the sur-|the a ie eS anos amounts 
peer oui torolline dine Of ow aiillion cherling a vidred 
intense heat is driven Gy a rest-|and fif he Sie R Se hundred 
less blast. This fiery’ agency nuall ee hy Saree reais an- 
sweeps from end to end of ie Gana is uate et lie ie 
siline stream; and, as it darts on, acd ty a en 
its way, lifts a es Fann ce ied abr rie doch a in the ma- 
molten wings the li hter particles 'for the canine ea and 
of moisture, whic accompany | cotton ad lone ner bleaching 
it through many subterranean) There is eet Be Sites fs 
vaults of giant magnitude, and'room, a depart e muriatie acid 
finally find their way up the the other Abe inset 
towering chimney. ares Rare ee ee ere 
, an thirsty ane is allowed to jadeed ee ae This, 
eed upon the liquor, until the: Her eae € acid. 
latter becomes De eared erate tie 7 igen ee 
that, upon cooling, it deposits of soda ae ee t, or muriate 
i _ held by it in solution in acid, which ae pate 
the shape of fine, white, solid,: : eMp S Byceter 
: ’ ‘power over the soda of 
many-sided crystals. In cnothen tin it att of the salt 
Pad far coGler thet os her: n its muriatic fellow, seizes 
. Rye GA aaah y we findiit, appropriates if 
this solidifying liquor in the! i Pe ree ne 
: 1e| violence of its proceedi 
course of doing what we ay : s proceedings, com- 
learn about it. Wooden tea eae es pres pa ate 
or vats are standing about us,iva hi Ot BCOnOUs 
brim full of the ee ne aaa which, passing away 
liquor. At the bottom of ga or nee ne 
tanks we perceive. on ese reservoirs, becomes muriatic acid. 
me eeping! This fighting e 
dome collect sa of the s 3 fighting and mastery of 
bit ip ‘crystals; the acids; thi : 
whilstin a-fisthes cous } 3 this gaseous flight of 
er of the'the muriati ; 
shed a number of men a ce Wuriatic particles of the 
pr: re busily : 
Taree meen i Sn ea da log 
of these same crystals of soda sce f 7 pe 
a ee a scene of the conflict. A shar 
waste: liquor baving en, fhe puncturing in eo noe tle whic 
arts up as it were to the very 
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brain, a twingeing as if a thou- most extensively for whitenin 
sand needles were perforating many substances. The annual 
my throat, a winking of the eyes production of this is fully one 
similar to that produced by hot hundred and fifty thousand tons: 
blasts of sand in the great African of which a hundred and twenty 
wilderness, combine to make me tons are made weekly at this one 
regret having ventured within establishment. 
such unpleasant precincts. It is The raising so lofty a chimney 
impossible to stand acid-proof at such a large outlay was at the 
against the horrible vapour that | time a work of necessity, in order 
ea ae my inmost man. Iam/to convey the spent vapours of 
linded, choked and wretched. Ithe acid works beyond the reach 
I look in vain for some exit from;of human lungs. Singular to 
this inferno. The deputy Wizard} relate, within a month of its com- 
is perfectly indifferent to any! pletion a method was discovered 
such sensation as I suffer Fai by which these vapours could 
He is adamant, and wishes to. be rendered perfectly harmless. 
detain me to explain the process;: Thus the enormous expense of 
but I intimate that I know alli the huge fabric might have been 
about it; that the thing is per. 'saved, had the inventor been but 
fectly clear; and that I will pass.a little earlier in the field. 
on at once. I enter another ca- The Wizard’s hungry furnaces 
pacious desert; but I pass from: burn so fiercely, that a shipload 
discomfort to torture; from cho- of coals is daily consumed within 
king to strangulation. It is in their devouring jaws; equal in 
vain l apply handkerchiefs tomy one year to not less than a 
nostrils and mouth; the subtle,hundred thousand tons. His 
oison defies every effort. Death: wondrous products are wafted to 
1s in the air: the upas tree was anall parts of the habitable globe 
olive-branch to this destroying by ship, by railroad, by canal. 
atmosphere; and, heedless of the Not a country but is indebted to 
unruffied guide, I rush out by the him for some gift from out his 
first opening I canfind; knocking precious storehouse. All profit 
over half-a-dozen young stokers ‘by his skill; all are indebted to 
who impede my progress. :his seience for more or less of 
The terrible sense of strangu-; good; and yet how few know, or 
Jation is produced by thechlorine,; knowing recognise, the mind 
gas yielded by a mixture of mu-|which by its potency works out 
riatic acid and manganese; andjthe marvels of this daily magic, 
which gas, being passed through converting earths, and stones, 
tubes into a chamber half filled and refuse matter to things that 
with finely powdered lime, com- scatter riches in theirafter course 
bines with it, and makes chloride through many lands. 
of lime or bleaching powder, used 
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THE CASKET. \gentleman. It was situated some 

Aviram a casket oh ennnoreelclay ‘twenty miles north of Bucharest 
There lies enshrined a vast unvalued 10 the midst of the mountains; 
treasure ; ‘which, though they had not the 

Whose deans gems flash brightly day grandeur ofthe Carpathian range, 
Dazzling. or soothing, in their various: Were still sufficiently picturesque. 
measure. After we had traversed the p ain 

Some lock the casket jealously, and hide and gone for two or three miles 
Its brilliant wealth within the dark re- through valleys, the slopes of 
COBHes ; ‘which were thickly clothed with 

That BOE oe cruent sparkle thence CaM trees, we beheld the house ai- 
To fallin secret on the world it blesses. tuated at the extremity of a long 
clearing, dotted here and there 
Vet flop hallway and dear 10: open with oaks 80 a3 somewhat to re- 
wider; semble an English park. On the 

As though it were Pandora's box, or hid gkirts of the forest to the left was 
The i Sats steed, with its enchanted’ ', Zigan village with huts, not 

; ‘buried in the ground as is usual 


Others, less chary, spread them forth to: on the plain, but scattered here 
view, 


By world-wide gratitude and fame re- and there amidst heaps of rub- 

warded ; , bish and piles of fire-wood. The 

None in Time's records have been found. men were employed in construct- 
to rue . ° : 

The use of gifts which timld misers 126 2 dam across a stream which 

hoarded. -jflowed down the centre of the 

valley, with what object we 


Some cautiously and gently raise the lid, 


Yet must those gems still in their casket 
lie, 


forgot to inquire. A number of 


And oft imperfect be the light they: naked children came running out 


render ; 
The lid may be uncovered, but no eye 
Of mortal man may sec their fullest 
splendour. 


Let them blazq forth with all the bril- 
liance, now, 
That they can yield within their earthly 
prison; 
With gleaming wealth a darkened world 
endow, 
To serve its need, till endless day has 
risen! 


A WALLACHIAN SQUIRE. 
Ws had once the honour to be 


received at the country-house of cloaks, others our ridi 
a Wallachian Boyard, or country 


'as we approached, walking our 


tired horses, and laughed or 
barked at us like so many curs. 
We threw them a zwanziger or 
two, and went on. 

The house was little more, to 
all outward appearance, than a 
large shed or barn; except that 
there was a broad portico in front 
supported by six lengths of pine 
trees with the bark still on. A’ 
number of servants, all evidently 
of Zigan race, came out in a 
turbulent manner to receive us. 
Some took our horses, others our 
whips; 


whilst others ponteited them- 
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selves with uttering certain set of the ladies is occupied in play- 
compliments in the name of the ing a part totally foreign to their 
master of the house; who, it ap- character; which is essentially 
peared, had gone out in the'Eastern. They have the talent 
morning on a bear hunt, and of imitation in a remarkable de- 
had not yet returned. Madame, gree; and, as a rule, are so grace- 
Lanszneck, however, was in her ul and beautiful that any man- 
saloon, into which we were) ners sit well upon them. Nothing 
ushered. We were already ac-|can be more fascinating than the 
customed at Bucharest to the: grace with which the forms of 
mixture of French with Eastern polished society sit upon them 
habits; but we had expected in. when these are, every now an 
this outlandish place to find few then, broken through by indica- 
traces of European refinement. tions of almost barbarous simpli- 
We were mistaken. ‘The saloon, city. 
it is true, wassurrounded onthree; Our reception was most hospit- 
sides by the indispensable divan; able; and, although we were not 
but, in the centre, were maho- quite prepared to talk of the last 
gany tables covered with music new opera or to give our opinion 
and caricatures fresh from Paris,:on M. Lamartine’s latest poem, 
and surrounded by chairs as the afternoon was pleasantly 
clegant and uncomfortable as if'spent until the arrival of the 
they had only just arrived from. Boyard himself, with several 
the Chaussée I)D’Antin. I suspect: other persons; some visitors, like 
that Madame and her daughter, us, from Bucharest, others inha- 
had beenreclining intrue Eastern | biting neighbouring villas. Their 
style upon the divan; and an‘entry reminded us once more of 
expiring coal upon the floor, and: our whereabouts. The Boyard, 
a certain cloudy perfume sug-.who had already laid aside his 
ested that one of them, at least, hunting costume, was dressed in 
ad been indulging in the luxury!the true style of Wallachian 
of a cigar. Warned of our ap--aristocracy. On his head he 
proach, however, the mother had: wore a great black cap partly in 
thrown herself in an easy posture the form of a turban, 80 com- 
on an arm-chair, ready to rise pletely concealing his hair that 
gracefully to receive us; whilst he seemed to be shaved like a 
the daughter had taken her place: Turk. He wore his black beard. 
at the piano between two win-;A long tunic, handsomely em- 
dows, and was playing a polkaibroidered, and a pelisse, edged 
with the music of one of Hfert2's with fur, set off 4 frame of re- 
quadrilles open before her. The:markable vigour. Round_ his 
eat bane of Wallachian society} waist was a splendid shawl; in 
a this incessant imitation ofjwhich, as a sign of rank, was 
French manners. Half the time) stuck arichly-mounted yataghan. 
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On his feet were boots of soft; 


yellow leather. The other men 
were dressed in a somewhat simi- 
lar manner, though less splendid- 
ly. In their behaviour the 
struggle could at once be seen 
between sturdy barbarism anda 
desire to imitate the forms of ci- 
vilisation. We could not help 
smiling to sec a tall fellow, six 
feet high, with a pointed cap and 
‘ellow pelisse, standing behind 
fademoiselle Lanszneck and 
lisping out a request that she 
would play or sing — he was 
madly fond of the piano, still 
more madly of song, especially if 
it were Italian; and, whilst the 
stout Boyard was calling for a 
pipe to while away the time that 
was yet to intervene until dinner, 
the young lady in a rich voice 
full of Eastern accentuation, 
gave us Comme per sereno, The 
gentleman in the yellow pelisse 
stood behind, turning over the 
leaves, and lifting up his eyes to 
the ceiling in admiration. The 
bubbling of the water-pipes — 
for everybody else was smoking 
— formed an agreeable accom. 
paniment. 

About five o'clock a stout fel- 
low with an apron tied under his 
armpits and descending to the 
ankles, showed himself ata side 
door, and chanted out: * Choubu 
yesté gata — the soup is on the 
table.” Upon which Yellow Pe- 
lisse — who seemed to be clain- 
ing aright — gave his arm to the 
young lady, whilst we endeavour- 
ed to become the escort ot 
Madame. This custom is new in 
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Wallachia, and everybody, there- 
fore, is so careful to attend to it, 
that my arm came In contact with 
several elbows thrust out at the 
same time. Whilst we were apo- 
logising, the Boyard laughed 
good-humouredly; and, taking 
his lady by the hand, led the 


way. 

T he dinner was half Eastern 
half European. First came an 
excellent soup, made of mutton 
anc fowls in equal proportions; 
then followed several kinds of 
fruit, and a piece of stewed beef, 
[wo or three ragouts, more than 
one species of delicious fish, suc- 
ceeded; and there were several 
dishes of roast meat. Decanters 
of common red wine were plenti- 
fully distributed; and, now and 
then, a great silver goblet was 
filled with genuine tokay, from 
which the Boyard himself first 
mUpeC aud then sent it round to 
all the guests in succession. We 
had the honour of drinking after 
the lovely Mademoiselle Lansz- 
neck, at which Mr. Yellow Pe- 
lisse, who was on the other side 
of her, seemed rather hurt, and 
revenged himself by draining the 
voblet nearly tothe bottom. At 
first, every one, according to the 
eustom of the country, ate in dis- 
inal silence; but, after the second 
course, the conversation became 
veneral and lively. I could not 
at first understand why all the 
company by degrees raised their 
voices almost into a seream. I 
caught myself shouting like a 
boatswain, and suddenly dis- 
covered that a window had been 

20 
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thrown open, and that half a They were more numerous than 
dozen Zigans without had begun the guests, and seemed as handy 
to regale us with a concert. At and dexterous as _ Parisian 
first the notes of theirinstruments waiters. 
were low and melancholy; but Whilst we were enjoying our 
they had worked themselves up pipes, we saw through the open 
into enthusiasm as they went on, window a number of persons on 
and were treating us toa stormof;horseback, accompanied by a 
music. What struck me princi- Brent wagon, drawn by six oxen. 
pally was, that — although this: In it we could discover a crowd 
accompaniment, when brought’ of elegant bonnets of the last Pa- 
up to that pitch, appeared to me ‘risian fashion; and were told, on 
detestable, and gave mea split-|inquiry, that a party collected at 
ting headache—the Wallachians!the residence of another Boyard 
felt or affected such raptures! in the neighbourhood had been 
at the sound of civilised music, invited over to spend theevening. 
that they were thrown into ecsta- Shortly afterwards, indeed, we 
cies, and Mademoiselle herself! were summoned from the table 
ave the signal of applause by by the sound of a waltz; and, on 
aying down her knife and fork returning to the saloon, were 
and clapping her hands; certain-;ordered instantly to seek _for 
ly not with any wish to draw at-!partners. We noticed that Yel- 
tention to the white and taper low lelisse got up rather solemn- 
beauty of her fingers; the nails‘ly from his seat; but fell down 
of which were tipped with a upon it again, overcome either 
beautiful rosy flush. by champagne or jealousy; tor 
After the dessert, we were sur-, he did not make his appearance 
prised by what seemed an imita-juntil an hour afterwards, when 
tion of English manners. The‘he whispered confidentially to 
ladies rose and left the Reatle- vavery holly that he had taken four 
men alone to drink and smoke.:cups of black coffee. 
We afterwards learned that this; With the exception of the 
had always been the custom in odd effects produced by the con- 
Wallachia, ever since the time 'trast of the Eastern costumes of 
when ladies were admitted to the'!the men and the European dress 
table atall; for, of old, accord-' ofthe women, there was little to 
ing to the general custom in the! distinguish this from a European 
East, the lords of the creation!soirée. ‘The Boyard sat like a 
used to eat alone, whilst the| pacha in the corner of his divan, 
women attended on them with)smoking a narghileh, and was 
the servants. We were served at|now and then joined by some of 
table by Zigans dressed in sheep- the dancers. From time to time 
skin tanics like all their fellows, a slave brought round ices and 
and with loose Turkish trousers. sherbets. There was a good deal 
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of er aGeD and the he e =F Poneeendy Eten peeping: One 
of Miss Amine Zlonasko left a'!of his punishments was charac- 
deep impression upon one of my |teristic. It was imposed by a 
companions. Also, there al al-| sprightly little anal ae order- 
most a quarrel between Yellow ed him to go and risk five dollars 
Pelisse and a young Boyard of,in a bet for her profit a we card 
the neighbourhood who was too:table. He did so; and had the 
articular in his pretensions to’ satisfaction of handing her over 
ademoiselle Lanszneck. How- sufficient, as she said, to pay for 
ever, these are not characteristic anew bonnet. 
traits. It is more necessary, per- ane party broke uprather mee 
haps, to mention, that about and we were not sorry to be 
eleven o’clock most of the young shown at length pe a nice little 
men gave up dancing on pre-)room, with a comfortable French 
tence of fatigue, and disappeared | bedstead , upon which whet 
into a side room; where, on fol- ourselves quite worn out by our 
lowing them, we found that they long morning’s ride, and the ex- 
were playing at cards for pretty ee had succeeded it. 
high stakes. Gambling is one of My friend told me next morning 
the panne plagues of all semi- that he had dreamed of nothing 
civilised Eastern countries. Itis| but black eyes — we mean those 
a lazy amusement and suits the of Mademoiselle Amine — and he 
temperament of the people.’ was in despair when we appeared 
Many Boyards in former times at a late breakfast, to hear that 
ae oo ae to eee for the young lady had fluttered away 
eir serfs; and an instance is on a Visi is illa. | 
mentioned in which a thousand 
Zigans chan ie eater eed a 
single turn of the cards. On the 
present occasion matters did not BOUQUETS. 
go so far; but Yellow Pelisse,on Ir must be owned, that real 
whom the black coffee had no/living flowers are fragile beings. 
roduced . prope a ae They at a butterfly existence 
orse, and the Boyard himselfias well as a butterfly beauty 
was cleared of some hundred | pokes Mir a the person 7 inthe 
roubles. ress. On this account the ma- 
Fi sieht the ladies, desert- Iking 1 leiden rane ware 
ed by their partners, were sing-|a really desirable and beauti 
ing, or plain at pigeon vole, the art, in so far as the productions 
pA est arte 0 ep me ee seo ieee of er 
uced roars of laughter. ‘ral flowers. Approximations o 
friend joined in, and Ke couenen (ecutes they can only be; but in 
; Pp | y 
of mind having been entirely de- respect to colour and form, these 
stroyed by the black eyes, was approximations are now wonder- 
Ne 
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fully close. We are not quite 
certain whether attempts have 
yet been made to give to cach imi- 
tative flower the scent which be- 
longs to the real flower; but there 
would seem to be no insuperable 
difficulties in the matter, provided 
the taste of the wearers tended in 
that direction. 

If we cut open an artificial 
flower to see how it is made, and 
how enabled to behave itself 
beautifully, we shall see not a 
little to excite our surprise and 
approval. Here. in this group. 
every petal, every leaf, every 
stem, every bud, every calyx. 
every stamen and pistil, and 
stigma and anther, Is imitated 
with surprising closeness and 
success. And if we examin 
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can be purchased for something 
like a shilling; but there is an im- 
mense variety of substances em- 
ployed, other than woven matc- 
rials. 

In many of the specimens of 
artificial flowers, especially those 
of French manufacture, the truth- 
fulness of imitation is very re- 
markable. Not only are roses 
and lilies and hot-house plants 
represented as in the full an 
of their floral existence; but even 
in their dechning or decaying 
state, with the leaves more or 
less withered, and the blight and 
the canker-worm busily engaged 
at their mischief. We are not 
yuite sure that this is to be com- 
mended. ‘lhe object in view is, 
not simply to imitate Nature, but 


further, we find how much tact is!to imitate her beauties. Blight 
displayed in selecting materials | and canker-worm are no beauties, 
ait substances suitable for the}and these are sometimes  simu- 
imitative purposes. The petals ;lated with painful success. The 
of flowers are imitated not only! Dutch painters frequently made 
by cambric, but by ribbon.ia similar mistake; they imitated 
feathers, silkworm cocoons, taffe- | with marvellous fidelity, and the 
ta, velvet, and eventhinlaminw things imitated were often such 
of stained whalebone. The stems. as we would rather be without. 
made of wire, have an envelope Let us, however, forget the 
of coloured paper or silk, orsome blight and canker-worm, and re- 
other substance varying accord- nember only the plants in their 
ing to the texture of the real;beauty. These plants, be it ob- 
stem. The leaves are mostly of|served, are not merely flowers in 
cambric, but sometimes of other!full bloom, but plants in many 


woven material, Seeds and buds 
and small fruit give rise to a busy 
search for successful counter- 
feits among bits of glass and bits 
of wax aid other miorsels. All 
this, be it remembered, relates 
to the ordinary artificial flowers, 
of which a very beautiful group 


other stages of their botanical 
existence; and they thus really 
become useful object-lessons. 
Sometimes theesame plant is ex- 
hibited in three or four successive 
stages; — in bud, in blossom, in 
full maturity, and in drooping de- 
cay; sometimes there are orchi- 
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deous plants, and hop plants, 
and vine twigs, and oats, rye, 
and wheat; sometimes the blue 
and red autumnal parasitic 
flowers are imitated; such as the 
ivy, and oak leaf and the acorn 
A beautiful exercise of skill is 
that by which the various grasses 
are imitated. In them the supe- 
rior botanical knowledge of the 
French artist is manifested; from 
the ‘‘reedy sedge to the quaking 

rass,” the tufts of various kind 
are faithfully imitated in various 
stages of progress towards ripe- 
ness or decay. There are occa- 
sionally produced clusters of 
heath sprigs, the flowers of 
whieh, clout not so large as a 
barleycorn, are supported each 
on an individual stem. A lady 
was once looking at a beautiful 
group of artificial grasses and 
mosses; she says — “A rough 
but intelligent country lad, who 
stood beside me for some minutes, 
after a gaze of silent wonder, 
broke out with the best compli- 
ment I had heard to the fidelity 
of these imitations, by remarking, 
in his own vernacular, that they 
only wanted a bird’s nest to be 
nature itself.” 

Artificial flower-making is not 
an Insignificant trade. An inquiry 
was made into the industrial sta- 
tistics of Paris in eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-seven, which lets 
us into a little secret in this mat- 
ter. ‘The total manufacture of 
cambric flowers in that year was 
prodigious, amounting in value 
to more than four hundred thou- 
sand pounds sterling. .We, in 
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England, only took twelve thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of this value; 
for we pride ourselves on being 
able to make our own artificia 
Howers. The cambric, muslin, 
gauze, velvet, silk, and other 
materials were procured from St. 
Etienne, St. Quentin, and Lyons; 
the dyes and colours were pre- 
pared expressly for the purpose 
by manufacturing chemists; the 
buds, leaves, petals, stamens, 
pistils, and other component 
parts, were made in small work- 
shops by persons who each at- 
tended to only one part of a 
flower; while the whole were 
htted together in other work- 
shops. Even these workshops are 
frequently limited to one single 
kit of flower each; so com- 
pletely is the division of labour 
carried out. There were about 
fifty small manufacturers of pe- 
tals and stamens and other com- 
ponent parts, employing about 
five hundred persons; while there 
were nearly six hundred dealers 
or vendors, who employed nearly 
six thousand persons in building 
up the various integers into whole 
groups of flowers. Of this im- 
mense number of persons, about 
five thousand were women, whose 
average earnings were estimated 
at about twentypence per day. 
Several of the manufacturers ef- 
fect sales to the amount of ten 
thousand pounds a year each. 
We must, therefore, regard 
French flower manufacturers as 
commercial men of notable 
import. 

Bou of the French flowers are 
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so extraordinary that they court 
criticism aided by maguifying- 

lasses; and sometimes even then 
it remains doubtful what ma- 
terials have been used. The 
French go to work in the right 
spirit in these matters; for their 
best flower-makers are practical 
botanists, who pass through re- 
toga courses of study, until they 

ecome familiar with every m)- 
nute peculiarity in the structure 
of aflower. The manufacturers, 
too, will not be content with a 
mere close imitation of nature; 
they require a delicate taste to 
be possessed by the monteurs 
who form the flowers into bou- 
quets, head-wreaths, and dress- 
trimmings. The very same 
flowers, made up into the very 
same kind of group, will sell for 
double the money when made by 
a popular monteur, which they 
will command if made up by one 
of less note. This is elevating 
artificial flower-making to some- 
thing approaching to a fine art. 
Besides the posey or the nose- 
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lection of materials which have 
the requisite texture of surface 
and shade of colour. The busy 
fingers of the workwoman, when 
about to make the petals of the 
rose, cut out very fine cambric 
by means of punches, of which 
ue has as many ditferent sizes as 
there are petals in the rose to be 
imitated. Then she, or some 
other dexterous worker, holds 
each petal by a light grasp with 
pincers, dips it into carmine dye, 
then dips it into water (to soften 
the intensity of the colour near 
the edges), then touches it witha 
brush to deepen the tint near the 
centre, and then brushes in the 
tints of any little variegated 
spots or markings which the pe- 
tal may require. While the pe- 
tals are thus receiving their form 
and adornments, the leaves are 
being fashioned by other hands. 
They consist of small pieces of 
Florentine sarsenet, previously 
dyed to the proper tint, and then 
stretched while wet, that the 

may dry out smoothly. We all 


gay, there are the wreaths of know that the two surfaces of a 


orange-blossom, and the sea- 
weed garlands, and the coral 
chaplets, and the wreaths of little 
water-plants, and the chaplets 
of corn-plants — all require an 
artistic building up, after the bits 
of cambric,and sarsenet and wire 
have been made into flowers. 

It is a dainty work to make a 
rose of these simple materials. 
Petals, and leaves, and calyx, 
and buds, and stem, and stalk — 
all have to be imitated; and no 


leaf present very different ap- 
pearances; and the cunning of 
the imitator does not neglect 
this circumstance; for while she 
glazes one surface of her sarse- 
net leaf with thin gum-water, she 
imitates the velvet texture of the 
other with a layer of fine flock or 
cloth-powder, or sometimes by 
means of a wash of coloured 
starch-water. Nor are the ribs 
of the leaves neglected; for se- 
veral leaves, placed one upon 


little taste is required in the se-;another, are pressed between 
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gauffroirs or goffering-irons of water, and flock, and wire have 


such patterns as to give the re- 
uisite markings or embossment. 
The little leaves or leaflets 
which form the calyx are cut or 
punched out of sarsenet, stif- 
fened with starch-water after the 
dyeing. 
The tiny buds are curiosities; 
they go beyond the region of 
cambric or sarsenct; for they are 
often made of kid, dyed _ or 
painted to the Broo tint, stuffed 
out into bud-like shape by an in- 
terior of cotton, or of gummed 
flax, or of crumb of bread, and 
tied with silk to pieces of thin 
iron wire. Whether Nature can 
make a bud inore easily than a 
»etal, she does not tell us; but 
Yature’s imitators certainly find 
that it requires a greater variety 
of materials. By the aid of bits 
of brass wire and little knots of 
silk, the stamens and _ their 
anthers are imitated; and, by 
dipping the little silken anther 
into a glutinous liquid, it is made 
to retain a few very small seeds 
which represent the pollen. 
When these and a few other com- 
ponent parts are completed, and 
when an imitative stalk has been 
made by coating iron wire with 
cotton and green paper, the 
whole are built up artistically 
together into the form of a rose — 
a rose not intended to ‘blush 
unseen,” for it will parade itselt 
very bravely on some tasteful 
bonnet or jaunty cap; nor to 
“waste its sweetness on the desert 
air,” for it happens that cambric, 
and sarsenet, and kid, and gum- 


no sweetness to waste. 

Far be it from us to say that 
this is the only mode of making a 
rose. Little do we doubt that 
all sorts of substitutes could be 
found for all of these materials, 
under the skilful hands of our 
magic rose-makers. Nay, those 
who look about them with well- 
opened eyes will meet with arti- 
ficial flowers made of feathers, 
of shells, of wax, of insects, of 
lace, of hair, of coral, of sea- 
weed, ofivory, of whalebone, of 
cloves, of nutmeg, of pimento, of 
gems, of maple, of box, of satin- 
wood, of ebony — even of granite 
and marble and coal. One of the 
most beautiful productions dis- 
played in the greatest of great 
exhibitions was a oup of 
Howers made of Brazilian fea- 
thers. The South American birds 
are unrivalled in any part of the 
world for the gorgeougsplendour 
of their plumage, and_ this 
plumage thus becomes a fitting 
material for imitating the equall 
dazzling splendour of Sout 
American Howers. The specimen 
under notice was a bouquet of 
towers, including those of the 
coffee, cotton, and tobacco 
plants, all made of Brazilian fea- 
thers. English shells are, for the 
most part, far from being sufhi- 
ciently beautiful for this art; yet 
those of the Atlantic are some- 
times made up into delicate and 
lovely bouquets. 


We must now do honour to the 
artists in wax. Miss Agnes Strick« 
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land, in her life of James the Se- texture of wax renders it well 
cond’s second wife, has some- suited for imitating flowers. 
thing to say about wax flowers. Wax flower-making has its li- 
‘‘The beautiful imitations of na- terature. One authoress — ina 
tural flowers in wax which have smart little blue-covered, gilt- 
lately afforded an attractive exer-;edged, hot-pressed, coloured- 
cise for the taste and ingenuity; plated Roval Guide to Wax- 
of many of our youthful country-| Flower Modelling — tells her 
women, were first introduced|readers what they will have to 
into England by the mother of| procure, before they can become 
Marv Beatrice, as a present to/amateur artists in wax flowers. 
her royal daughter; as we findjHow that they must have white 
by the following passage in a wax, yellow wax, orange wax, 
contemporary letter from a cor- pink wax, and green wax; that 
respondent of the Lady Margaret | they must have an ivory pin with 
Russell, which gives some infor-}a large head, two steel pins with 
mation relative to the ornamen-ichinaheads, about adozen bottles 
tal works then in vogue among , of different coloured powders, an 
ladies of rank in the court of;assortment of large and = small 
Mary Beatrice. ‘In gum flowers.; brushes, saucers, and little slabs 
Mrs. Booth tells me you and she! of white marble, green and white 
is to doe something in that work.| wire, scissors, and down, and 
which I suppose must be extra-|smalt, and ft and lake; that 
ordinary. hope it will be as!the wax must be soft, dull on one 
great perfection as the fine wax-, side, and sufliciently opaque to 
work ve qgeen has, ofnun’s work, need no painting on the wrong 
of fruit and flowers, that her side or under side of a flower; 
mother did put up for her, and that the large ivory pin is useful 
now she has ‘em both tor her forthe Victoria Regia, the water 
chapel and her rooms. I donot lily, and other royal flowers ; 
know whether they be the four while the two smaller pins are of 
seasons of the vear, but they say use for towers of lesser magni- 
they are done so well, that they tude; that the cake colours are 
that see'em can hardly think ’em to be rubbed down with the co- 
other than the real.’” jourcd powders before using ; 
Who can forget, after having that the large white wire is to be 
ence scen them, the recent pro-j| used for the stems of dahlias and 
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ductions of our lady wax tlower- 
makers! How this simple mate- 
rial is fashioned into glorious 
imitative flowers is something to 
be admired and marvelled at. 
Wax faces we do not like: they 
are always — waxy; but the soit 


camellias, and such like flowers; 
the finer white wire to support the 
petals, and the green wire tomake 
stems. The lady-artist then ex- 
| plains how to mix the colours and 
powders to produce the required 
‘ute: how to use the curling-pins, 
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and the scissors, and the brushes. 
And then she takes, one by one, 
the principal kinds of flowers, 
and describes the method of mo- 
delling them in wax — the crocus, 
the snowdrop, the primrose, the 
violet, the anemone, the tulip, the 
narcissus, the jonquil, the daisy, 
the wallflower, the rhododendron, 
the jasmine, the rose in a dozen 
or so of varieties, the carnation, 
the myrtle, the honeysuckle, the 
fuchsia, the forget-me-not, the 
geranium, the mignonette, the 
orange blossom, the lily, the dah- 
lia, the camellia, the passion- 
flower, the hollyhock, the cactus 
— all pass in succession under 
notice, and the means of imitating 
all are described. Let us see whe- 
ther we can understand how to 
make a waxen snowdrop. ‘This 
charming pensive little flower 
should be prepared from double 
white wax. It consists of six pe- 
tals, like its companion the cro- 
cus. The longest are left perfect- 
ly white, the others striped upon 
the inside with very light green 
paint; and upon the opposite or 
exterior side of the petalis placed 
a triangular green spot, near the 
off end. Cut a fine green wire, 
three inches long; cover it with 
a strip of light green wax, and af- 
fix to the end the stamina, cut 
from yellow wax. Place round 
these the striped petals, and those 
that are quite white immediately 
between; tinish off the same by 
placing a little double green wax 
at the end of the flower, which 
forms the calyx; the flower -stem 
is then to be attached to a 
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sua Aad stem: where they are 
united place a small sheath, cut 
from lemon wax, tinged round the 
edge with light green. The leaves 
are rather narrow, not so dark as 
the crocus, made from double 
wax. The head of the pin is mere- 
ly rolled down the centre: they 
are attached a short way down 
the stem.” 

The largest flower yet modelled 
in wax is of course the magnifi- 
cent Victoria Regia, that wonder- 
ful and peerless plant with the 
round pableeton leaves; but the 
largest groups mount to four or 
five feet in height; and we have 
heard of mythic hundreds of 
pounds at which such groups 
have been valued, and of glass 
shades to cover them which beat 
all other glass shades in existence 
hollow. 
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Since the nuisance of a three 
or four weeks’ quarantine has 
been abated, a run in Albania has 
been as natural to us of Corfu as 
a run In Wales may be to Lon- 
doners. Itis twenty years since I 
first made a holiday trip on the 
mainland, with which I have since 
had occasion to become tho- 
roughly familiar. Twenty years, 
however, do not dim the recollec- 
tion of a merry holiday among 
the mountains, by a man who 
throughout life has been en- 
gaged, mostly, in climbing up 
and down an office stool. 

I then glided across the smooth 
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water between Corfu and Albania kept guard for themselves over 
with three young officers — their provender. Those Eastern 
middle-aged men now, not to say horses use their teeth upon the 
elderly — delighting in their slightest provocation, and their 
escape from garrisonroutine. The heels too, with considerable ener- 
wind failing us, we finally rowed gy. I shall never forget how I 
in to the custom-house station of was once seized about the ribs 
Sajades at the close of a long and bitten into by an Arab steed, 
summer's day, and landed on the as though he were a schoolboy 
rough mole there provided. We|biting at an apple; and on that 
were annoyed but little by official night, as we threaded our way to 
questioning, and asI had anote the ladder, among watchful qua- 
of introduction to the chief cus- drupeds, one of my military 
tom-hause functionary, he very friends was laid low by a kick, 
politely offered to us the accom- from the effects of which he suf- 
modation of his private rooms, fered throughout the remainder 
and promised that horses and!of our journey. When we had 
mules should be sent for and got’ mounted to the door and got into 
ready, so that we might set out the building, there was a great 
upon our trip at dawn. noise of talking suddenly hushed, 

The custom-house building, and under a cloud of the smoke 
seen, as we saw it then, by torch- that had risen, and was thenrising 
light, with the groups about it, from a hundred and fifty to two 
made a pleasant scenc. It was an hundred pipes, we saw that num- 
upper story reared on columns, ber of Albanian mulcteers and 
or say rather piles, soine of wood, countrymen,in picturesque attire, 
some of stone, some of brick; all stopping in their talk to look 
there was a ladder up to the front at us. They were not all in one 
door, and under and about the room, but every door being open, 
house, lighted by torches and the there was a quaint vista made, 
rising moon, were scattered bales|extremcly pleasant to the eye; 
of goods, baggage, and merchan-'the only sense, let me say, that 
dise of all sorts landed there or'received gratification. The men 
there awaiting embarkation. The; resumed their chattering in 

ound was occupied tuo by the! groups of six, ten, twelve, or 

orses and the mules that brought, sometimes twenty; the noise was 
the bales or that were to carry bewildering, and the air was thick 
them away; there were small with the stench of garlic, onions, 
heaps of fodder that the cattle and tobacco. We were conducted 
were to eat, and on the heaps of iby the custom-house chief into 
fodder there lay ragged ove his private office, where he show- 
asleep, sct there to watch the ed us a spare corner which he 
property. Their sleeping brought placed at our disposal. Here, pre- 
no loss upon the animals, who sently, we supped upon a fish 
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that we had just seen taken from 
the sea, and a hen that had been 
fetched out of her first nap to 
rill upon a fire that we could see 
fanne on a patch of brickwork 
in the midst of an adjoining 
room. 
After supper we decamped, for 
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bare legs of his neighbours. 
Some, well accustomed to noctur- 
nal torture, winced in their sleep 
and thought no more of it, but 
two or three got up, rubbing their 
legs, to see whom they had got 
for a bedfellow. Our friend still 
shifting his position restlessly, 


we had made up our minds that it was fast asleep and unconscious 
was better to sleep in our boat, of the disturbance he was cau- 
under the summer moonlight, sing, till a sailor seeing one of his 
than lie under cover to be tortu-'long spurs glittering near him in 
red. Every man of us was having} the moonlight, and too sleepy to 
his flesh torn by a thousand pin-| distinguish what it was, laid hold 
cers. I had come prepared to put of it and immediately began, tho- 
up with a moderate amount of roughly aroused, to roar out lusti- 
suffering from vermin, butI hadly. Expecting nothing less than 
not expected that only six hours’ a ducking for our friend, Ishouted 
after leaving Corfu, I should al-; out in explanation that he was an 
ready be in danger of having my English officer who had notsleep- 
bones picked alive. We put our|ing room on board our boat. 
boat a little way from shore, and answer came to me from some- 
in the dusk of the night took off| body who addressed me by name, 
our clothes and shook thein well, asked after my wife and children 
‘and told me that my friend should 


over the sea. In that way we got 
rid of some of the tormentorsthat have a wide berth given him and 
had clung to us, but there remain- | welcome. The cutter belonged to 
ed enough to make us wretched. jthe Turkish government. Who 
One of our party being too tall, was my friend? He would not 
to sleep comfortably, as the |say ; he went under a feigned 
fourth man in the boat, be-,name. On the next day, however, 
thought himself that he should I should sce and know him. 
lie more easily upon the deck of' Before dawn we were aroused 
a large cutter that we saw by the by the sound of horses’ bells and 
moonlight anchored near us. We ‘the voice of our courier— we had 
drew our boat under its stern, he | inflicted on ourselves such an in- 
got on board and lay down, then cumbrance — calling us to come 
more at his ease, among thesleep- and make our bargains. Then 
ing sailors. Our friend’s heels, followed a scene of hurry and 
armed with adjutant’s spurs, into confusion. I, as a civilian, not 
which, anticipating trouble from clever in horseflesh, accepted the 
the vicious horses of Albania, he most vicious and ungainly of the 
had fitted some enormous rowels, horses; nevertheless , it turned 
came often in contact with the out the most sure-footed and 
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trusty beast in our whole caval- have made his mind up fora long 
cade. I used the basta, or pack- and steady journey. 

saddle of the country; myfriends Albanian roads or paths are 
had brought saddles of theirown. very tortuous, and so we twisted 
That I had not done, because ] our way on, admiring the hill 
knew that muleteers object toiscenery, not sorry to see Corfu 
the strange saddles, pare be- in the distance with its two ci- 
ause they consi t ikely: ced by i ree 
io hat ae kate a ) ia i ee = ae eae 
and chiefly because at the jour-:up hill, one of our party present- 
nev's end the animals are left ly discovered that we were pur- 
bare-backed; and if they wish to sued by two horsemen. We 
go home with a return Joad thev examined them through a spy- 
must purchase a new basta. Such glass, and all agreed that they 
considerations were all verv well, were strongly armed; although 
but after my first experience of their arms seemed to be carried 
an Albanian saddle, | felt that } about them in some very unusual 
owed mercy to myself as wellas manner. ‘They were certainly not 
to the muleteers. While packing. in military trim. As they were 
upon my horse such things as onlytwo, though they were armed 
would immediately be needed, outrageously, we did not fear 
my mysterious friend from the!them, and allowed the foremost 
ee touched my oo aan pees } Naseo nena oe ee ee 
o be a runaway Ionian convict;a great boy o een — who 
who had joined the Turkish ser-. shouted, ax he reached my horse's 
vice as a sailor. Profes-ing that. rear: ** Well, we have overtaken 
I had twice done him great ser-; you at last! You might as well 
vices, he desired, he said, to be; have let us know, and then we 
grateful. 1 knew that he meant:could have all travelled — to- 
simply to sponge upon me, andi gether!” He was dressed coarsely 
was glad to send him avay with a.and dirtily as an Albanian ser- 
quarter dollar as I climbed the; vant, and was mounted on a 
wall by which I was to mount my splendid mule, with a good deal 
charger. My weight upon ee attached to it. His 
back ee lant ah seen ugBage one oe 
caused him instantly to kickinost:ever, of muskets with their 
furiously ; in that way he soon | bayonets attached, which he had 
made a clear space about him:|contrived so to fix around his. 
and then, starting off at full! saddle, thatthey formed achevaus 
speed , charged down furiously ide frixe about him. Tour of them 
upon the rear of my companions.' he had contrived to fix upright, 
Having overtaken their last horse,! two before and two bebind him, 
however, he at once fell into like the posts of a bedstead; two 
marching pace, and seemed to! pointed their bayonets over the 
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horse’s shoulders and two over 
the crupper, so that his charger 
might have run into an enemy 
with pretty much the same effect 
as an old British chariot armed 
with its scythes. 

The youth was in afew minutes 
overtaken by his master, a stout 
respectable old Turk, completely 
winded. As soon as our new 
friends had breath enough they 
began to ask questions through 
our courier; and, as I was the 
only one who understood hi- 
language, the boy fastened him- 
self tome. ‘The old gentleman. 
he told me, was in the service of 
Emir Pacha, governor of Al- 
bania, and because it had been 
understood that the English go 
vernment meant to sell the arms 
left by the French when the is- 
land was surrendered, they had 
been to Corfu to inspect the 
goods and fetch a dozen muskets 
tor the Pacha himself to examine. 
Very likely he would buy them 
for the “ Tacticos” — the regular 
Albanian troops — then being 
organised. The boy was a wag, 
and had a great deal to say of his 
first visit to Corfu, where he had 
been, above all things, shocked 
by the bare faces of the ladies, 
and the bare knees of the Forty- 
second Royal Highlanders, at 
that time in our garrison. 

So we went on our way, good 
saver together, till we came 
into the little village of Monasteri, 
which I had seen for years from 
the esplanade of Corfu as a little 
speck upon the hills of the main- 
land, We Englishmen proceeded 
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to the monastery itself, our 
Turkish companions went to join 
friends in the village. Betore we 
parted our soldiers had been en- 
deavouring to suggest to them a 
better way of carrying their mus- 
kets, which would be easier to 
themselves and not 80 dangerous 
to neighbours; they were, how- 
ever, not to be instructed, and 
we, finding that advice was 
wasted, said to them jestingly 
that they might as well put hang- 
ings to their Pedeicae. They 
had only to stretch a cloth over 
the four upright bayonets and 
each of them might ride in state 
under his canopy. 

We did not like our comrades, 
and gave them the shp; but they 
vvertook us again in the after- 
noon, filling us with consterna- 
tion at the consequence of our 
advice. They had followed it to 
the letter. They thanked us most 
heartily for the idea. The con- 
stant jolting of the mules slacken- 
ed the ropes by which the upright 
muskets were fixed to the saddles, 
and the whole fabric therefore, 
every now and then, came down 
with arun upon one or the other 
rider, extinguishing him for a 
moment, and at the same time 
so frightening his mule that it 
would start off at full speed and 
compel every one who was in ad- 
vance to leap aside and get clear 
of the bayonets. We did indeed 
receive now and then some awk- 
ward pricks. 

The rascal of a boy was perpe- 
tually taken with a desire to ask 
some question about Corfu for 
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his master or himself, and in that began, in fulfilment of my pledge, 
case always charged down upon to fanmy young tormentor in the 
me at full speed with his war-cry rear with the long hunting-whip; 
of Mr. Secretary — so he dubbed he was not well protected by his 
me. He used a nail as a goad,ipctticoat of English calico, and 
which he ran along his mule’s,as I chased him closely round the 
back when any question came!meadow I kept up my fanning 
into his head, and then he dashed rather mercilessly. His master 
by every one, forcing all to clear'rode by, roaring with laughter, 
the road before him in an instant, and I left him with his canopy 
till he pushed up to me with his‘about his head, rubbing himself 
“Mr. Secretary, why is such ai very ruefully. 

thing so and so in Corfu?” I lost, He and his master went up to 
patience at last; and, on one oc- |the village at which we were all 
casion, drawing into the ditch,'to sleep, by a short path that 
let him rush by while I borrowed: was too steep for our more 
of one of our party a fine hunting- : heavily laden animals. My friends 
whip with along thong. ThenI thought, that as our late com- 
rode up to my Albanian — who, panions would arrive before us, 
smothered in his panoply, had they would be revenged for my 
stopped in the midst of a plainto castigation of the boy, by taking 
readjust his bedstead — and, ‘exclusive possession of such ac- 
while he was 80 engaged, held. commodation as the place would 
forth to him upon the whipping furnish. They did injustice toa 
he should get 1f he came down. Turk’s politeness. ‘The old gen- 
again upon me in like manner. I tleman met us at the entrance to 
heard him tell his master what I the village, and conducted us to 
had promised; and, for an hour a spot where there was a house 
he remained quiet, but his self- already being swept out for our 
control lasted no longer. We reception; fire was made, our 
were descending a steep moun- chickens, eggs, milk, and what- 
tain path, only wide enough for ever else we should desire, had 
one horseman, whenT heard him been already courteously sent 
thundering down after me with for. Of course we invited the old 
his ery of “Mr. Secretary ,” lea- | Turk to sup with us, and liked 
ving me barely enough time to,his company. I was afraid, how- 
urge ped horse to the degree of ever, that I should have lost all 
speed that would carry me down ‘credit with him at supper time. 
safe before him. At the bottom! We had two boxes matching one 
my horse of his own accord/another, one of which contained 
leaped over a ditch into a little |sugar, the other salt. He pointed 
meadow, and my persecutor’s to the salt-box, and, as he was 
mule followed by instinct andiat the time eating an ee I 
alighted just before me, I at once | thought he wanted it, and it 
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open to him. He, taking it for 
sugar, put his fingers in and filled 
his mouth. The poor old fellow 
was a bon vivant, and grimaced 
awfully, but allowed himself very 
soon to be assured that my mis- 
take was not intentional. 


We retired after supper to our, 
dormitory, a detached room on: 
ound floor, in which there’ 
had been a large fire ane te | 
ryN e 


the 


drive out the mosquitoes. 
heat being intense, we left the 
door open, and lay down on our 
Greek carpets. Not having slept 
much in our boat on the prece- 


ding night, we were soon making | 
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us awakened by an ominonsnoise 
of underground thunder twice or 
thrice repeated. Then the entire 
shed shook desperately, and the 
large flat stones with which the 
shed was roofed were brought 
rattling down about our ears. 
With no worse hurt than a few 
bruises we escaped instantly from 
the building, and finished our 
sleep on the grass of the garden 
in which we had supped. — It was 
only an earthquake. 


MINE INN. 
‘‘Saary I not take mine ease in 


amends for the lost time; but we’! 
could not have been lon asleep mine inn?” asked that portly, 
before I, who happened to lie; witty, but most immoral and un- 
nearest to the door, was awaken- principled knight who misused 
ed by a series of violent pokes in the king’s press so — something- 
the back. I started to my feet, ably—in the matter of hischarge 
and found that my enemy was aiof foot; and, whilom, was so 
oe pig who had just come to staunch a supporter of the Boar's 
bed, and objected to my occupa- Head Tavern, in Eastcheap. 
tion of his chamber. The pig ha- Many men have taken their ease 
ving been turned out, I lay ‘own in their inn since the days of Sir 
again, to be a second time John Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly. 
awakened by a goat, who had The meanest andthe most famous 
also his objections to my pre-, have reposed in “mine inn;” and 
sence. The goat was strong, and | millions of reckonings have been 
forced me to a contest which'paid, and millions of inn-fre- 
awakened andamused my friends, quenters take their ease now in 
who, when afterwards we all that great, quiet hostelry, the 
stripped at Janina before enter- Grave. 

ing a vapour-bath, were ve To the contemplative man, and 
much surprised at the black to the lover of social antiquities 
marks of the goat's horns upon 


inns is associated 
my back and ribs. When I had with the pleasantest, the kind- 
liest, the most genial, and the 
most elevated humanities. Our 


interest in inns is as old as Chris- 


turned out the goat I locked the 
door, bolted it, and disposed my- 
self for a good rest. In half-an- 


the subject of 


hour, however, we were all of tianity itself; and, in one im- 
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stance, our interest is mingled 
with awe and reverence and 
loving gratitude. The good Sa- 
maritan took the wounded man 
to an inn, and left theretwopence 
for his subsistence; and, to leave 
sacred for profane history, were 
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dressing his wounded head, 
broken by Prince Hal for liken- 
ing his father, the King, to a 
singing man at Windsor? Was it 
not into that dolphin chamber 
that entered unto Mrs. Quickly 
her gossip, the butcher's wife, 


there not inns in ancient Greece|who came to borrow a mess of 
and Rome? Were not the remains} vinegar for her dish of Baal 
of inns discovered in the excaya-| whereupon Sir John did desire to 
tions of Pompeii? Can any of us eat some, and was told by his 
forget Horace’s inn adventures considerate hostess that they 
in his journey to Brundusium? In were ill for a green wound? Did 
England, inns are full of interest/ he not in that same chamber bid 
from the earliest ages. The, the dame fetch him forty shil- 
brightest landmarks of our li-) lings? How many score of times 
terary history lie ininns. From’ torty shillings had been borrowed 
the Tabard Inn in Southwark set there, I ve Was it not im 
forth that gallant company of:a room at the Boar's Head that 
Canterbury Pilgrims, whom Sir John departed his merry , dis- 
peas esa nari ere in aaa nee eee ee ie 
ali ages. rw Knight anc the at 1¢@) = 6O sheets, an mdDoLE 
pardoner, the cook and the wife o'green fields, and there was but 
of rae we on Bee es! now, one a with him, for Hh eke 
ambling, jinghng, rustling injwas as sharp asapen. Here he 
their quaint costume; laughing: died, and | will wager that bad 
and story-telling as they issue. even that stern chief justice (who 
from the low portal of the oldi was so hard upon the knight for 
Tabard. They shall not dic, nor, his excesses: read the exquisite 
shall the pleasant memories of; account our Shakespeare has left 
the Tabard and its fellow inns! us of Falstaff’s death, the solemn 
fade away while we have eyes to'inagistrate would have dropped 
scan and pens to transmit the;one tear to the memory of that 
eulogies of Praaicbc glorious humorous, incorrigible, immor- 
verse and of Stothard’s pencil. tal old sinner. 

The Boar’s Head in Rasteheap| Fat Jack had his country as 
was atavern; but it must have, well as his town inns. In the 
been an inn likewise. At least: Garter Inn, at Windsor, the glo- 
Dame (Quickly “let out beds," rious intrigue of the ay 
for did not Sir John board and! Wives” is chiefly conducted. 
lodge there? Was it not in the, Hither comes mine host of the 
dame's dolphin chamber, by aj (Garter, and Master Brook, jea- 
sea-coal fire, that the knight sat lous and mysterious, aud Bar- 
while the placable landlady was|dolph with bis flaming nose, trans- 
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formed into 4 decorous drawer, wife led hima dreadful life. One 
fetching in Sir John a cup of sack of his old pupils, a bishop’s son, 
— “simple? No, with eggs.” visiting him afterwards in his 
Here was that notable quarrel country parsonage, found him 
between Falstaff ene tending sheep with one hand and 
touching the stolen fan and the holding a Greek folio in the 
fifteenpence the knight received other; and even from this em- 
as his share, on the ground that}ployment he was called by his 
he would not endanger his soul! virago wife to rock the baby’s 
gratis. J] doubt if Sir John ever jena e! Sir Bulwer Lytton has a 
paid his reckoning at the Garter! pleasant reminiscence of poor 
after his discomfiture, and he had; Hooker's married life in a scene 
begun to perceive that he had,;in Pelham. 
been made an ass. I doubt very; Sir Walter Scott is great on 
much indeed whether mine host,; inns at home and abroad. Julian 
jolly and joke-loving as he was,;Peveril’s despatches are stolen 
ever had the face to present his! from him at an inn: the fearful 
little bill to the crest-fallen knight. | tribunal of the Vehmgericht hold 

Inns, as 1 have said, abound, their sittings in some awful sub- 
with literary and historical land-:terranean cave beneath a Ger- 
marks. Ben Jonson's last co-!maninn. The first scene of Kenil- 
medy was called the New Inn. worth is laid at an inn: the most 
The first Protestant bishop (so,amusing scene in Rob Roy takes 
Catholics say) was consecrated / place in the Clachan inn of Aber- 
at an inn — the Nag’s Head, in foil. Then we have the roadside 
either Ilolborn or the VPoultry.;inn, where the author of Waver- 
The rum of King Charles the ley, in a white top coat and top 
First was consummated in an inn. boots appears so mysteriously, 
Old Hooker, the divine, coming:and consumes so many beef- 
to London to preach at Paul's, steaks: we have the inn where 
Cross, and alighting very wet: Rob Roy, decently disguised as 
and weary at an inn mostly re-!Campbell, forces his company on 
sorted to by clergymen, was so: Morris; also, the inn for which 
kindly received by an artful land-| Dick Tinto painted the sign: we 
lady; so coddled and cockered, have the inn of inns, which has 
up with possets and warm toasts, |immortalised the Tweedside vil- 
that, being a simple-minded, lage of Innerleithen, where Meg 
guileless man, he was easily in- Dods holds her hosterial state, 
veigled into marrying the land and bids defiance to commercial 
lady’sdaughter, an ignorant boor|travellers. 1 might multiply in- 
and ashrew. ‘The poor man went stances of the lustre which the 
to the altar like a witless dolt to Great Wizard has shed over inns, 
the correction of the stocks: to at home and abroad, until you 
his correction, indeed; for his and J were tired, 
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There is scarcely a pes work/rested at an inn in Vienna by 
by a great writer, but I find some/ order of Maria Theresa. To step 
pleasant mention of “mine inn”: centuries back, it was also in a 
therein. ‘To the Hercules Pillars! Viennese inn that our Richard 
Squire Western sent his chaplain’ the Lion-hearted was discovered 
to fetch his tobaceo-box. At an'and captured by his perfidious 
inn did dear old Parson Adams enemy, the Duke of Austria. The 
fall into one of the most dreadful author of Manon Lescaut died at 
of his dilemmas. Don Quixote an inn; and in an inn (or at least 
and inns are inseparable: in an a private hotel) in Bond Street 
inn he was drubbed; in an inn he died Laurence Sterne. It was his 
was tossed ina blanket. Gil Blas wish to die so, tended by the 
received many lessons of prac- hands of strangers, and his wish 
tical philosophy in inns. In one was accomplished to the letter. 
did the sycophant praise him in-: He had himself in his works help- 
ordinately and devour his fish: ed to immortalise “mine inn.” At 
and his omelettes; telling him the village inn lay sick to death 
afterwards never to place confi-, Lieutenant Lefevre: there he 
denceinany onewhotoldhimthat was tended by his son; from that 
he was the eighth wonder of the inn, and truly, staunch Corporal 
world. The first provincial letter: Trim declared that he would 
of Pascal was written to a friend never march again; from that 
supposed to be lodging at an inn.: inn my Uncle Toby vowed that 
The best French vaudeville J] he should march. And the man 
know (and from which our own who could write the story of Le- 
Deaf as a Post is translated) is fevre could be a sensualist, and 
called L’ Auberge Pleine — The wish to die at an inn, untended 
Full Inn. Sir John Suckling the and uneared for by friends and 

oet died at an inn in France. relatives, and could, and did 

is servant had robbed him and die so. 
absconded, and his master, has- ‘In the worst inn’s worst 
tily eae on his boots to pur- room” — you know the rest — 
sue him, drew a rusty nail into died the great George Villiers, 
his foot; the wound from which: Duke of Buckingham. He had 
mortifying, Sir John Suckling outlived his fame, his health, hie 
died. At an inn at St. Omer fortune and hie friends, and ex- 
Titus Oates hatched some of his: pired miserably at the house of a 
subtlest plots and made some tenantat Kirby Moorside in York- 
of his grandest Popish dis-'shire. The deathless lines of 
coveries. The inn adventures Pope still place before us vividl 
of the Chevalier de Grammont the ceratched apartment, half 
will not readily be forgotten. hung with mats, the plaster walls, 
Beaumarchais, the famousauthor the Hock bed repaired with straw, 
of the Mariage de Figaro, was ur- the tape-tied curtains, the dia- 
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mond George dangling from the 
bed where tawdry yellow vied 
with dirty red. 

Verily inns have their morali- 
ties as well as their humours. 
While the glasses Jingle, and 
toasts and healths are drunk, and 
the song circulates in the par- 
lour, mortality is putting on im- 
mortality above stairs, clay is 
returning to clay, dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, Georges and Gar- 
ters, stars and ribbons, pomps 
and vanities, all sinking quietly 
into nothingness; there 1s no- 
thing but a dead man in number 
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ters opened, number three is 
dusted and arranged for, per- 
adventure, wedding guests, and 
the inn resumes the current of its 
existence. Such are inns and 
such is life. 

I have been so prolix about 
famous men who have, by their 
lives and writings, cast immor- 
tality upon inns that — not for- 
getting I have as yet omitted to 
notice how many good writers 
of our own time have been elo- 
quent upon inns — we are not, 
with impunity, to forget themany 
excellent inns as excellently de- 


three, and the undertaker must! picted in the novels of the author 


be sent for, and business will be 


rather dull above and brisk below: 


until the gentleman in number 
three is buried. Do you remem 


ber that curious story in one of 





of Pelham. ‘There is a certain 
Slaughters, an inn for militar 
entlemen; also a Bootjack 
otel; also a villanous thieves’ 
inn, where one Corporal Brock 


Theodore Hook's novels of the;and an Irish gentleman have a 


dead young lady in the inn bed- 
room? There is a whole history 


difficulty with Mrs. Catherine 
Hayes; all of which inns are ar- 


of inn philosophy in that. Wel!tistically described in the best 
sing and rejoice: hot meats are|style of inn lore by a certain 
brought in and out, and presently |‘ author, who may as well be name- 
there drives up to the door a/less here, inasmuch aseverybody 
hearse, and something is brought} knows him and his writings. And 
down the stairs — the same stairs; that famous scribe Washington 
we have so often mounted to the’ Irving, has he not discoursed de- 
club-room; the mourners hide | li rhttully of inns in Flanders, to 
their faces in their white pocket-| which bold dragoons resorted ; 
handkerchiefs; the mutes take:of inns in England, notably at 
their last drain of gin or porter;|Stratford-on-Avon; and of a 
the “black job” ee the crazy|never-to-be-forgotten inn, in 
Lord Portsmouth used to call a!rainy weather, where there was a 
funeral) moves slowly off; the: Stout Gentleman? Inne are not 
traveller who had put up at that/ without their white days, their 
inn sick and had died there, is'chronicles of royal and noble 


borne off on that journey from|authors, From 
whieh no traveller returns; the 
windows are thrown up, the shut- 
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the wisest and most solemn big-|and poor, become interested so 
wigs of literature have not)completely, as in the tales that 
thought inns (for praise or blame) come from the North Pole. We 
beneath their notice. would rather hear of travellers 
It is not my intention in this|among the snow flakes and ice 
present article to enter upon the; floes than among cypress and 
subject of hotels; the younger: myrtle; and we have good reasons 
et aristocratic brothers of inns.| for our preference. Snow and ice 
ouching hotel life, hotel| are emblems of the deeds done in 
charges, and hotel character,'their clime. For three hundred 
I have, saving your oe tence rears the Arctic seas have now 
permission, acquired a consider-! been visited by European sailors; 
able amount of experience and|their narratives supply some of 
information; but as the quarrel:the finest modern instances of 
between travellers and bosts is a: human energy and daring, bent 
very prey quarrel as it stands, on a nobleundertaking, and asso- 
I shall not meddle in it. Mean- ciated constantly with kindness, 
time I would commend to youthe generosity, and simple piety. 
consideration of inns, ‘Mine The history of Arctic enterprise 
inn” is rapidly becoming an insti- is stainless as the Arctic snows, 
tution of the past; it will soon be|clean to the core as an ice 
numbered among the things de- | mountain. 
parted. The roadside inn, and! There is no other solid piece 
the coaching inn, should have | of human history so free from 
disappeared with post-chuaises blot as this long and continuous 
and fust stage coaches. ‘They ‘uarrative; this famous tale of 
still linger on; but they are daily Arctic navigation. It was first 
pone vanes from their stools;stimulated by a love of lucre; 
bY ilway Hotels, ‘Terminus’ there was faith in Polar gold, and 
averns, and Locomotive Coffee-iin a Polar passage to Cathay. 
houses. They will soon have to; But the men who were sent out to 
say with the Latin Accideuce, | serve desires comparatively ncan 
eramus — we were. (not mean in themselves, for com- 
merce is a mighty teacher, in 
eae bebagertataa it is series ae 
7 want we shall have our faculties 
UNSPOTTED SNOW. matured), the men sent out for 
Typavoxs, hurricanes, and tro-|love of gain — when they came 
pical heats Inner Africa, Central; among those seas and heard the 
America, China, Japan, and all|crashing of the icc, and saw the 
such topics interest us; but there|icy mountains piled upon each 
are no tales of risk and enterprise |other, and were brooded over by 
in which we English, men, women, | the Arctic night, and were amazed 
and children, old and young, rich} at wonders in the heavens, the 
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mock suns and the flashings of noblest spirit of ee Once, 
aurora; they — impressed with long ago, anItalian or a Spaniard 
a new sense of human weakness, did indeed pollute all the asso- 
floating as they were on shells ciations proper to the place with 
(small vessels of ahundred or two a design of capturing the Esqui- 
hundred tons) away from home maux fot slavery; and there has 
and from all neighbourhood with! been mutiny as far north as Davis 
other men — poured out their|Straits — never further to the 
kindliness on one another, aided;north we think — and even that 
each other in endurance of all mutiny resulted in an act of 
hardship, and in patient manful heroism. 
effort to surmount all difficulty. While, everywhere else, inter- 
They too, admonished by the course with shipshasdemoralised, 
works and wonders which they more or less, untutored tribes 
saw, remembered Who watched dwelling on sea coasts, the Esqui- 
over them in their distresses. maux that see only our northern 
Afterwards, when the dreams of navigators have learnt no new 
old and of a short way to the crimes. They are a quiet amiable 
ast had been dispelled, the race; on amiable terms with visi- 
enterprise of Arctic navigators! tors whose mannersare invariably 
was continued and directed by kind. When they see many new 
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a higher motive; — a desire to 
increase human knowledge, to 
help forward our race by 
heightening and widening our 
sense of the Divine wisdom. 
Lastly, there has been added 
to this, a strong motive of human 
sympathy; and the energies 
of many countries (quarrellin 
among themselves on other sil 
have been devoted heartily an 
simultaneously to the peril of 
penetrating unexplored parts, 
and of searching all the most 
inaccessible regions of the Pole, 
for the survivors, or at least 
the traces, of an expedition that 
has disappeared among its snows. 
Thus men who are elsewhere 
enemies and rivals hold Arctic 
ground — which has been con- 


and attractive things lying about 
strange boats that come on rare 
occasions, they are not strong 
enough to resist always the desire 
to possess some of them; but a 
good-humoured watch is kept 
upon their fingers, their attempts 
at theft are frustrated in a plea- 
sant way, but notresented. The 
only blood shed by our Europeans 
at the Pole has been the blood of 
animals, honestly killed to eupp’y 
areal and pressing want of fres 

provisions. Men from among us 
who have died there, have all 
died in the performance of an 
arduous duty, have died a death 
of heroes; upon which the mind 
dwells with a more tranquil satis- 
faction than upon the death met 
by a lower class of heroes on the 


secrated by three centuries of battle field. They have left their 


heroism — to be sacred to the 


memories to be preserved in 
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records that will stir men’s hearts|takes active mariners into the 
in generation after generation,|way of peril, teaches them how 
and from which the humblest/to escape from dangersthat would 
sailors name will never bejoverwhelma coward. More lives 
orate’ lage saved than lost by exercise of 
et although we bear in mind’ proper courage. 
the mournful tale of Willoughby’ From first to last the Arctic 
and his companions, orcredit our search has been a work of 
worst fears as to the fate of our dauntless perseverance, to which 
own companions and friends who many nations have contributed 
disappeared with Franklin, there men always resolute and never 
have not fallen in the fight for rash. Drawing back from fool- 
knowledge at the Pole during hardiness, they have carried 
three centuries as many men as energy and determination always 
are shot down in the first five to their utmost limits. For reso- 
minutes of some famous battle; lution of that kind the poet finds 
the whole battle being but a-his emblem in the northern ice 
fragment of some war bred of and snow, when he lauds men 
i ae EaReCs of etty miscon- i* In fixed resolves by reason justified, 
structions, or the ullying per-; That to their object cleave like slect, 
aoe cs Bie Fee ee 
cannot keep his temper under! aie ae 
fit control. Pnder the heats of; “"° ag ae 
Africa, or under the frosts of; Up-caught in whirlwinds nowhere can 
either Pole, or in encountering’ Gnd rest. 
for the gain of knowledge any! The first party of Europeans 
risk of life that can be run. whoenduredan Arctic winter, and 
between the Poles, it is most; whose experiences are recorded, 
probable that, in a thousand were the Dutchmen who had 
years, there have not perished so Barents for their pilot. The last 
many investigators of the ways accounts from among the ice are 
of nature, as there die yearly of Englishmen and of a French- 
men, women, and children in one’ mau, Lieutenant Bellot, who 
country only, killed by diseases. worked with them; a young man 
that are bred of ignorance, or of:of a true Arctic character full of 
that worst evil, inattention to genius, enterprise and spirit, very 
results of knowledge. Peat and very gentle, warmly 
We donot therefore account or devoted to the pursuit of science, 
rashbness the firm resolutionof the'a man who deemed no fit com- 
northern mi aera enables panion to be to him a foreigner. 
him to struggle forward through (He perished amony the ice and 
all perils and to die, if he must,'was mourned asa brother by his 
in the execution of his duty. Even} English comrades. The people 
in those eeas, the boldness that} at home also, connecting in their 
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hearts the Arctic Regions with north-west passage. Barents and 
those pure and noble thoughts his party were obliged finally to 
about humanity that are so escapefrom their winter quarters 
thoroughly associated with them,! by a aco ae their vessel; and, 
ee aneaee 

talk of Lieutenant non at Rade the case o he as > oe, 
ee ae eae ; 

Epis ep jmipelby iacavoue. letter heead hie lip will aot 
although stone has ceased for | finally be left where we last heard 
many years to be more durable | of them, hopelessly frozen in. 
than words. We add the stone,; The account of the Dutch voyage 
however, to the words, because| was published at the time by one 
we cannot give expression too of the men engaged in it, Gerrit 
ea een to our oa et de Mae oe le ae, ae 
men of all races are one flesh in wards translated into English. 

the Arctic Seas; nor should we has been re-published lately with 
be sorry to suggest by the same | the other voyages of Barents; and 
act that beyond the Arctic circle; forms one of the most agreeable 
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they need not be disunited. 

In a former volume of this 
work we gave a faint outline of 
the history of Arctic exploration.* 
We wish now to illustrate what 
has been said of the spirit of the 
Arctic navigators; and, to do 
that, we will indicate a few 
characteristic points belonging 
to the first and the last published 
accounts of Arctic wintering. 

The first was the story of 
a voyage by the north-east in 
search of a passage to Cathay; 
during which the Dutchman 
Barents and his associates, two 
hundred and fifty-seven years 
ago, wintered upon the northern 
shores of Nova Zembla. The last 
is the account of the voyage of 
the British sailors, Commander 
M‘Clure and his men, in search 
of Sir John Franklin narrated in 
despatches recently made public; 
a voyage which has resulted in 
the discovery of the long-sought 

* Vol. IX., page 141. 


‘of the volumes issued by the 
Hakluyt Society. The account 
of the English voyage has lately 
oceupied our newspapers. 

The Dutch account was illus- 
trated with pictures not quite so 
highly finished as those brought 
home by explorers of the present 
day. The first picture that re- 
lates to their wintering voyage 
characterises, in one respect, ihe 
feelings of the Dutchmen very 
well; thereis character even in its 
title: A Wonder in the Heavens, 
and how we caught a Bear. The 
wonder is a vision of three suns; 
each represented with a face 
and surrounded with the usual 
appearances attendant upon a 
parhelion. The Dutchmen, how- 
ever, in two boats are attending 
chiefly to the bear, not only a 
wonder but a danger in their 
epee a former picture having 
shown how, as stated in their 
own label, “A frightful, cruel, 
big bear tare in pieces two of our 
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companions.” On the fifth of country convenient to build it 
June the Dutchmen saw the first withall. But we leaving no occa- 
ice floating towards them, which. sion unsought ’— among the good 
they wondered at, ‘at the first thoughts pertaining to the Arctic 
thinking that it had been white regions we should have said that 
swannes, for,’ says the teller it is a place in which no idleness 
of the story, “one of our men! is known — “we leaving no occa- 
walking on deck, ona suddaine | sion unsought, as our men went 
began to cry out with a loude: abroad to view the country and 
vorce, and savd that hee sawe:to see what good fortune might 
white swans: which wee that were ‘happen unto us, at last we found 
below hearing, presently came;an unexpected comfort in our 
up, and perccived that it was ice; need, which was that we found 
that came driving from the great;certaine trees, roots and all 
heape, showing like swaunes.i asourthree companions had said 
it being then about evening.” | before’, which Vad bin driven 
After further voyaging through/upon the shoare, either from 
perils and adventures, Gerrit’ ‘lTartaria, Muscovia, or elsewhere, 
de Veer tells us: “We at last for there was none growing upon 
sawe that we could not get out of that land, wherewith (as if God 
the ice, but rather became faster, had purposely sent them unto us) 
and could not loose our ship as; we were much comforted, bein 
at other times we had done, asjin good hope that Grod ould 
also that it began to be winter:; show us some further favour; for 
we tooke counsell together what that wood served us not only to 
we were best to doe according to’ build our house, but also to burne 
the time, that we might winter: and serve us all the winter long; 
there and attend such adventure: otherwise without a doubt we 
as God would send us; and, after’ had died there miserably with 
we had debated upon the matter, extreame cold.” 
to keepe and defend ourselves: The simple piety of speech, the 
both from the cold and the wild: quiet submission to a great and 
beasts, we determined to build unexpected hardship noticeable 
a house upon the land, to keep ‘in this passage runs through the 
us therein as well as we souidewtiats Ditch narrative, anil 
and so to commit ourselves unto. through the whole Arctic litera- 
the tuition of God. And tothat.ture. [tis as evident now, inthe 
end we went further into the land.‘ straightforward despatches of 
to find out the conyenientest! Captain M-Clure written the other 
lace in our opinions to raise our. day, as it was in the Dutch sea- 
ote upon, and yet we had not man’s narrative written two hun- 
much stuffe to make it withall, in: dred and fifty years ago. It does 
regard that there grew no trees’ not court attention: itisnever ob- 
nor any other thing in that, trusive, because itis always true, 
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“Tt grieved us much,” said the! or ship.” The men in the shi 
Dutchmen, ‘to lye there all that/(where they had few clothes) it 
cold winter, which we knew’ should be said lay under hatches, 
would fall out to be extreame'and the men in the house with 
bitter; but, being bereaved of all outlets closed swallowing the 
hope, we were compelled tomake smoke of their wood fires, which 
necessitie a vertue, and with)‘‘sore tormented” them. The 
patience to attend what issue: knew not how else to save their 
God would send us. The 26th of lives. Having sca-coal with them 
September we had a west windithey, on one oceasion, lighted a 
and an open sea, but our ship lay’ huge coal fire in the centre of 
fast, wherewith we were not a'their closed hut; and, while they 
little greeved; but it was God’s enjoyed the warmth, were being 
will, which we most patiently! gradually suffocated by the pro- 
bare, and we began to makeup ‘ducts of combustion. The va- 
our house.” It became presently; pours from the fire had nearly 
so cold that if in building that: made an end of them; when one 
same house (the carpenter was;tottered across to throw open 
dead) one of them puta nailinto|the door. They dreaded coals 
his mouth, it froze upon his lips) for a long time thereafter. Then 
and brought away with it the skin there was asick comrade dragged 
anid blood. The ship had been; by eight of them from the ship to 
lifted by the pressure of the ice! the house upon a sledge, and dis- 
above the sea level, and rested; posed upon a bed near the cen- 
on the top of a huge grounded tral fire. The others slept on 
ice hill. Again and again the sea'shelves that they had built for 
became open all about it; but. themselves round the wall. They 
the Dutchmen’s ship was not to/had also a Dutch clock as well as 
be got off. Working between the!a great sand glass, running 
house and ship and in great,twelve hours, and there was a 
dread of bears, that were nume-, lamp suspended from the roof. 
rous and bold, the ice-bound mien Reduction of food soon became 
bore their lot without repining.! inevitable; one article after an- 
Winter setin. ‘The 8th of Octo-jother falling short. On the 
ber. All the night before it blew|eighth of November, it is said, 
s0 hard and the same day also “Swe shared our bread among us, 
and snowed go fast that we should each man having four pound and 
have smothered if we had gone|ten ounces for his allowance in 
out into the aire; and, to speake/eight daies; so that then we were 
truth, it had not beene possible|eight days eating a barrell of 
for any man to have gone one| bread, whereas before we ate it 
ship's length, though his life had up in five or six daies.” Four 
laine thereon; forit was not pos- days afterwards, “we began to 
sible for us to go out of thehouse share our wine, every man had 
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two glasses a day; butcommonly/|the narrator, “we lookt pitifully 
our drink was water, which we one upon the other, being in 
molt out of the snow.” On the great feare that if the extremity 
twenty-second of November, of the cold grew to be more and 
‘““we had but seventeene cheeses, more we should all die there with 
whereof one we ate amongst us, cold; for that what fire soever we 
and the rest were dividedtoevery made would not warm us.” Then 
man one for his portion, which followed the experiment with sea 
he might eate when he list.”/coals, and days afterwards “al- 
Two days afterwards, illness be-'though some of us were of opi- 
coming more general, four of nion that we should lay more 
them went into a bath. ‘When coles upon the fire to warme us, 
we came out our barber gave us and that we should let the chim- 
a purgation, which did us much ney stand open, yet we durst not 
good.” Food falling shorter still, doit, fearing the like danger we 
‘‘we made springes to get foxes; had escaped.’ On the sixteenth 
for it stood us upon to doe it, be-'of December all the store of 
cause they served us for meat, as wood was burnt; and whatever 
if God had sent them purposely more they used had to be dug out 
for us, for wee had not much by the sailors from beneath the 
meate.’ The foxes then were snows by which they were sur- 
eaten thankfully by these good rounded. Then they began to 
Arctic travellers, and of their’ comfort each other with hopes of 
skins caps were made “to keepe ‘the returning sun; lthou eli: by 
them warme froin the extreame ‘the twenty-seventh of December, 
cold.” ithe cold had increased 80 much, 
On the third of December they ‘that neither fire nor coverings 
lay snowed-in within their hut, could warm them. They lay with 
suffering sore cold because they ‘hot stones, not only at their fect 
dared not make much fire; so:but on their bodies; yet the 
great was the torment of the froze at their backs while their 
smoke. Ina small fire they heat-: shins were burning; and, as they 
ed stones to put against theirfeet: sat within their hut ‘were al as 
and lay, with the walls of their: white as the country-men use to 
hut, and even the sides of the be when they come in at the gates 
cots in which they slept, covered of the towne in Holland with 
two fingers thick with ice. As their sleads, and have gone all 
they lay thus, they heard upon night.” One of their constant 
that day a huge noise made in the. occupations was to imend the 
sea by the bursting and cracking holes each man was perpetually 
of great ice hills, fathoms thick. ! burning in his stockings. 
Then followed an easterly wind’ While thus bound tothe house, 
with ‘‘extreame cold, almost not/the provisions of these men had 
to be indured; whereupon,” says to be eked out by still further re- 
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duction of allowances; and the|our owne house. And we also 
wood failing when it was impos- | made tickets, and our gunner was 
sible to go abroad for more, they ' king of Nova Zembla, which is at 
cut up for fire-wood their chop- least eight hundred miles long, 
ping block. and all the super-iand lyeth betweene two seas.” 
fluous wood-worktheycouldchip' Other and greater sufferings 
away from the walls and rafters were yet to be endured, and were 
of their dwelling. On the fourth endured without amurmur; great 
of January, being still locked in efforts were to be made, and were 
by frost, they thrust a pole out at made. Barents himself did not 
their chimney with a little fag on return home alive; but the sur- 
it, to see which way the wind vivors of the expedition, in two 
blew. Their flag froze instantly little open boats built by them- 
and became as hard as wood; so'selves in the dominions of the 
that it did not stir with the wind, gunner, did at last cross the seas 
and they only learnt by it thatthe that parted them from home —a 
cold outside was excessive. But voyage of almost two thousand 
their spirit was not broken. In English miles. 

that house of theirs they kept, 

stout hearts, asis easily seen by From the first we turn now to 
passages like the following, the last winterers at the Pole; 
which end the record of the fifth men placed in equal peril, having 
of January. ‘‘‘And when we had indeed a stronger ship andalil the 
taken paines al day, we re-'resources of our modern art and 
membered ourselves that it was science spent on their behalf; but 
Twelf Even; and then we prayed placed in conditions of evenmore 
our maister that we might be imminent peril, and possessing 
merry that night, and said thatwe less reason than the Dutchmen 
were content to spend some of had to hope for escape. We note 
the wine that night which we had 


spared, and which was our share”. 
(one glass) ‘every second day, 
and whereof for certaine daies 
we had not drunke; and so that 
night we made merry and drew 


down first a little picture illustra- 
tive of the kind of intercourse 
that is established between Arc- 
tic voyagers and the few natives 
of those regions with whom they 
are brought into communication. 


forking. And therewith we had ‘‘Many were dancing with our 
two pound of meale whereof we men; and so mutually happy 
made pancakes with oyle, and were all parties, that it was near 
every man had a white biscuit six o’clock before I could get 
which we sopt in the wine. And them to leave the ship; indeed, 
80 supposing that we were in our had not the interpreter told them 
owne country and amongst our that we were going towards the 
friends, it comforted us well as if pack, and would not again come 
we had made a great banket in near their tents, I very much 
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uestion if we should have got 
them away without compulsion. 
We understood from them that 
the main pack is permanent, never 
leaving the shore above twelve 
or fourteen miles. They desig- 
nate it ‘the land of the White 
Bear,’ as it abounds with these 
animals; which they appeared 
rather to dread; as, when we 
stood towards the pack in the 
forenoon, they entreated not to 
be left there, for they were fear- 
ful of the bears now that so many 
of their women were with them. 
One mother mentioned that she 
had her little child earried away 
by one of them a short time pre- 
vious, while playing on the shore 
a little distance from her. The 
eee creature shed tears on re- 
ating the catastrophe. At part- 
ing, several presents were be- 
stowed upon them, which had the 
effect of eliciting promises of 
friendship for us or for any of 


our white brethren who might: 


come on their coast.” 

Of the great perils encountered 
by Captain M‘Clure’s ship the 
Investigator, before itwaslocked 
up for two years in its winter 
quarters, and of the huge power 
of the ice, one or two little illus- 
trations must be given. (Once, 


after a large floe had raised the 


vessel six feet, another floe 


caught the mass of ice to which. 


it was attached, under an over- 


hanging ledge, and shouldered it: 


up to a height of thirty feet. As 
it rose above the foreyard, all 
the men looked up in dread sus- 
pense; knowing that, if it should 
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ibe turned completely over, the 
‘whole ship with those on board 
‘would instantly be crushed 
‘beneath it. “This suspense,” 
‘says Captain M‘Clure, “was but 
for a few minutes, as the floe rent, 
carrying away with it a large 
piece from the foundation of our 
asylum; when it gave several 


fearful rolls and resumed its for- 


mer position; but, no longer ca- 
pable of resisting the pressure, it 
was hurried onward with the 
drifting mass.” Again, on the 
same day, the ship, attached to 
a large mass of ice, was drivin 


down upon a floe, and pounded 


in nine fathoms. If she struck 
such a floe, she would be ground 
as between millstones between it 
and her own attendant floe-piece. 
‘To turn aside, was to be wrecked 
upon the beach. ‘The gunner's 
mate was sent forward to destroy 
the obstacle by blasting. ‘He 
could not, however,” writes Cap- 
tain M‘Clure, find a sufhcient 
space of water to sink the charge ; 
but, remarking a large cavity 
upon the sea face of the floe, he 
fixed it there, which so far suc- 
ceeded that it slightly fractured 
it in three places, which at the 
‘moment was scarcely observable 
from the heavy pressure it was 
sustaining. ‘Those on board, 
‘therefore, did not see that it was 
broken. By this time the vessel 
.was within a few fect of it, and 
every one was on deck in anxious 
suspense, awaiting what was ap- 
‘parently the crisis of our fate. 
'Most fortunately the sternpost 
‘took it so fairly that the pressure 


‘ 
a 
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was fore and aft, bringing the| problem of the north-west pas- 
whole strength of the ship to:sage. There, in regions never 
bear. A heavy grind which before visited by civilised man, 
shook every mast, and caused they werefrozenin. They arrived 
beams and decks to complain as there on the twenty-fourth of 
she trembled to the violence of'September, eighteen hundred 
the shock, plainly indicated that’ and fifty - one. appily the land 
the struggle would be but ofiabout them was remarkably well 
short duration. At this moment‘ supplied with game. It seemed to 
the stream-cable was carried:form the retired meeting - place 
away, and several anchors drew;;and feeding- ground of many 
thinking that we had now sufh-;animals. 
ciently risked the vessel, orders}; When summer should have 
were given to let go allthe warps,!come to set them at liberty, the 
and with that order | had made:ice was still firm. About the 
up my mind that in a few minutes} middle of June “flocks of wild 
she would be on the beach; but,'fowl,” says Captain M‘Clure 
as it was sloping, conceived she ;** consisting of swans, geese, an 
might still prove an asylum forall descriptions of ducks, began 
the winter, and possibly be again to arrive; but, finding no water, 
cot afloat; while, should she be merely took a flight round the 
crushed between these large north-west extreme of the land 
grounded pieces, she must in-:and returned to the southward, 
evitably go down in ten fathoms, |from which it would appear that 
which would be certain destruc-'the season is late; indeed, the 
tion to all; but before the ordersiland is as much covered with 
could be obeyed, a merciful Pro-' snow as in the depth of winter.” 
vidence interposed, causing the!So wrote the ice-bound captain 
ice, which had been previously; while the cold summer passed by 
weakened, to separate into threeithem, and the erew were em- 
pieces, and it floated onward with | ployed daily on the hills gathering 
the inass, our stern still slightly sorrel; which they all relished 
jammed against but now pro-: much, and ate with vinegar, asa 
tected by it.” No wonder that! protection against scurvy. 
among daily experiences of this; In the autumn of that year 
character, men have their little-/Captain§ M‘Clure, having’ ar- 
ness crushed out of them. ‘ranged to send home the weakly 
Commander M‘Clure and his by boat in the succeeding spring, 
men found shelter from many prepared for a prolonged deten- 
perils in a harbour which they tion. Although,” he writes, “we 
called by a good Arctic name, had already Beck twelve months 
the Bay of Mercy, close by the upon two-thirds allowance, it was 
passage into Barrow’s Straits; necessary to make preparations 
the existence of which solved the for meeting eighteen months 
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more — a very severe depriva-|fulness of the men, the cares of 
tion and constitutional test, but the surgeon, the excellent quality 


one,” says quictly the true Arctic’ 
seaman, ‘which the service we, 
were employed upon called for;. 
the vessel being as sound as the 
day she entered the ice. It would 
therefore be discreditable to 
desert her in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, when a favour- 
able season would run_ her 
through the straits and admit of 
reaching England in safety.” No 
favourable season came. On the 
anniversary of the ship'’sentering 
the Bay of Mercy — which she 
did with the thermometer at 
thirty-three and not a particle of 
ice upon the water — there stood 
the thermometer at two, and the 
whole place was frozen up, with 
every indication of a very severe. 
winter. 

The winter proved indeed to 
be the severest ever encountered 
by our sailors in the frozen re- 

ions. In January the average 

eight of the thermometer was 
seventy-six degrees below 
freezing point; and one day it 
fell to an almost incredible extent 
— ninety-seven degrees below 
freezing point; averaging ninety- 
four on the whole four-and- 
twenty hours. Nevertheless the 
crew worked manfully, travelled 
about on search parties, hunted’ 
for game, and remained, on the 
whole, inremarkably good health. 
“JT can attribute our excellent sa- 
lutary state,” Captain M‘Clure 
wrote, “to the causes previously 
alinded to in this narrative,” 


(namely the courage and cheer-; 


of the stores on board, and the 
good ventilation of the ship) ‘in 
conjunction with a_ bountiful 
supply of game which a merciful 
Providence has aided us with, 
and has so materially added to 
our otherwise scanty rations.” 
In other despatches the com- 
mander is to be found providing 
manfully for the chance of his 
own destruction, and warning 
other ships who may be sent out 
to look for him by what signs 
they are to conclude that he and 
his companions are lost, and in 
what directions they are not to 
imperil other crews in looking 
for him. 

Enough has been quoted to 
suggest how close is the identity 
of spirit manifested by each Are- 
tic navigator, from the first down 
to the last; but, as we parted 
from the Dutchmen when they 
were fancying themselvcs at 
home again over the Twelfth 
Night sports, we will part as 
pleasantly with our own coun- 
trymen, by help of one more 
Kimya bre ae aoe sup- 

7) ine kept up during the 
Ze Captain M'Clure wrote 
in his ice prison after Christmas 
last, “has enabled a fresh meal 
to be issued twice weekly, and 
the usual Christmas festivities to 
pass off with the greatest cheer- 


fulness. Ag it was to be our last, 
the crew were determined to 
‘make it memorable, aud their 
exertions were completely suc- 


eessful, Each mess was gaily 
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illuminated and decorated with: that we have one wunspotted 
original paintings by our lower eis upon this lobe of ours; a 
deck artists, exhibiting the ship Pole that, as it fetches truth out 
in her perilous positions during of a needle, so surely also gets 
the transit of the Polar Sea, and all that is right-headed and right- 
divers other subjects. But the hearted from the sailor whom 
grand features of the day were the needle guides. 
the enormous plum- puddings, : 
some mCle ne pineal - 1X 
ounds; haunches of venison;' y . 
ance roasted ; and soup made of! TWO COUSINS. 
the same, with ptarmigan and’ ‘He didn't care much about 
sea-pies. Such dainties in such!it,” he said: “they mie marry 
rofusion | should imagine never him, if they liked, and to whom 
before graced a ship’s lower'they liked, provided he was not 
deck; any stranger to have wit-' expected to make love. Give him 
nessed this scene could but faint- his hookah, and a volume of 
ly imagine that he saw a crew Shelley, and really, wife or no 
which had passed upwards of wife, it was almost the same 
two years in thesedrearyregions, thing to him. By the bye, one 
and three entirely on their own thing he must stipulate for — 
resources, enjoying such ex- that she should not hunt nor talk 
cellent health; so joyful, so slang.” 
happy, indeed such a mirthful; This Launcelot Chumley said, 
assemblage, under any circum- yawning — although it was only 
stances, would be most gratifying twelve o'clock, yet it was ten be- 
to any officer; but in this lonely fore he came down to breakfast 
situation I could not but feel — and, sauntering from the 
deeply impressed, as 1 contem-' drawing-room through the open 
plated the gay and plenteous window on to the lawn, he 
sight, with the many and great stretched himself under the 
mercies which a kind and bene-; shadow of the chestnut-trees to 
ficent Providence had extended; dream vague poems all the day 
towards us, to whom alone are after; a mode of existence that 
due the heartfelt praises andj seemed to him to fulfil the sacred 
thanksgivings of all for the great: destiny of hie being. 
blessings which we have hitherto! Launcelot Chumley was a 
experienced in positions the spoilt child. A spoilt child full of 
most desolate which can be con- noble thoughts and generous im- 
ceived.” pulses tarnished by prosperity, 
Unfading be the laurels of our and choked for want of stimulants 
northern navigators thus won by to exertion: he was also vain for 
exercise of all the finest qualities want of wholesome opposition. 
of manhood! Let us be glad, too, Provided people left him alone, 
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they might do as they liked, he! pressed ashy contempt for lovers. 
used to say. Let themnotdisturb: She vowed also that she would 
his books, nor cut down the'never marry a less man than a 
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ehestnut-trees on the lawn, nor 


break his pipes, nor talk loud, 
nor make a noise; and he was: 


perfectly satisfied. His in- 
difference and indolence drove 


if offered to him: it would be 
such a bore! His mother had in- 
deed done her best to ruin him 
by unmitigated indulgence; and 
now she wrung her hands at her 
own work. But, as something 
must be done, she bethought 
herself of a marriage, which, 
woman-like, she fancied would 
cure everything — indoleuce, 
vanity, selfishness. 


There were 


and little Violet Tudor. 


vat once. 

Mrs. Chumley bethought her 
of a marriage — but with whom’; 
in London two 
Chumley cousins, Ella Limple’ 
These 


lion king or a general who had 
seen severe service and been 
wounded badly; and then she did 


‘not know — perhaps she might. 
For Violet rode blood horses, 
his mother to despair. She tried’ 
to tempt him to exertion by 
dazzling visions of distinction. 
But Launcelot prided himself on, 
his want of ambition, and vowed. 
he would not accept a dukedom: 


and once pronounced an Indian 
officer a “‘muff,” because he had 
never seen a tiger hunt. An ex- 
pression that caused that gentle- 
man to blush and to feel that 
kind of anger which is, among 
his own sex, usually assuaged in 
a duel. 

It may be imagined, therefore, 
that Mrs. Chumley did not place 
Miss Violet Tudor very high in 
her scale of feminine graces; 
although she certainly did not 
know one half of that curly- 
headed gipsy's escapades. Con- 
sequently she was passed over 
Ella was, on the con- 
trary, all that Mrs. Chumle 
wished; young, pretty, mild, 
manageable; with gold, a stain- 
less pedigree, and unexception- 
able manners. What more could 


two young ladies were great, any mother demand for her son? 
friends after the fashion ofyoung' Mrs. Chumley gent by that day's 
ladies generally. They had invs-'post an affectionate invitation 
terious confidences together, and’ asking Ella to pass a week with 
wrote wonderful letters. Ella, her, much to Ella’s surprise and 
Limple, being of pathetic and; pleasure. For cousin Launcelot 
sentimental temperament, talked: had long been a kind of heroic 
of sorrow and sadness, and said, myth in that young lady’s imagi- 
there was no more happiness for|nation; and she was glad to be 
her on earth, there being some-jasked to mect him. ‘Though 
thing she could never forget; dearest Vi knows that nothing 
though nobody knew what. could make me forget poor dear 
Violet Tudor, her bosom friend, Heury, all alone in those terrible 
laughed at all sentiment, andex- East Indies!” she mentioned in 
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the letter which communicated 
the circumstance to her bosom 
friend. Out of curiosity then she 
accepted the invitation; and, in 
less than a week’s time, she found 
herself at High Ashgrove, with 
all her prettiest dresses and her 
last new bonnet. 

Ella’s correspondence with 
Violet Tudor increased over- 
whelmingly during the visit. The 
early letters were gay, for her; 
but soon they deepened into a 
nameless melancholy; and were 
rife with mysterious hints. Oc- 
casionally there burst forth in 
them the most terrific self-ac- 
cusings that English words could 
frame. If she had become the 
head of a society of coiners, or 
the high priestess of a heresy, 
she could not have used stronger 
expressions of guilt. Violet was 
frightened at first; but she re-; 
membered that it was Ella’s habit' 
to indulge in all sorts of exag-| 
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‘Violet, love, I am engaged 
to my cousin Launcelot. 

‘‘My aunt made me the offer 
so supplicatingly, and Launcelot 
said so sweetly: ‘I think you will 
make me a very nice wife, Miss 
Limple,’ that I could not resist. 
Besides, cousin Launcelot is 
very handsome; and that goes a 

eat way. You know I eas 
ound fault with poor dear 
Henry’s figure; he was inclined 
to be too stout. Launcelot’s 
figure is perfect. He is tall — 
six feet I should think — and 
with the most graceful manners 

ossible. He is like a picture — 

as very bright brown hair, all 
in thick curls, not short and close 
like poor dear Henry’s. He wears 
them very long, like the por- 
traits of Raphael. Henry’s hair, 
poor darling, was inclined to be 
red. His eyes are large and dark 
grey, with such a beautiful ex- 
pression of melancholy in them. 


gerated self-accusations. Atlast! They are poems in themselves, 
came a letter, which unveiled! Violet. Now Henry’s, you know, 
the mystery; reducing the ter-; were hazel; and hase eyes are 
rible sphynx which devoured: unpleasant — they are so quick 
men’s bones to a tame dog that) and fiery. I like such eyes as 
stole his neighbour's cream —) Launcelot's — melancholy, poe- 
the usual ending of most young’ tic eyes, that seem to feel and 
ladies’ mysteries. “I do not)think as well as to see. Hazel 
know what my dearest Violet; cyes only see. Don’t you know 
will think of her Ella — but if it; the difference? He is very quiet, 
is to be the death-blow of that! lies all day under the trees 
long and tender love which has,smoking out of the most ex- 


supported my sad heart through ' quisite hookah, and reading 
s0 many bitter trials, I must tell|Shelley. I dote on Shelley, and 
her the truth. Violet, I haveihate Rhakespeare: How fond 


broken my vows, and am deser-| Henry was of Shakespeare! — 
ving of the fate of Imogen in that that wearisome Hamlet! And 
dreadful ballad. Poordear Henry! now her own Ella is going to beg 
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on 
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and pray of her dearest Violet to|fabulous waist; her light fairy 
come here as soon as possible.|figure; her wide red lips, and 
I enclose a note from AuntChum-|her untameable vivacity, made 
ley, asking you; and, darling/her appear like awild bird alight- 
Vi, I will never forgive you if/ing on the steps of that still, lazy, 
you don’t come directly. For|gentlemanlike house. 
no lover in the world could ever; For the first two days Violet 
separate me from my own Violet.| behaved herself with perfect pro- 
If you don’t come I shall think|priety. She embroidered more 
ou are angry with me for my/than two square inches of Berlin 
had conduct to poor Henry; andjwork, and did not make a single 
indeed I feel how guilty I am./allusion to the stables. She fell 
I had such a terrible dream ofjasleep only twice when Laun- 
him last night. I thought he|celot condescended toread aloud 
looked so pale and reproachful,|the mistiest parts of Queen Mab, 
just like his favourite Hamlet.j;and she tried hard to look as if 
Good bye. Ican’t write another) she understood what Epipsychi- 
word; for aunt wants me to gojdion was all about. Poor little 
with her to the village. Do come,/woman! She knew as much 
dearest Violet, and come im-|about either as if cousin Launce, 
mediately.” as she called him, had informed 
This letter delighted Ella’s | her in the native dialect of the 
friend. She had never liked the; glories of the Anax Andrén, or 
flirtation with Cornet Henry:as if he had told her how arms 
Dampier; which she had thought'and the man were sung at Man- 
very silly and sentimental; while;tua long ago. But this state of 
this seemed to offer a real future. things could not last long. Old 
She wrote to her aunt — of whom! habits and old instincts entered 
she was considerably afraid; and,'their protest, and Violet ‘Tudor 
in a few days, arrived at High; felt that she must be natural or 
Ashgrove. She was received byishe should die. Launcelot said 
Elia with a burst of enthusiasm;ithat she was noisy, and made 
which, coming from one so calm,'his head ache; and he changed 
uite electrified Launcelot; by his resting-place for one farther 
unt Chumley with no super-|off from the house, complaining 
fluity of kindness; and, by | of Miss T'udor’s voice; which he 
Launcelot himself, with a cold! declared was likeabird’s whistle, 
bow. Yet she was pretty enough.|that penetrated into his brain. 
The thick raven hair, which it;This he said to his mother 
was her will and pleasure to/languidly, at the same time 
wear crowding over her face in| asking when she was going away 
wide curly bands; her great) again. 
black eyes that never rested for! ‘You don’t keep horses, Cou- 
a moment; her tiny hand; her|sin Launce?” Violet said on 
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the third morning at breakfast, 
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longer. I want to see what that 


raising her eyelids and fixing her lazy fellow is really made of. JI 


eyes for an instant on him. 

‘Not for ladies, Miss Tudor,” 
said Launcelot. 

“Why do you call me Miss 
Tudor?” she asked again, ‘I am 
your own cousin. Itis very rude 
of you!” 

“T should think myself very 
tmpertinent if I called you by any 
other name,” returned Launcelot 
still more coldly. 

“How odd! Aunt, why is 
Cousin Launce so strange?” 
~ “JT don’t know what you mean, 
Violet,” said Mrs. Chumley, a 
httle sternly; “I think you are 
strange — not my son!” 

An answer that steadied the 
eyes for some time; for Violet 
looked down, feeling rebuked, 
and wondering how she had de- 
served rebuke. A moment after, 
Ella asked Launcelot for some- 
thing in her gentle, quiet, unin- 
toned voice, as if they had been 


strangers, and had met for the 
It was a 


first time that day. 
striking contrast; not unnoticed 
by Chumley, who was inwardl 
thankful that such a quiet wife 
had been chosen him; adding a 
grace of thanks for having 
escaped Violet Tudor. After 
breakfast he strolled, as usual, 
into the garden, Mrs. Chumley 
going about her household con- 
cerns; Violet went to the door, 
turning round for Ella. 

“Come with me, Elly, darling,” 


am not engaged to him, so I am 
not afraid of him. Come!” And 
with one spring down the whole 
flight, she dashed upon the lawn 
like a flash of light. Ella 
descended like a well bred lady; 
but Violet skipped, and ran, 
and jumped, and once she hop- 

ed — until she found herself by 

auncelot’s side, as he lay on 
the grass, darting in between him 
and the sun like a humming-bird. 

‘‘Cousin Launce, how lazy 
you are!” were her first words. 
‘‘Why don't you do something 
toamuseus? You take no more 
notice of Ella than if she were’ 
astranger, and you are not even 


ordinarily polite to me. It is 
really dreadful! What will you 
be when 


Pie are a man, if you 
are so idle and selfish now? 
There will be no living with you 
in a few years; for [am sure you 
are almost insupportable as you 
are!” 

Launcelot had not been ac- 
customed to this style of ad- 
dress; and, for the first few mo- 
ments, was completely at fault. 
Ella looked frightened. She 
touched Violet, and whispered, 
“Don’t hurt his feelings!” as if 
he had been a baby, and Violet 
an assassin. 

‘‘And what am I to do to please 
Miss Tudor?” Launcelot asked | 
with an impertinent voice; ‘“‘ what 
herculean exertion must I 


she said; “let us go and teaze through to win favour in the 


Launce. It is really too stupid eyes of my strong, 
here! — I can’t endure it much cousin?” 


brave, manly 
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“Be a man yourself, Cousin 
Launce,” answered Violet; ‘“‘don’t 
spend all your time dawdling 
over stupid poetry, which I am 
sure you dont understand, Take 
exercise — good strong exercise. 
Ride, hunt, shoot, take interest 
in something and in some one, 
and don’t think yourself too 
good for shia ata society but 
eee own. ou give up your 

appiness for pride, I am sure 
you do; yet, you are perfectly 
unconscious of how ridiculous 
you make yourself.” 


“You are severe, Miss Tudor,” 
said Launcelot, with his face 
crimson. Violet was so small and 
so frank, he could not be angry 
with her. 


“T tell you the truth,” shel 


ersisted, ‘“‘and you don’t often! 

ar the truth. Better for you, 
if you did. You must not let it: 
be a quarrel between us; for ] 
speak only for your own good;; 
and, if you will only condescend | 
to be a little more like other men 
I will never say a word to you 
again. Let us go tothe stables. | 
I want to see your horses. You 


have horses?’ 


“Yes,” said Launcelot; “but, ! 
as I remarked at breakfast, not! 
ladies’ horses.” 


‘‘T don’t care for ladies’ horses: | 
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be good at riding, lying on the 
grass all your life!” 

Launcelot was excessively 
piqued. His blood made his face 
tingle, his brows contracted, and 
he felt humbled and annoyed; 
but roused. Tears came into 
Ella’s eyes. She went up to her 
friend and said: — ‘Uh, Violet, 
how cruel you are!” 

Launcelot saw this little bye- 
scene. He was a man and a 
spoilt child in one; and hated 
pity on the one side, as much as 
interference on the other. So 
poor Ella did not advance her- 
self much in his eyes by her 
championship. On the contrary, 
he felt more humiliated by her 
tears than by Violet's rebukes; 
and, drawing himself up proud- 
ly, he said to Violet, as if he 
were giving away a kingdom, 
‘If you please we will ride to- 


‘Bravo! bravo, Cousin 
Launce!” Violet left the lovers 
together, hoping they would im- 
prove the opportunity; but Ella 
was too well bred, and Launcelot 
was too cold; and they only called 
each other Miss Limple and Mr. 
Chumley, and observed it was 
very fine weather; which was 
the general extent of their love- 


making. 


They arrived at the stable in 


men’s horses will suit me better!” ‘time to hear some of Violet's 
said Violet, with a toss of her;candid criticisms. ‘That cob's 
little head that was charming in’ off-fetlock wants looking to. The 
its assertion of equality. “Iistupid groom! who ever saw a 
would undertake to ride Lotte; beasts ead tied up like that? 
Cousin Launce, you dare, not) Why he wasn’t a crib-biter, was 
mount; for Iam sure you cannot/ he?” and with a ‘“Wo-ho, poor 
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fellow! steady there, steady!” its white gauntlets, darted off; 
Violet went dauntlessly up to the tearing along the road, till she 
big carriage horse’s head, and became a mere speck in the dis- 
loosened the strain of his halter tance. Launcelot’s blood came 
before Launcelot knew what she up into his face.’ Something 
was about. She was in her ele- stirred his heart, strung his 
ment. She wandered in and out nerves up to their natural tone 
of the stalls, and did not mind and made him envy and long and 
how much the horses fidgetted; hate and admire all in a breath. 
nor, even if they turned them- He turned to Ella and said hur- 
selves sideways as if they meant ridly, ‘‘Shall we ride faster, Miss 
to crush her against the manger. Limple?” 
Launcelot thought all thisvulgar “If you plemse,” answered Ella, 
beyond words; and he thought timidly; “but I can’t ride very 
Ella Limple, who stood just at fast, you know.” 
the door and looked frightened, Launcelot bit hislip. “Oh, I 
infinitely the superior of the two remember; yet I hate to see 
ladies; and thanked his good star women riding like jockeys; you 
again that had risen on Ellaand are quite right;” but he fretted 
not on Violet. Violet chose the his horse, and frowned. Then 
biggest and the most spirited) he observed very loudly, “Violet 
horse of all, Ella selecting an Tudor is a very vulgar little 
old grey that was as steady as a girl.” 
camel, and both went into the Aftera time Violet came back; 
house to dress for their ride. her black horse foaming, hishead 
When they came back, even well up, his neck arched, his 
Launcelot — very much disap- large eyes wild and bright: she 
proving of Amazons in general— flushed, animated, bright; full of 
could not but confess that they life and health. 'Launcelot sat 
made a beautiful pair. Ella solnegligently on his bay — one 
fair and graceful, and Violet so| hand on the crupper asta men 
full of life and beauty. He wasido sit on horseback — walking 
obliged to allow that she was slowly. Ella’s dozing gray hang- 
beautiful; but: of course not so ing down his head andi sleeping, 
beautiful as Ella. With this with the flies settling on his 
thought he threw himself cleverly twinkling pink eyelids. 
into the saddle, and off thethree ‘Dearest Violet, I thought you 
started; Ella holding her pummel would have been killed,” said 
very tightly. Ella ; what made you rush away 
They ambled down the avenue in that manner?” 
together; but, when they got a ‘And what makes you both 
short distance on theroad, Violet rideas if you were in a proces- 
raised herself in the saddle; and, sion, and were afraid of trampling 
waving her small hand lost in on the crowd?” retorted Violet. 
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“Cousin Launcelot, you are of mischief. Violet and Ella — 
something wonderful. A strong Ella dragged sorely against her 
man like you to ride in that man- will, for the very sight of a pistol 
ner. Are youmade of jelly that nearly threw her into hysterics — 
would break if shaken? For went into the shrubbery; and 
shame. Have acanter. Your bay there Violet challenged Taunde: 
won't beat my black; although lot to shoot with her at a mark 
my black is blown and your mare at twenty paces; then, as she 
is fresh.” Violet gave the bay a' grew vain, at thirty. Launcelot 
smart cut with her whip, which;was too proud to refuse this 
sent it off at a hand gallop. Away | challenge; believing of course 
they both flew, clattering along’ that alittle black-eyed girl, whose 
the hard road, like dragoons.|waist he could span between his 
But Violet beat by a full length;'thumb and little finger, and with 
or, as she phrased it, “she won'hands that could hardly find 
cleverly ;” telling Launcelot that| gloves small enough for them, 
he had. a great deal to do yet; could not shoot so well as he. 
before he could ride against er, | Launcelot was nervous — that 
which made him hate her as,must be confessed; and Violet 
much as if she had beenaFrench-'was excited. Launcelot’s ner- 
man, or a Cossack; and love Ella; vousness helped his failure; but 
more than ever. And so he told! Violet’s excitement helped her 
her, as he lifted her tenderly|success. Her bullet hit the mark 
from her grey, leaving Violet to'every time straight in the centre, 
spring from her black mammoth ;and Launcelot never hit once; 
unassisted. which was not very pleasant in 
All that evening he was sulky their respective conditions of 
to Violet, and peculiarly affec-|lord and subject; for so Launce- 
tionate to Ella; making the poor lot classed men and women — 
child’s heart flutter like a caged especially little women with small 
bird. waists — in his own magnificent 
‘‘Cousin,” whispered Violet, mind., 
the next morning, laying her ‘He had not shot for a long 
little hand on his shoulder, “have jtime ,” he said, ‘‘and he was out 
you a rifle in the house — or a:of practice. He drank coffee for 
pair of pistols?” Launcelot was breakfast, and that had made his 
so taken by surprise that he hur-/ hand unsteady —” 
riedly confessed to having guns;_‘‘And_ confess too, Cousin 
and pistols and rifles, and all!Launce,” said Violet, ‘that you 
other murderous weapons neces- were never very good at shooting 
sary for the fit equipment of a any time of your life, withqut 
gentleman. coffee or with it. Why, ou 
“We will have some fun, then,” don’t even load properly; how 
she said, looking happy and full can you shoot if you don’t know 
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how to load?’ We can’t read’ 
without an alphabet!” In the 
rettiest manner possible she: 
took the pistol from her cousin’s' 
hand and loaded it for him — 
first drawing his charge. ‘Now 
try again!” she said, speaking as 
if to a child; “nothing like per- 
severance.” 
. Launcelot was provoked, but 
subdued, and he did as his little 
instructress bade him; to fail, 
once more. His bullet went wide 
of the target, and Violet’s lodged 
in the bull’s eye. So Launcelot 
flung the pistols on the grass and 
said, “It is a very unladylike 
amusement, Miss ‘Tudor; and | 
was much to blame to encourage 
ou in such nonsense.” Offering 
iis arm to Ella, he walked sulkily 
away. 
Violet looked after them both 
for some time, watching them 
through the trees. There wasa 
peculiar expression in her face — 
a mixture of whimsical humour, 
of pain, of triumph, and of a 
wistful kind of longing, that per- 
haps she was, in her own heart, 
unconscious of. She then turned 


eet and with a half sigh, said 
softly to herself: “It is a pity 
Cousin Launcelot has such a bad 
temper!” 


After this, Launcelot became 
more and more reserved to Violet, 
and more and more affectionate 
to Ella. Although he often won- 
dered at himself for thinking so 
much of the one — though only 
In anger and dislike — and so 
little of the other. Why should 
he disturb himself about Violet? 
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On the other hand Violet was 
distressed at Launcelot’s evident 
dislike for her. What had she 
said? Whathad she done? She 
was always good-tempered to 
him, and ready to oblige. To be 
sure she had told him several 
rough truths; but was not the 
truth always to be told? And just 
see the good she had done him! 
Look how much more active and 
less spoilt he was now than he 
used to be. It was all owing to 
her. She wished, for Ella's sake, 
that he liked her better; for it 
would be very disagreeable for 
Ella when she married, if Ella's 
husband did not hke to see her 
in his house. It was really very 
distressing. And Violet cried on 
her pillow that night, thinking 
over the dark future when she 
could not stay with Ella, because 
I:Ma’s husband hated her. 

This was after Violet had 
beaten Cousin Launcelot three 
games of chess consecutively. 
Launcelot had been furiously 
humiliated; for he wasaccounted 
the best chess-player of the 
set apa paeerae Sut Violet was 
really a good player, and had 
won the prize at a chess club, 
where she had been admitted by 
extraordinary courtesy; it not 
being the custom of that repu- 
table institution to suffer woman- 
hood within its sacred walls. But 
she was very unnapDy about 
cousin Launce for all that; and 
the next day looked quite pale 
and cast down. Even Launcelot 
noticed his obnoxious cousin’s 
changed looks and asked her, 
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rather 
il?” 

replied by a blush, a glad smile 
bursting out like a song, and a 
pretty pout, “No, I am not ill, 
thank you.” Which ended their 
interchange of civilities for the 
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ciously, “If she were|the two girls again, seeing on 
o which question Violet| Violet. ‘‘The strange stren 
of hate,” he said, as he stepped 
out on the lawn, to follow them. 
Launcelot’s life was very diffe- 
rent now to what it had been. 
He wondered at himself. He 
had become passionately fond of 
riding, and was looking forward 


By. 
Luauneelet became __ restless, 
to the hunting season with de- 


feverish, melancholy, cross; at 
times boisterously gay, at times|light. He rode every day with 
the very echo of despair. He aes two cousins; and he and 
kind to Ella, and confessed to| Violet had races together, which 
himself how fortunate he was injmade them sometimes leave Ella 
having chosen her; but he could! and her grey for half an hour in 
not understand — knowing how/|the lanes. He used to shoot too 
much he loved her — the extra- | — practising secretly — until one 


ordinary effect she had upon his 
nerves. Her passiveness irritated 
him. Her soft and musical voice 
made him wretched; for he was 
incessantly watching forachange 
of intonation or an emphasis 
which never came. Her manners 
were certainly the perfection of 
manners — he desired none other 
in his wife — but, if she would 
sometimes move a little quicker. 
or look interested and pleased 
when he tried to amuse her, she 
would make him infinitely hap- 
pier. And oh! if she would only 
do something more than wor 

those eternal sli pers , how glad 
he would be. mu here they are,” 
he exclaimed aloud, as the two 
cousins passed before his window. 
“ By Jove, what a foot that Violet 
has; and her hair, what a lustrous 
black; and what eyes. Pshaw! 
what is it to me what hair or eyes 
she has?” And he closed his 
window and turned away. But, in 
aminute after, he was watching 


day he astonished Violet by hit- 
ting the bull’s eye as often as: 
herself. He talked a great deal, 
and had not opened Shelley fora 
fortnight. He was more natural 
and less vain; and sometimes 
even condescended to laugh so 
as to be heard, and to appreciate 
a jest. But this was very rare, 
and always had the appearance 
of a condescension, as when men 
talk to children. He still hated 
Violet; and they quarrelled every 
day regularly, but were seldom 
apart. They hated each other 
so much that they could not be 
happy without bickering. Al- 
though to do Violet justice, it 
was all on Launcelot’'s side. Left 
to herself, she would never have 
said a cross word to him. But 
what could she do when he was 
so impertinent? Thus they rode, 
and shot, and played at chess 
and quarrelled, and sulked, an 

became reconciled, and quar- 
relled again; and Ella, still and 
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calm, looked on with her soft 
blue eyes, and often ‘“won- 
dered they were such children 
together.” 

ne day, the three found them- 
selves together on a bench under 
a fine old purple beech, which 
bent down its great branches like 
bowers about them. Ella gathered 
a few of the most beautifulleaves, 
and placed them in her hair. 
They did not look very well; her 
hair was too light; and Launcelot 
said so. 

‘¢‘ Perhaps they will look better 
on you, Miss Tudor,” he added, 
picking a broad and ruddy leaf, 
and laying it Bacchante fashion 
on her curly, thick black bands. 
His hand touched her cheek. He 
started, and dropped it suddenly, 
as if that coud fresh face had 
been burning iron. Violet blush- 
ed deeply, and felt distressed, 
and ashamed, and angry. Trem- 
bling, and with a strange difficulty 
of breathing, she got up and ran 
le saying, that she was going 
for her parasol — although she 
had it in her hand — and would 
be back immediately. But she 
stayed away a long time, wonder- 
ing at cousin Launcelot’s imper- 
tinence. When she came back no 
one was to be seen. Ella and 
Launcelot had gone into the 
shrubbery to look after a hare 
that had run across the path; and 
Violet sat down on the bench 
waiting for them, and very pleased 
they had gone. She heard a foot- 
step. It was Jauncelot without 
his cousin. “Ella had gone into 
the house,” he said, ‘‘not quite 
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understanding that Miss Tudor 
was coming back to the seat.” 

Violet instantly rose; a kind of 
terror was in her face, and she 
trembled more than ever. ‘I must 
go and look for her,” she said, 
taking up her parasol. 

“Tam sorry, Miss Tudor, that 
my presence is so excessively dis- 
agreeable to you!” Launcelot 
said, moving aside to let her 
pass. 

Violet looked full into his face, 
in utter astonishment. ‘ Dis- 
agreeable! Your presence dis- 
agreeable to me? Why, cousin. 
Launce, it is you who hate me!” 

‘‘You know the contrary,” said 
Launcelot hurriedly. “Youdetest 
and despise me: and take no pains 
to hide your feelings — not ordi- 
nary cousinly pains! I know that 
[ am full of faults,” speaking as 
if a dam had been removed, and 
the waters were rushing over in a 
torrent — “but still 1 am not so 
bad as you think me! I have done 
all I could.to please you since 
you have been here. I havealter- 
ed my former habits. I have 
adopted your advice, and follow- 
ed your example. IfI knew how 
to make you esteem me, | would 
try even more than] havealready 
tried to succeed. I can endure 
anything rather than the humilia- 
ting contempt you feel for me!” 
Launcelot became suddenly af- 
flicted with a choking sensation; 
there was a sense of fullness in 
his head, and his limbs shook. 
Suddenly tears came into his 
eyes. Yes, man as he was, he 
wept. Violet flung her armeround 
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his neck; and took his ‘head 
between her little hands. She 
bent her face till her breath came 
warm on his forehead, and spoke 
a few innocent words which might 
have been said to a brother. But 
they conjured up a strange world 
in both. Violet tried to disengage 
herself; for it was Launcelot now 
who held her. She hid her face; 
but he forced her to look up. 

For a long time, she besought 
only to bereleased ; when sudden- 
ly, as if conquered by something 
stronger than herself, she flung 
herself from him, and darted into 
the house, in a state ofexcitement 
and tumult. 

An agony of reflection succeed- 
ed to this agony of feeling; and 
Launcelot and Violet both felt as 
if they had committed or were 
about to commit some fearful sin. 
Could Violet betray her friend? 
Could she who had alwaysupheld 
truth and honour, accept Ella’s 
confidence only to deprive her of 
her lover? It was worse than 
guilt! Poor Violet wept the bit- 
terest tears her bright eyes had 
ever shed; for she laboured under 
a sense of sin that was insupport- 
able. She dared not look at Ella, 
but feigned a head-ache, and 
went into her own room to weep. 
Launcelot was shocked too; but 
Launeclot was a man; and the 
sense of a half-developed triumph 
somewhat deadened his sense of 
remorse. A certain dim unravel- 
ling of the mystery of thé past 
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On that dreadful day Launce- 
lot and Violet spoke no more to 
each other. They did not even 
look at each other. Ella thought 
that some new quarrel had burst 
forth in her absence, and tried 
to make it up between them, in 
her amiable way. But ineffectual- 
ly. Violet rushed away when 
Launcelot came near her, and 
she besought of Ella to leave her 
alone so pathetically , that the 
poor girl, bewildered, only sighed 
at the dread of being unable to 
connect together the two greatest 
loves of her life. 

The day after, Violet chanced 
to receive a-letter from her mo- 
ther, in which that poor woman, 
having had an attack of spasms 
in her chest, and being otherwise 

uite out of sorts, expressed her 
firm belief that she should never 
sce her sweet child again. The 
dear old lady consequently bade 
her adicuresignedly. Onordinary 
days Violet would have known 
what all this pathos meant; to- 
day she was glad to turn it to ac- 
count, and to appear to believe 
it. She spoke to her aunt and to 
Ella, and told them that she must 
absolutely leave by the afternoon 
train — poor mamma was ill, and 
she could not let her be nursed 
by servants. There was nothing 
to oppose to this argument. Mrs. 
Chumley ordered the brougham 
to take her to the station precise- 
ly at two o'clock. Launcelot was 
not in the room when these ar- 


was also pleasant. Without be- rangements were made; nor did 
ing dishonourable he was leas he know anything that was taking 


overcome, 


place until he came down to lun- 
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j moment had arrived to enable 
them to catch the train. Adieux 
iven in all haste. Violet’s 
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cheon, pale and haggard, to find 
Violet in her travelling dress, 
standing by her boxes. were 
‘‘What is all this, Violet?” he tears beginning to gather — but 
cried, taken off his guard, and only to danse as yet, not to flow 
seizing her hands ashe spoke. — kept bravely back for loveand 
“Tam going away,’ said Violet for pride. “Good bye,” to Ella, 
as quietly as she could; but with- warmly, tenderly, with her heart 
out looking at bim. filled with self-reproach. ‘*Good 
He started as if an electric bye,” to aunt: aunt herself very 
shock had passed through him. sad; and then ‘“‘(Grsood bye,” to 
Violet, going!” he cried in a; Launcelot. “Good bye, Mr. 
suffocated voice. He was pale; Chumley,” she said, holding out 
and his hands, clasped on the’ her hand, but not looking into his 
back of the chair, were white with: face. He could not speak. He 
the strain. “Going? Why?” |tried to bid her adieu; but his 
‘‘Mamma is ill,” said Violet. 1t/ lips were dry, and his voice would 
was all she could say. inot come. All he did was to ex- 
‘Il am sorry we are toloseyou,”! pressin his features such exquisite 
he then said very slowly — each| suffering that Violet fora moment 
word as if ground from him, as' was overcome herself, and could 
words are ground out, when they | scarcely draw away her hand. 
are the masks of intense passion.; The hour struck; and duty with 
His mother looked at him with: brave Violet before all. Launce- 
surprise. Ella turned to Violet.) lot stood where she left him. She 
Every one felt there was a mys- ran down the lawn; she was al- 
tery they did not know of. Ella most out of sight, when “ Violet! 
went to her cousin. Violet!” rang from the house like 
‘‘Dear Violet, what does allthis the cry of death. 


, 


mean?” she asked, her arm round 
the httle one’s neck, caressingly. 
“Nothing,” 


Violet — a moment irresolute 
— returned; then almost uncon- 


answered Violet; sciously she found herself kneel- 


& 
with great difficulty. “There is;ing beside Launcelot, who lay 


nothing.” 

Big drops stood on Launcelot’s 
forehead. 

“Ought you not to write first to 
Crete — to give her notice 

efore you go?” he said. 

‘No,’ she answered , her flush- 
ed face quivering from brow to 
lip; ‘‘I must go at once.” 

At that moment a servant en- 


senseless in a chair; and saying, 
‘“‘Launcelot, I willnotleave you!” 

The burden of pain was shifted 
now. From Launcelot and her to 
Ella. But Ella — sentimental and 
conventional as she might be — 
was @ girl who, like many, can 
perform great sacrifices with an 
unruffied brow; who can ice over 
their hearts, and feel without ex- 


tered hurriedly to say the latest pression; who can consume their 
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sorrows inwardly, the world the country, a collection of discour- 
while believing them happy. ses which he has reported. 

Many years after-— bythetime The Deseret News is not a Mah 
her graceful girlhood had waned imposing journal to look at. It 
into a faded womanhood and'is printed upon a small single 
when Launcelot had become an! sheet; the paper is thin but good; 
active country gentleman and the printing 1s very fair; and the 
Violet a staid wife — Ella losther matter, however odd, is credit- 
sorrows, and came to her peace able. The motto of the Deseret 
in the love of a disabled Indian News is Truth and Liberty; the 
officer, whom she had known date of the number before us is 
many years ago — and whose ‘‘Great Salt Lake City, U. T., 
sunset days she made days of Saturday, April 16, 1853.” The 
warmth and joy; persuading her-' Journal does not contain a great 
self and him too, that the gare uins ek of matter; but it 1s all 
Dampier she had flirted with readable and mostly to the point; 
when a girl, she had always'one column only belay set apart 
loved. ‘for levity and fiction. It contains 

ia story headed The Twins or 
ara eee veel ae which lea iad 
ant one Doctor Williamson, former 
THE DESERET NEWS. |of Staten Island, cured the widow 

A Frew years ago a power-loom Mehitable of scandal-mongering, 
weaver of Preston embraced the by telling her that twins had been 
tenets of Jo Smith,* and betook' born at the house of the Widow 
himself, with his wife, hismother, Sally , which twins, after great 
and his goods, to the Great Salt: gossiping, proved to be only pup- 
Lake City, the present seat of the pies. This column is filled up with 
Mormon heresy in America, Until quaint and puritanical anecdotes. 
lately no tidings of him were re- ‘‘A woman was bee and a 
ceived; but presently cameletters man looked at her and followed 
and some copies of the Deseret her. The woman said, ‘Why do 
News, to which the exweaver has you follow me?’ He answered, 
become the reporter. The oppor- ‘Because I have fallen in love 
tunity of a missionary coming with you.’ The woman said, ‘Why 
home to the mother country to are you inlovewithme? My sister 
preach the doctrines of the Book'is much handsomer than me; she 
of Mormon has been taken ad-'is coming after me, go and make 
vantage of, not only forthe trans- ‘love to her.’ ‘he manturned back 
mission of these letters, but to'and saw a woman with an ugly 
enable the reporter of the Dese-: face. Being greatly displeased, 
ret News to circulate, in this he went again to the other woman 

* Por a notice of whom see Vol. VIII., and said 7 Why did you tell a 
page 840, of this work. story?’- The woman answered, 
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morning there was not s0 much as & co- 
loured spot to be seen on the leg! Tues- 
day, 24th, while the sisters were washing 
the brethren chopped seven acres of un- 
derwood, and reaped and bound three 
acres of wheat, for which they recelved 
nineteen dollars.” 


Further on we have some de- 
tails of the sort of opposition 
they met with in America. 


“Some two weeks previous to this 
Judge Morin, who lived at Mill Post, in- 


formed John D. Lee and Levi Stewart! 


{ 


that it was determined by the mob to. 
prevent the Mormons from voting at the 
election on the sixth day of August, and, 
thereby elect Colonel William P. Peniston, 
who led the mob in Clay County. He; 
also advised them to go prepared for an: 
attack, to stand their ground, and have: 
their rights. The brethren, hoping better’ 
things, gave little heed to Judge Morin's, 
friendly counsel, and repaired to the polls: 
at Gallatin , 


the shire town of Davies | 
County, without weapons. About eleven; 


o'clock a.m., William Pb. Peniston ascended 


the head of a barrel and harangued the 
electors for the purpose of exciting them 
against the Mormons, saying that the 
Mormon leaders were a set of horse, 
thieves, liars, counterfeiters, &c., and! 
you know that they profess tu heal the: 
Bick, cast out devils, &c.; and yuu know, 
that is a lie: that the membera of the; 
church were dupes, and not too good! 
to take a false oath on any common uc-/| 
casion; that they would steal, and did | 
mot conceive pruperty safe where they | 
were; thathe was opposed to theirsettling | 
there, and if they suffered the Murmons ; 
to vote, the people would soon lose sn 
suffrage; and, said he (addressing the 
saints), ‘I headed a mob to drive yuu out: 
of Clay County, and would not prevent | 
your being mobbed now.’ When Richard 
(called Dick) Welding, the mob bully, 
just drunk enough for the occasion, be- 
gan a discussion with brother Sumuel 
Brown by saying ‘The Mormons were not 
allowed to vote in Clay County, no more 
than the niggers,’ and attempted to strike 
Brown, who gradually retreated, parrying 
the blow with hisumbrella, while Welding 
continued to press upon him, calling him 
aj liar, &c.; and, while attempting to 
repeat the blow on Brown, Perry Durphy 
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attempted to suppress the difficulty by 
holding Dick’s arm, when five or six of 
the mobbers seized Durphy and com- 
menced beating him with clubs, boards, 
&c., and crying ‘Kill him! kill him!’ 
when a general scaffile commenced with 
fists and clubs (the mobbers being about 
ten to one of the saints). Abraham Nel- 
son was knocked down and had his clothes 
torn off, and while trying to get up was 
attacked again; when his brother Hyram 


; Nelson ran in among them, and knocked 
[the mobbers down with the butt of his 
iwhip. Riley Stewart struck Dick Welding 


on the head, which brought him to the 
ground. The mob cried ont, ‘*Dick 
Welding‘'s dead! who killed Dick?*’ And 
they fell upon Riley, knocked him down, 
kicked him, and halluoed, ‘Kill him! 
kill him! shoot him!* and would have 
killed him had not John L. Butler sprung 
in amongst them and knocked themdown ; 
during about five minutes it was one con- 
tinued knock down, when the mob dis- 
persed to get fire-arms. - Very few of the 
brethren voted. Riley, escaping across 
the river, had his wounds dressed and 
returned home.” 


Again, soon after, we find that 


“About one hundred and fifty Missou- 
rlans warred against from six to twelve 
of our brethren, who fought like Hons, 
several issourlans had their skulls 
cracked — blessed bo the memory of 
those few brethren who contended so 
strenuously for their constitutional rights 
and religious freedom, against such an 
overwhelming force of desperadoes.” 


The next article in the Deseret 
News is an Official paper signed 
by the three presidents, Brigham 

oung, Heber C. Kimball, and 
Willard Richards, and which pro- 
fesses to be a report upon the 
yrogress and prospects of the 
Great Salt Lake City. It is styled: 
“The Ninth General Epistle of 
the Presidency of the Church of 
Latter-Day Saints, from Great 
Salt Lake Valley to the Saints 
scattered abroad throughout the 
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Earth.” It commences by congra- 
tulating the saints that the Lord 
hath prepared a _hiding-place 
for his people, amidst the valleys 
of the everlasting hills. After 
some reference to their external 
position, the saints are informed 
that Elder Cannon is translating 
the Book of Mormon into the Owy- 
hean language; that the popula- 
tion is fast upon the increase; 
and that the saints are prosper- 
ing exceedingly. Domestic manu- 
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The epistle goes on to record 
the ceremonial of laying the four 
corner-stones of the new Temple 
in terms of no small pride and 
gratulation. The immense assem- 
blage of the saints (so vast that 
the ingress and egress of nalreat 
five hundred was scarcely noted); 
the Martial Music, Bands of 
Choirs, the banner of “ Zion’s 
Workmen” towering aloft, and 
the laying of each separate stone 
to an accompaniment of prayer, 


singing, and oration is duly and 
so fast as is desirable. The tan- eloquently described by the Pre- 
neries are gradually flourishing, sidents. “The corner-stones,” say 
and “considerable leather” has they, ‘“now rest in their several 
been produced. A manufactory positions, about sixteen feet be- 
for combs has commenced; the low the surface of the eastern 
mountain mahogany bidding fair} bank; beneath the reach of moun- 
to supersede ivory in that de-'tain floods, when the edifice shall 
scription of manufacture. The}be completed, and so deep be- 
iron foundries are reported to be! neath the surface that it will cost 
in 80 prosperous a state that one: robbersand mobs too much labour 

air of handirons had actually to raze it to its foundation, lea- 
beet exhibited to the conference. | ag Bot one stone upon ‘another, 
The Presidents go on to state,as they did the Temple of Jeru- 
further that much valuable the| The. 


factures are, improving; but not 


chinery has been added to the; The epistle concludes with an 
Temple shops; and that the So- adjuration to the brethren to 
cial Hall was so far completed | “come home!” — but not empty- 
as to be occupied by meetings ; handed: — . 
and dramatic entertainments, and | 
was “dedicated on the first Of everything that will beautify and ennoble 
January. With respect to a Tl-; Zion, and establish the House of the 
culture, the report states t at; Lord: not forgetting Dig: aeets of all 
¢ choice trees, an uit rains, and 
“many young ut trees have operat productions of the earth and 
been transplanted this spring, | labour-saving machinery, keeping your- 
and millions more would be if/selves unapotted from the world by the 
they could be had,” which no- “#Y7side-" 
body will be disposed to doubt.. February the 14th was an im- 
The saints are solemnly enjoined: pores day in the Mormon calen- 
to bring with them all choice'dar — manifestly the dawn of 
seeds, from all parts of the earth.|their Church militant. 


“Bring your silver, your gold, and 
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“In tho presence of an immense con- last Call,” makes the following 


course of people, assisted by the aposties | - ° 
and others, we broke the ground for the pithy announcement: — 


foundation of the temple; and the day «4,1 those indebted to me by note or 

following, preparations were commenced pecount will please to call and settle 

for the erection of — an arsenal. forthwith;Zand if there are any that I 
owe, now is the time to get your pay.” 


Next succeed the advertise- The most peculiar of all these 
ments; and, from these may be advertisements is one signed b 

thered some strange phases of President Brigham Young; whic 

is community. Several general gives too clear an insight into the 
dealers advertise forsale superior; system upon which public build- 
wall and curtain paper, hats and| ings are erected in the Great Salt 
caps, shoes, counterpanes, bon ‘Lake City, to need any comment 
nets, whitewash, and scrubbing- or explanation. 
brushes, locks and latches, paints | EGAN OECD eet Ee 
and fancy goods for the adies. | entices, and all others saterented: that 
Lower down, a Mr. W. H. Car- | the accounts of indebtedness on subscrip- 


pou wishes “to inform the Im- itions fur the erection of the Seventies’ 
° ° ” ‘Hall are now In my hands, together with 
abitants of Utah Territory that: ie names of subscribers. Ido not deem 


heintends “to engage inthe manu-! jt necessary to publish the list of names 


facture of brooms.” Mr. Thomas ‘and indebtedness at this time — every 
‘person muat necessarily know whether 


McKenzie announces himself me he owes anything or not — but I do re- 
the a ie of a hair-dressing, quest cach and every one who knows that 


’ { 
wig-ma ng, and shaving saloon, | he is indebted to inform me immediately 
. «6 ihow, andin what manner, he intends to 
at which for eash only except discharge the same. If fn labour, what 


those who are engaged on the ‘kind, mechanical or common, and what 


public works ie he 15 prepared to branch; whether team-work can be had, 
° | distinguishing whether it will be hanling 
shave the saints for fivepence | inber, lumber, stone, time, or sand. 


each. A shilling and a halfpenny it is my intention to have the adobies 


are his terms for hair - cutting ;| made upon the ground; consequently will 
‘ *4° require the hauling of the clay from the 
and the like additional sum for io land to mix with the dirt and gravel 


“curling” and for “shampooing.” on the ground. Now, before the spring 


A shampooed Mormon must be a! work commences, is the time to do this, 
as well aw the stone hauling, as soon as 


spectacle quite worth the money” they can be quarried. J wish the brethren 
to see. . Thomas McKenzie who will do this kind of work to notify 


18 , we elsewhere notice, also en-' me witbout delay, that I may be enabled 
_to direct them, as I wish to place the ma- 


paged in business as & butcher. | esta! upon the ground fn such a manner 
erhaps he kills the mutton 28 &' ax to obviate unnecessary hauling. All 
butcher that supplies the bear's those vias hie - Seinen 
iM nalis, . ’ + HU0TH- ’ 

rease which he uses as & bar-i stock or lumber, and have it now on 
r. Ingenious commercial ver-; hand, are hereby intormed that 1 am now 
satility ! | prepared to eager and edited are 

1 s an subscription of stock to the Hall. 

_ Charles White, under a head-' you have made me your bailding Com- 
ing of ‘Positively next to the mite, I desire the partioular attention 
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of the brethren to this call, for informa- 
tion as respects their designs, as I shall 
also expect their prompt attention at the 
proper time, as the season for building 
advances, to fulfil and perform the same 
accordingly that the work may progress. 
All property, as heretofore, will be de- 
livered to brother Jos. Young. Address 
through the Post Office must be post 
paid. 


It reads like a dream that in 
these times living men, whospeak 
our own tongue, should build a 
temple in the same manner as 
the tribes of Israel built their 
temples when they returned from 
their captivity. it is a return to 


primitive life. Even commerce is. 
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Then comes a fine berst of 
enthusiasm! “QO Christendom! 
‘famed and extolled to the hea- 
vens for thy religion, piety, and 
charitable institutions; thy face 
is fair to look upon, thy form is 
comely, and thy voice is musical 
and soothing as the summer 
breezes; but thy heart is a pit 
of corruption, thy throat a se- 
pulchre of rottenness, beneath 
thy tongue is concealed the poi- 
son of asps, and death and de- 
struction follow the touch of thy 
unhallowed breath! There is 
neither vice nor disease among 


conducted on old world prin-|the saints; the women are all vir- 
ciples. The advertisements show |tuous and good; their chastity is 
that barter is rather courted than| protected by the strong arm of 
objected to. A surgeon announ- the law; our children are legiti- 
ces that ‘“‘all dues can be settled. mate; and a mighty nation is 
through the Tithing Office, or in ‘springing up in the midst of these 
wood, wheat, flour, potatoes, mountains that will ultimately 
lumber, &c.” But there are novel-|sway the sceptre of power over 
ties also. Conspicuous among the;all the earth, and purge it of its 
advertisements we notice one in-' filthiness, that Messiah may come 
serted by ‘“‘our own reporter,” and reign with all his saints.” 
in which that useful individuali' Amongst all the rhodomontade 
states that he is ‘‘on hand, when, and wild ignorant superstition of 
called for, to make verbatim re- | the Mormons, it is impossible not 
bo of the blessings of chil-'to feel interested in them as the 
ren, confirmations, sermons, lec- embryo of a nation founded upon 
tures, &c.” industry, and upon a theorem of 
Among the letters sent by the communism which has occupied 


ex-weaver to his friends, is one 


that treats of the question of 


polygamy, from the Mormon point 
of view. ‘I have not,” writes the 
ex-weaver, “married an 


a disposition for me to marry a 
few more wives, that I may have 
# numerous offspring.” 

Household Wards. YYU 


‘ more 
wives yet; my wife” (noble dis- 
interestedness !) ‘has manifested. 


the attention of philosophers from 
Plato downwards. 


COLOUR- BLINDNESS. 


Every one is able to detect in 
‘himself or in others what is term- 
ed a bad ear for music; that is, 
an ear incapable of distinguish- 
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ing one melody from another, alles Lausanne, which was trans- 
unable to note errors in the per- lated and published in Taylor’s 
formance of a familiar tune. Few, / Scientific Memoirs. Dr. George 
however, are so cognisant of! Wilson, of Edinburgh, the bio- 
visual defects. A dog leading | grapher of Cavendsih, himself a 
beggar; a pair of green or purple | chemist, has recently revived the 
spectacles on the nose of a pas-|discussion. He had his attention 
senger in the street; an eye-glass' first directed to it by the blun- 
dangling from the neck of a finc| ders made by some of his chemi- 
gentleman — are known as signs;cal pupils in reference to the 
of some optical infirmity. Butit: colours of compounds. Although 
is possible that the nearest friend, to a normal eye very marked 
may never yet have known the changes were seen to occur when 
true colour of a rose, a geranium.! acids or alkalis acted upon vege- 
or of arailway danger-lamp; and'table colouring matter, yet to 
that his deficiency of eye-sight}some students no difference was 
be unknown even to himself. i perceptible. One intelligent pupil 
Colour- blindness has been ajconstantly erred in deciding on 
subject of investigation since six- the colours of precipitates; and 
teen hundred and eighty-four; Dr. Wilson was led to investigate 
although it did not at that time'his case, which soon proved to 
excite much attention. More than! be one of colour-blindness. Fur- 
a century afterwards Dalton dis-; ther researches were made and 
covered his incapacity to dis- the disease was found to show 
tinguish colours; and then, from itself in three ways. 
the consideration which it recei-’ 1. Inability to discern any co- 
ved at his hands, the matter was'lour, so that black and white or 
noised abroad. The Academy of light and shade are the only 
Geneva attached most incorrect- | vuriations of tint perceived. 
ly the term Dultonian to all who; 2. Inability to discriminate be- 
laboured under a similar defect. tween the nicer shades of com- 
It would have been equally ratio- | posite colours; such as browns, 
nal to have called every one after: greys, and neutral tints. 
Cromwell who rejoiced in scars,; 3. Inability to distinguish be- 
-or to have made Whitefield a'tween the primary colours, red, 
synonyme for squinting. Con- blue and yellow, or between these 
temporary with Dalton, Dugald and the secondary and tertiary 
Stewart and Sismondi were both colours, such as green, purple, 
subject to this peculiarity of vi- orange and brown. 
sion. The topic was lost sight of, ‘Total colour-blindness is very 
however, by the scientific world/rare; but several well-marked in- 
‘until eighteen hundred and twen- | stances were discovered. One was 
ty-six, when an elaborate paper|that of a house-painter now in 
appeared by Professor Wartmann| Australia, He could not distin 
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guish any colours but black and 
white. ‘The explanation of his 
Pceecune a calling for which 

e was so unfitted is, he was an 
excellent draughtsman, with a 
good eye for form and great skill 
in designing. He trusted to his 
wife to keep him right in select- 
ing and mixing colours; but, on 
one occasion when she was out 
of the way and workmen were 
scarce, he helped to paint a pub- 
lic building. He mixed the co- 
lours himself, and believed that 
he had produced a stone-tint, 
with which he proceeded to cover 
the walls; but, after he had gone 
over some square yards, he was 
informed that he was painting: 
the building a conspicuous blue. 

Dr. Wilson goes so far as to 
assert his belief that the second 
kind of colour-blindness is ap- 
parently the rule, not the excep- 
tion, anongst male persons in 
this country. ‘This, he says, 
arises from the sense of colour. 
being too little cultivated. Many 
men hesitate to pronounce be- 
tween scarlet and crimson, and 
often declare all their shades to 
be red. If ditheulty m naming. 
be accepted as implying difticul-- 
ty in distinguishing. colours, it is: 
inferred that the true perception | 
of them is a rare gift. ‘The ex-' 
aminer of the chemical class of. 
the Edinburgh Veterinary Col-, 
lege, numbering about sixty per-' 
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name, although they described 
the relation of these to red, blue 
and yellow with accuracy. ‘lhe 
ditference between pink and pale 
blue is a puzzle even to persons 
who do not otherwise confound 
colours. Thus instances are ad- 
duced of three dyers who con- 
stantly commit mistakes with 
these tints; of a draper who can 
match all colours except drabs; 
of a professor of chemistry, who 
is never sure of the difference be- 
tween blue and green; and of 
others who are equally at a loss 
to distinguish pink from pale yel- 
low. These, however, are all 
ditterences of degree. 

The most important variety of 
the atfection belongs to the third 
class. [t comprehends those who 
mistake red, blue, yellow, pur- 
ple, orange, green and brown for 


other colours, or who confound 


all these colours together. In 
extreme cases, although some 
colours are at times correctly 
uamed, there 1s no certainty as 


.to any one of them — in milder 


instances the majority of these 


colours are seen; but two (red 


and green) and frequently four 
(the two last and olive and brown) 
are not often distinguished from 
each other. It is singular that 
yellow, which is thought to be 
one of the most critical of the 
primary colours, is, in reality 
that with which the colour-blin 


sons, observed that the great! have least difhculty. Blue is also 
majority declined to give names: well seen, but the combination 
to any colours except red, blue, of blue and yellow — green — is 
yellow, green and brown. Pur- one of the most perplexing in the 
ple and orange they would not whole prism; being often mis- 
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taken for blue, yellow, or even sense of colour; but women high- 
red. Red is still more distracting; ly value it, and are not ready to 
some do not see it at all, others confess to a want of it. 

mistake it for green; and in one Several instances of colour- 
case it was confounded with blindnesshavecome to our know- 
black. Sufferers under this third ledge. One gentleman owns that 
class of visual deficiency are ex- he cannot distinguish at any 
tremely numerous. Thus, asol- distance ripe cherries on a tree, 
dier may have risenthrough many or strawberries from their leaves. 
grades of the service without ‘‘The flowers of a scarlet ge- 
ever knowing under what colours ranium 1 cannot see distinctly at 
he fought; and a sailor may have a distance by day-light; but by 
obeyed signals which his better- candle-light there is a marked 
sighted messmate read off like|contrast between them and the 
print, without being able to dis-|leaves. I have no conception of 
tinguish one flag from another. what is meant by complimentary 
The defect is thought to existicolours, or of the agreement of 
amongst dyers, painters, weavers, | different colours when blended 
clothiers, and others, whose call-!together; as, for instance, what 
ing involves familiarity with co-: kind of a carpet accords with red 
lour. It was at one time an ob-|curtainsinaroom. The dry dirt 
ject of curiosity to discover the! of the street 1 could equally sup- 
fate of diseased giants, and a si-' pose to be green.” This gentle- 
milar interest may be excited for! man’s eyes are quite normal and 
the destiny of colour-blind haber- healthy in their appearance. Se- 
dashers and silk-mercers. “‘Theyiveral of his relations have ex- 
end,” said one of the fraternity, ' hibited similar defects of percep- 
who had an excellent eye for co-; tion; but they do not appear in 
lour, ‘‘as mourning warehouse-|his children. 

men.” There are certain profes-| Another gentleman unex- 
sions and trades, therefore, on/pectedly discovered his defect in 
which no youth should enter un-|the discernment of colours, in 
til he satasfies himself that his| consequence of a piece of enamel 
vision as to colour is faultless;|which he had prepared and be- 
for it is evident that if he is defi-|lieved to be pearl-white, being 
cient in this respect the circum-|pronounced by others to be a 
stance will be a never-endin bright green. He was with diffi- 
source-of annoyance to himself, culty convinced of the truth; 
as well as to all who have pro- but he gradually became satis- 
fessional dealings with him. It fied of his peculiarity of vision in 
is thought that colour-blindness consequence of several incon- 
exists more frequently among venient mistakes into which it 
women than among men. Most led him. 

men set little value on a nice A third case illustrates a point 
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of great practical importance.|tinguished. Railway directors 
A medical student, who began have, therefore, an emphatic in- 
life as a civil engineer, when en- terest in this subject. They 
gaged as such on arailway, fre- should invariably ascertain that 
quently rode on one of the en- the men in their employment re- 
gines without, however, taking ally and truly know one danger- 
any part in managing it. Onjsignal from another; or danger- 
these occasions he observed that,/signals from ordinary signals. 
although his undivided attention’ But, in truth, railway signalling 
was directed to the signal lamps,|should be reformed altogether; 
the light of which was visible to for what can be more pre- 
him a long way off, he could not, | posterous than to expect an en- 
until he was close to them, dis-;gineer, after looking into his 
tinguish whether they were redired, blazing furnace until his 
or green; yet he could tell a: eyesight is almost obliterated, to 
blue from a red light at any prac-|be able at the next moment, and 
ticable distance. Distance there-| when travelling at a speed of fifty 
fore is an element of deception.' miles an hour, to see a Lilliputian 
It has indeed been proved that'red light, or a dim and dirty 
the majority of colour-blind per- | brick-coloured flag; or, seeing it, 
sons are able to distinguish red|that he should lose the impres- 
from bright green when these are: sion of the fire-colour on his re- 
bright, near the eye, and wellitina time enough to distinguish 
illuminated; but the power ofthe colour of a lamp-signal? 
distinguishing diminishes with 

eat rapidity in proportion to 
= e oe prt are removed 

om the eye. Colour-blindness 
in those whip are thus quickly de- TURKS IN BULGARIA. 
ceived by distanee in reference Tux provmee of Bulgaria, isa 
to red and bright green, may be long slip of country something in 
detected by their inability to dis- the shape of a half-moon, ex- 
pay Se close at hand, russet tending to the south of the 
and ruddy browns from olives Danube from the borders of 
and dark greens. This is well Servia to the Black Sea. Itis di- 
worthy of serious attention. The vided from the plains of Roume- 
coloured day-signals on rail- lia or Thrace by a narrow range 
ways — especially the flags, of mountains, the name ef which 
which alone are available in is beginning to become familiar 
some of the most pressing emer- in our mouths. The Balkans ex- 

ncies — soon tarnish and tend from near the neighbour- 

arken, and consequently di- hood of the city of Sophia to 
minish the distances at which the Cape Emineh, a distance of about 
two danger signals can be dis- two hundred and forty miles. In 
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many places the range is not 
more than twelve miles Referee at Schumla. 
Their southern slopes descend; The Balkan range is divided 
almost sheer to the plain like ajinto two sections, the greater and 
wall; but a series of hills, divided! the lesser. The former has peaks 
by longitudinal valleys, extends! between five thousand and six 
on the northern or Bulgarian. thousand feet in height, whilst 
side, gradually diminishing in: the mean height of the latter is 
height, to the banks of the about two thousand five hundred 
Danube. ‘feet. One of the peculiar features 
When a great river emerges’ of the lesser Balkan is that its ap- 
from a mountain range into a-proach is much more difficult 
plain, its tendency is rarely toifrom the south than from the 
cross that plain in a direct line; north. The route that traverses 
but to feel its way along the:it, leading from Routchuk by 
bases of the bordering hills. In,Schumla direct to Adrianople, is 
this manner the Danube presses one of the best in European Tur- 
as far as it can to the south, key; that is to say, if the tra- 
leaving the lowlands of Wal-:veller proceeds southward; 
lachia on one side. It has been! whilst, if he pursue the opposite 
said that, of old, it continued its!route, he encounters in many 
course from Rasova straight to: places great dithculties. It is said 
the Black Sea; but, in reality.;that a considerable part of this 
it is turned aside at that point’ southward journey might be per- 
by elevations which, if not very: formed in a wheeled vehicle. 
striking to the eye, are quite suf-; (he custom, however, in Turkey 
ficient to divert the course of a‘is to travel on horseback, gene- 
river. The Wallachian bankirally at full speed, under the 
seldom rises to the height of guidance of a Tartar: hence the 
more than fifty or sixty feet.oriental term in constant use to 
above the level of the sea; whilst: express swift travelling is ‘Ri- 
at Silistria, Routchuk, Sistova, ding Tartdy.” 
and Nicopoli there are heights: ‘The general shape of the lesser 
of from one to three hundred Balkan has been compared to 
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now encamped, having its central 


feet. A little further inland, for: 
example at Razgrad, there are 
elevations of nine hundred feet; 
and, further on, before arriving 
at Schumla, there is a table-land 
that reaches the elevation of one 
thousand four hundred and fifty 
feet. It is amongst these hills, 
along the foot of the great Balkan 
range, that the Turkish army is, 


half a roof; there being a single 


‘abrupt rise from the plains of 


Roumelia to the extreme summit 
of the ridge; whence, as we have 
said, there is a gradual descent 
towards the Danube — not, it is 


‘true, by one slope; but bv ase- 


ries of valleys of constantly de- 


creasing depth until the last 


forms the bed of the Danube, 
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beyond which stretch the prestmerchondice: Travellers bound 
levels of Wallachia. Along se-' for Constantinople hire horses at 
veral of these valleys flow rivers. this place, and put themselves, 
in the direction of the bay of'as we have said, under the 
Varna. One of them is called the guidance of a Tartar. The dis- 
Mad River, on account of its tance to Schumla is reckoned 
sudden rises and falls; and generally at twenty-two hours. 
another the Intelligent River, on The road is picturesque; and, for 
account of its regularity. ‘some time after starting, the 

These details, which, under or-: valley of the Danube remains in 
dinary circumstances might ap-!sight. Between Siniouscha and 
ear dry, are not without their! Tomlak it is descried, however, 
interest at the present moment.'for the last time from a lofty 
We shall endeavour to giveastill| table-land. The road then enters 
clearer notion of this country,ithe valley of the Lom, bordered 
by describing the details of a. on both sides by precipices and 
journey south-eastward from'carpeted with verdure. As you 
Xoutchuk (where at present the proceed, the ground rises and 
main body of the Turkish army is: the path leads across hills and 
posted), to Schumla, which is the valleys, here and there covered 
centre of the defensive opera-| with brushwood. All this country 
tions, and which stands half way is thinly inhabited. Now and 
between the Danube and the then Bulgarian villages may be 
Black Sea. ‘seen in the distance; but on the 

Routchuk is a considerable road are only one or two solitary 
town in Bulgaria, of some thirty. Khans. The neighbourhood of 
thousand inhabitants, situated on hidden inhabited places is indi- 
a promontory advancing into the: cated by wells on the road side, 
Danube. From the roofs of its.from which paths lead up into 
houses a splendid view may be the mountains. Women with jars 
obtained over the vast winding: upon their heads are sometimes 
river, which is sufficiently deep seen coming down for water. 
to carry merchantmen of large The first halt is usually at Raz- 
size. An immense number of grad, a town inhabited by about 
vessels are constantly anchored fifteen thousand Moslems and a 
along the quays. From a dis- few Bulgarian families. As a 
tance the town has a magnificent rule, the Christians, whose occu- 
appearance; but, as usual, the pations are almost entirely agri- 
streets are narrow, dirty, and cultural, are disseminated in 
dismal. The lower parts of the small villages throughout the 
houses, as is the case every- country. ‘Their number is esti- 
where in Turkey, are without mated at between four and five 
windows. ‘lhe shops are gene- millions. The ‘Turks, infinitely 
rally tolerably well supplicd with less numerous, are congregated 
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in the great towns; but there are 
some villages here and there 
aaphen Turkish. As they are 
generally placed in commanding 

ositions, they are probably in- 

abited by ‘inscendane of old 
military colonies, established to 
keep the country in subjection. 
Beyond Razgrad there still con- 
tinues a succession of valleys and 
hills. The latter increase gra- 
dually in height until, from the 
table-land of Buratlaré, the 
heights of Schumla and the long 
range of the Balkans stretching 
with the uniformity of a wall be- 
hind, come in sight. A little 
further on the view suddenly 
opens to the left, and the he 
following the magnificent valley 
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avery regular form, they consti- 
tute an amphitheatre, with a 
series of steps; all of which are 
now covered with fortifications 
and batteries. There is a citadel 
well built of stone on a little 
table-land to the north-east of 
the town; which it commands as 
well as the road from Razgrad. 


According to all military autho- 
rities, Schumla is a very strong 
position for an army; but, like 


most great military works, it re- 
quires too large a garrison to 
render it impregnable. To man 
it completely a whole army is ne- 
cessary. 

Beyond Schumla the road to 
Constantinople — rising towards 
the summit of the Balkan, now 


of Paravadis, distinguishes injup steep slopes, now through 
fine weather the deep bay of rugged defiles — becomes very 
Varna on the Black Sea. Cross- | di cult. Most of the hills are 
ing a steep range of hills, by a covered with trees, which are 
defile commanded by aredoubt— ‘clotted with numerous kinds of 
probably at present by many'creepers. Torrents, dry in sum- 
such fortifications — we come at' mer but impetuous in winter, are 
length in sight of the great de-:met with at almost every te 
fensive works of Schumla, to' The road, if road it canbe called, 
reach which the road makes ais obstructed by loose stones, 
considerable curve. ‘and travellers have been alarmed 
Schumla contains more than for their safety even on horse- 
lad thousand inhabitants, back. However, waggons have 
with fifty mosques; one of which been taken across, and Sultan 
has a peristyle which has been Mahmoud once performed the 
compared to that of St. Peter's at journey with a considerable 
Rome. The city has always been suite. 
rather a vast intrenched camp: From Schumla to Aidos the 
than a fortress. It is situated in distance is reckoned at sixteen 
a deep indentation in the hills; hours. Many streams and tor- 
which have a steep slope both rents have to be traversed. 
behind it from the Balkan range, Several Turkish villages occur 
and in front down to the valley.'on the way, and one or two Bul- 
Though these slopes are not of garian villages. The extreme 
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summit of the Balkan, which — and did what they would to the 
although so well marked ata dis- English coast for six whole weeks. 
tance, is passed almost without Most of the English ships that 
being noticed—is met with about could have prevented them had 
half way. The road crosses the neither powder nor shot on 
Mad river and the Intelligent board; in this merryreign, public 
river; otherwise the greater and officersmade themselves as merry 
lesser Kantschik. e are now as the King did with the public 
properly speaking in Roumelia, money; and when it was entrusted 
although the Bulgarian popula- to them to spend in national de- 
tion still continues mixed with fences or preparations, they put 
Greeks. The direct road to Con- it into their own pockets with the 
stantinople from Aidos is by merriest grace in the world. 
Kirkilisé; but native travellers Lord Clarendon had, by this 
vary their route almost at every time, run as long a course as is 
journey: giving as a reason the usually allotted to the unscru- 
unsettled state of the country pulous ministers of bad kings. 
and the danger of falling into He was impeached by his pale 
ambuscades. tical opponents, but unsuccess- 
fully. The King then commanded 
him to withdraw from England 
‘and retire to France, which he 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF did, after defending himself in 
ENGLAND. writing. He was no great loss at 
home, and died abroad some 
ail eae ee seven years afterwards. 

Tuat the Merry Monarch There then came into power a 
might be very merry indeed in ministry called the Cabal Minis- 
the merry times when his people try, because it was composed of 
were suffering under pestilence! Lorp Ciirrorp, the Eart or Ar- 
and fire, he drank an gambled 'uineron, the Duxs or Bucxine- 
and flung away among his fa- uam(a great rascal, formerly Earl 
vourites the money which the of Rochester, andthe King’s most 
Parliament had voted for the powerful favourite), Lorp Asu- 
war. The consequence of this was, trey, and the Dcxe or Laupgr- 
that the stout-hearted English nauk; c.a.B.a.u. As the French 
sailors were merrily starving of were making conquests in Flan- 
want and dying in the streets; ders, the first Cabal proceeding 
while the Dutch, under their ad- was to make a treaty with the 
mirals De Wirt and Ds Ruyter, Dutch for uniting with Spain to 
came into the River Thames, and oppose the French. It was no 
even up the River Medway as far sooner made than the Merry 
as Upnor, burned the guard- Monarch, who always wanted to 
ships, silenced the weak batteries, get money without being ac- 
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countable to a Parliament for his' 


expenditure, apologised to the 
King of France for having had: 
anything to do with it, and con- 
cluded a secret treaty with him,: 
making himself his infamous: 
pensioner to, the amount of two. 
millions of livres down, and three 
millions more a year; and en- 
gaging to desert that very Spain, 
to make war against those very 
Dutch, and to declare himself a 
Catholic when a convenient time 
should arrive. This religious 
King had lately been crying to 
his Catholic brother on the sub- 
ject of his strong desire to be a 
Catholic; and now he merrily 
concluded this treasonable con- 
spiracy against the country he 
governed, by undertaking to be- 
come one as soon as he safel 
could. For all of which, though 
he had had ten merry heads 
instead of one, he richly de- 
served to lose them by the heads- 
man’s axe. 

As his one merry head might 
have been far from safe if these 
things had been known, they 
were kept very quiet, and war 
was declared by France and Eng- 
land against the Dutch. But, a 
very uncommon man, afterwards 
most important to English history 
and to the religion and liberty 
of this land, arose among them, 
and for many long years defeated 
the whole projects of France. This 
was Witiiam or Nassau, Prince 
or Oranae, son of the last Prince 
of Orange of the same name, who 
married the daughter of Charles 


the First of England. He was a. 
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young man at this time, only just 
of age; but he was brave, cool, 
intrepid and wise. His father had 
been so detested that, upon his 
death, the Dutch had abolished 
the authority to which this son 
would have otherwise succeeded 
(Stadtholder, it was called) and 
ee the chief power in the 

ands of Jonn pe Witt, who edu- 
Now, 


cated this young prince. 
opular, 


the Prince became very 


‘and John De Witt’s broihe: (Gor- 


NELIUS was sentenced to banish- 
ment on a false accusation of 
conspiring to kill him. John went 
to the prison where he was, to 
take him away to exile, in his 
coach; and a great mob who col- 
lected on the occasion, then and 
there cruelly murdered both the 
brothers. ‘This left the govern- 
ment in the hands of the Prince, 
who was really the choice of the 
nation; and from this time he 
exercised it with the greatest 
ye against the whole powcr 
of France under its famous 
generals Coxp& and TurRenne, 
and in auppont of the Protestant 
religion. It was full seven years 
before this war ended in a treaty 
of peace made at Nimeguen, and 
its details would occupy a oy 
considerable space. Itis enoug 

to say that William of Orange 
established a famous character 
with the whole world; and that 
the Merry Monarch, adding to 
and improving on his former 
baseness, bound himself to do 
everything the King of France 
liked, and nothing the King of 
France did not like, for a pension 
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of one hundred thousand pounds |tres, which gave the King offence. 
a year, which was afterwards|He agreed with his illegitimate 
doubled. Besides this, the King'son, who had been born abroad, 
of France, by means of his cor-; and whom he had made Duke or 
rupt ambassador — who wrote: Monsouru, to take the following 
accounts of his proceedings inimerry vengeance. To waylay 
England, which are not always'him at night, fifteen armed men 
to be believed, I think — bought'to one, and to slit his nose with 
our English members of Parlia-;a penknife. Like master, like 
ment as he wanted them. So, in‘'man. ‘The King’s favourite, 
point of fact, during a consider-,the Duke of Buckingham, was 
able portion of this merry reign, |strongly suspected of setting on 
the King of France was the real an assassin to murder the Duke 
King of this country. oF Ormonp as he was returning 
But there was a better time toj}home from a dinner; and that 
come, and it was to come (though: Duke’s spirited son, Lorp Ossory, 
his royal uncle little thought so)! was so persuaded of his guilt, 
through thatvery William, Prince | that he said to him at Court, even 
of Orange. He came over to'as hestood beside the King, “My 
England, saw Mary the elder; Lord, I know very well that you 
daughter of the Duke of York,/are at the bottom of this late at- 
and married her. We shall see tempt upon my father. ButI give 
by and bye what came of that! you warning! If he ever come to 
marriage, and why it is never to;a violent end, his blood shall be 
be forgotten. upon you, and, wherever | meet 
This daughterwasa Protestant, you I will pistol you! I will do 
but her mother died a Catholic.|so, though 1 find you standin 
She and her sister Anne, also a'behind the King’s chair, and 
Protestant, were the only sur- tell you this in His Majesty's pre- 
vivors of eight children. Anne sence that you may be quite sure 
afterwards married Georcr,iof my doing what I threaten.” 
Prince oF Denmark, brother to, Those were merry times indeed. 
the King of that country. | here was a fellow named 
Lest you should do the Merry! Boop, who was seized for ma- 
Monarch the injustice of sup- king, with two companions, an 
osing that he was even good-‘audacious attempt to steal the 
umoured (except when he hadicrown, the globe, and sceptre, 
everything his own way), or that from the place where the jewels 
he was high-spirited and honour-| were kept, in the Tower. This 
able, 1 will mention here what:robber, who was a swaggering 
was done to a Member of the ruffian, being taken, declared 
House of Commons, Sim Jonn that he was the man who had en- 
Coventry. He made a remark in'deavoured to kill the Duke of Or- 
a debate about taxing the thea-|mond, and that he had meant to 
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kill the King too, but was over- Church, while he knew he had 
awed by the majesty of his ap- bargained it away to the Kin 
pearance, when he might other- of France; and, by cheating an 
wise have done it, as he was deceiving them, and all who were 
bathing at Battersea. The King attached to royalty, to become 
being but an ill-looking fellow, despotic and be powerful enough 
I don’t believe a word of this. to confess what a rascal he was. 
Whether he was flattered, or,Meantime, the King of France, 
whether he knew that Bucking-'knowing his me ensioner 
ham had really set Blood on to'well, intrigued with the King’s 
murder the Duke, is uncertain.’ oppanents in Parliament, as well 
But it is quite certain that he ‘as with the King and his friends. 
pardoned this thief, gave himan; The fears that the country had 
estate of five hundred a year in of the Catholic religion bein 
Ireland (which had had the ho-'restored, if the Duke of Yor 
nour of giving him birth), and!should come to the throne, and 
resented him at Court to the de-'the low cunning of the King in 
auched lords and the shameless | retending to share their alarms, 
ladies, who made a great deal led to some very terrible results. 
of him — as I have no doubt they A certain Dr. Tongs, a dull 
would have made of the Devil clergyman in the city, fell into 
himself, if the King had intro-'the hands of a certain T:tvus 
duced him. Oates, amost infamous character 
Infamously pensioned as he,who pretended to have acquired 
was, the King still wanted money amene the Jesuits abroad, a 
and consequently was obliged to knowledge of a great plot for the 
call Parliaments. In these, the; murder of the King, and the re- 
great object of the Protestants establishment of the Catholic re- 
was to thwart the Catholic Duke 'ligion. ‘Titus Oates being pro- 
of York, who married a second duced by this unlucky Dr. Tonge 
time; his new wife being a young.and solemnly examined before 
lady only fifteen years old, the the council, contradicted himself 
Catholic sister of the Duxe or ina thousand ways, told the most 
Mopens. In this they were se-‘ridiculous and improbable sto- 
eonded by the Protestant Dis- ries, and im licated Co.eman, the 
senters, though to their own dis-' Secretary of the Duchess of Y ork. 
advantage, since, to exclude Ca- Now, although what he charged 
tholics from power, they were! against Coleman was not true, 
-even willing to exclude them-jand although you and I know 
selves. The King’s object was to|very well that the real dangerous 
retend to be a Protestant, while Catholic plot was that one with 
fe was really a Catholic; to the King of France of which the 
swear to the bishops that he was Merry Monarch was himeelf the 
devotedly attached to theEnglish head, there happened to be 
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found among Coleman’s papers,! This banker, being at once tried 
some letters, in which he did and executed, Coleman and two 
raise the days of Bloody Queen others were tried and executed. 
ary, and abuse the Protestant Then, a miserable wretch named 
religion. This was great good; Prance, a Catholic silversmith, 
fortune for Titus, as it seemed to'being accused by Bedloe, was 
confirm him; but better still was; tortured into confessing that he 
in store. Sir Epmunpsury Gop-jhad taken part in Godfrey’s 
Frey, the magistrate who had first: murder, and into accusing three 
examined him, being unexpected-|other men of having committed 
ly found dead near Primrose'it. Then, five Jesuits were ac- 
Yan, was confidently believed to'cused by Oates, Bedloe, and 
have been killed by the Catho-'Prance together, and were all 
lics. I think there is no doubt found guilty, and executed onthe 
that he had been melancholy same kind of contradictory and 
mad, and that he killed himself; absurd evidence. The Queen’s 
but he had a great Protestant’ physician and three monks were 
funeral, and Titus was called the next put on their trial; but Oates 
Saver of the Nation, and received | and Bedloe had for the time gone 
a pension of twelve hundred far enough, and these four were 
pounds a year. | acquitte . The public mind,’ 
As soon as Oates’s wickedness however, was so full of a Catho- 
had met with this success, up lic plot, and so strong against the 
started another villain, named: Duke of York, that James con- 
Wituiam Beptog, who, attracted sented to obey a written order 
by a reward of five hundredjfrom his brother, and to go with 
pounds offered for the apprehen- | his family to Brussels, provided 
sion of the murderers of Godfrey, that his rights should never be 
came forward and charged two} sacrificed in his absence to the 
Jesuits and some other persons! Duke of Monmouth. The House 
with having committed it at the; of Commons, not satisfied with 
Queen’s desire. Oates, going /|this, as the King hoped, passed a 
into partnership with thi, bill’ to exclude the Duke from 
informer, had the audacity to ac- ever succeeding to the throne. 
cuse the poor Queen herself of In return, the King dissolved the 
high treason. ‘Then appeared a Parliament. He had deserted his 
third informer, as bad as either old favourite, the Duke of 
of the two, and accused a Catho- Buckingbam, who was now in the 
lic banker named Srayvey of ha- opposition. 
ving said that the King was the o give any sufficient idea of 
eatest rogue in the world the miseries of Scotland in this 
(wich would not have been far merry reign would occupy a hun- 
om the truth), and that he dred pages. Because the people 
would kill him with his own hand. would not have bishops, and 
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were resolved to stand by their'injuries of the Scottish people 
solemn League and Covenant,’ were at their height, he was seen, 
such cruelties were inflictedupon,in his coach-and-six coming 
them as make the blood run cold. ; across a moor, by a body of men, 
Ferocious dragoons galloped’ headed by one Joun se 
through the country to punish! who were waiting for another of 
the peasants for deserting the their oppressors. Upon this they 


churches; sons were hanged up’ 
at their fathers’ doors for refusing 
to disclose where their fathers 
were concealed; wives were tor-: 
-tured to death for not betraying 
their husbands; people were 
taken out of their fields and 
gardens and shot on the public 
roads without trial; lighted 
matches were tied to the fingers 
of prisoners, and a most horrible 
torment called the Boot was in- 
vented , and constantly applied, 
which ground and mashed the 
victims’ legs with iron wedges. 
Witnesses were tortured as well 
as prisoners. All the prisons 
were full; all the gibbets were 
heavy with bodies; murder and 
plunder devastated the whole 
country. In spite of all, the 
Covenanters were by no means to 
be dragged into the churches, 
and persisted in worshipping God 
as they ou right. A body 
of ferocious Highlanders, turned 


cried out that Heaven had de- 
livered him into their hands, and 
killed him with many wounds. 
If ever a man deserved such a 
ses I think Archbishop Sharp 

id. 

It made a great noise directly, 
and the Merry Monarch — strong- 
ly suspected of having goaded 
the Scottish people on, that he 
might have an excuse for a 
greater army than the Parliament 
were willing to give him — sent 
down his son, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, as commander-in-chief, 
with instructions to attack the 
Scottish rebels, or Whigs as they 
were called, whenever he came 
up wrth them. Marching with ten 
thousand men from Edinburgh, 
he found them, in number four or 
five thousand, drawn up at Both- 
well Bridge, by the Clyde. They 
were soon dispersed, and Mon- 
mouth showed a more humane 
character towards them than he 


upon them from the mountains of had shown towards that Member 
their own country, hadno greater of Parliament whose nose he had 
effect than the English dragoons caused to be slit with a pen-knife. 
under Graname or Cravernouse, But the Duke of Lauderdale was 
the most cruel and rapacious of their bitter foe, and sent Claver- 
all their enemies, whose name'house to finish them. 

will ever be cursed through the; As the Duke of York became 
length and breadth of Scotland. | more and more unpopular, the 
Archbishop Sharp had ever aided, Duke of Montnouth became more 
and abetted all these outrages.,and more popular. It would have 
But he fell at last; for, when the, been decent in the latter not to 
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have voted in favour of the re-| against the King, the evidence of 
newed bill for the exclusion of e hich would be found in some 
James from the throne; but he! papers, concealed in a meal-tub 
did so, much to the King’s amuse-|in Mrs. Cellier’s house. There 
ment, who used to sit inthe House they were, of course, as he had 
of Lords by the fire, hearing the; put them there himself; and so 
debates, which he said were as'the tub gave thename tothe plot. 
good as a play. The House of But, the nurse was acquitted on 
Commons passed the bill by ajher trial, and it came to nothing. 
large majority, and it was carried! Jord Ashley, of the Cabal, was 
up to the House of Lords by'now Lord Shaftesbury, and was 
Lorp Russext, one of the best of|strong against the succession of 
the leaders on the Protestant:the Duke of York. The House 
side. It was rejected there,:of Commons, aggravated to the 
chiefly because the bishops:utmost extent, as we may well 
helped the King to get rid of it;'suppose, by suspicions of the 
and the fear of Catholic plots, King’s conspiracy with the King 
revived again. There had been'of France, made a desperate 
another got up, by a fellow out. point of the exclusion still, and 
of Newgate, named Dancerrietp, were bitter against the Catholics 
which is more famous than it de- generally. So unjustly bitter 
serves to be, under the name of were they, I grieve to say, that 
the Meat-Tcvs Prior. This jail- they impeached the venerable 
bird ne been got out of New-: Lord Statford, a Catholic noble- 
pate by a Mrs. Ce.rirr, a Catho-.man seventy vears old, of a de- 
lic nurse, had turned Catholic: sign to kill the King. The wit- 
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himself, and pretended that he 
knew of a plot among the Pres- 
byterians against the King’s life. 
This was very pleasant to the 


Duke of York, who hated the 


Presbyterians, who returned the 
compliment. He gave Danger- 
field twenty guineas, and sent 
him to the Ning his brother. But 


nesses were that atrocious Oates 
‘and two other birds of the same 
feather. He was found guilty on 
evidence quite as foolishas it was 
false, and was beheaded on 
Tower Hill. The people were 
‘opposed to him when he first ap- 
‘peared upon the scaffold, bu 

;when he had addressed them an 


Dangerfield, breaking down al-ishown them how innocent he was, 
together in his charge, and being'and how wickedly he was sent 
sent back to Newgate, almost;there, their better nature was 


astonished the Duke out of his 
five senses by suddenly swearing 
that the Catholic nurse had put 


/aroused, and they said, ‘We be- 


lieve you, we Lord. God bless 
you, my Lord!” 





° 


that false design into his head, The House of Commons re- 
and that what he really knew fused to let the King have any 
about, was, a Catholic plot money until he should consent te 
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the Exclusion Bill; but, as he raised the miserable but. still 
could get it and did get it from brave and unsubdued Cove- 
his master the King of France, he nanters afresh, under the name 
could afford to hold them very of Cameronians. As Cameron 
cheap. He called a Parliament publicly posted a declaration 
at Oxford, to which he went down that the King was a forsworn ty- 
with a great show of being armed rant, no mercy was shown to his 
and protected as if he were in unhappy followers after he was 
danger of his life, and to which slain in battle. The Duke of 
the opposition members also went} York, who was particularly fond 
armed and protected, alleging of the Boot and derived great 
that they were in fear of the! pleasure from having it applied, 
Papists, who were numerous offered their lives to some of 
among the King’s guards. How- these people, if they would cry 
ever, they went on with the Ex- on the scaffold ‘““God save the 
clusion Bill, and were so earnest;King!” But their relations 
upon it that they would have car-ifriends, and countrymen, had 
ried it again, if the King had not been so barbarously tortured and 
popped his crown and staterobes murdered in this me reign, 
into a sedan chair, bundled him-'that they preferred to die, and 
self into it along with them, hur- did die. ‘The Duke then obtained 
ried down to the Chamber where his merry brother's permission 
the House of Lords met, and dis- to hold a Parliament in Scotland, 
solved the Parliament. After which first, with most shameless 
which he scampered home, and deceit, confirmed the laws for 
the Members of Parliament, securing the Protestant religion 
scampered home too, as fast as against Popery, and then de- 
their legs could carry them. 'clared that nothing must or 

The Duke of York, then re-: should prevent the succession of 
siding in Scotland, had, under the Popish Duke. After this 
the law which excluded Catho- double-faced beginning, it es- 
lics from public trust, no right'tablished an oath which no hu- 
whatever to public employment. man being could understand, but 
Nevertheless, he was openly em-! which everybody was to take, as 
ployed as the King’s representa- a proof that his religion was the 
tive in Scotland, and there grati-: lawful religion. ‘The Earl of 
fied his sullen and cruel nature to: Argyle, taking it with the ex- 
his heart’s content by directing: planation that he did not con- 
the dreadful cruelties against the! sider it to prevent him from fa- 
Covenanters. There were two,vouring any alteration either in 
ministers named Carcitt and'the Church or State, which was 
Camuznon, who had escaped from not inconsistent with the Pro- 
the battle of Bothwell Bridge, testant religion or with his loyal- 
and who returned to Scotlandand|ty, was tried for high treason 
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before a Scottish jury of which 
the Marquis or Montross was 
foreman, and was found guilty. 
He escaped the scaffold, for that 
time, by getting away, in the 
disguise oF @ page, in the train 
of his daughter, Lavy Soruta 
Linpsay. It was absolutely pro- 
osed by certain members of the 
Scottish Council that this lady 
should be whipped through the 
streets of Edinburgh. But this 
was too much even for the Duke, 
who had the manliness then (he 
had very little at most times) to 
remark that Englishmen were 
not accustomed to treat ladies 
in that manner. In those merry 
times nothing could equal the 
‘brutal servility of the Scottish 
fawners 
similar degraded beings in Eng- 
‘land, 

After the settlement of these 
little affairs, the Duke returned 
to England and soon resumed 
his place at the Council, and his 
office of High Admiral — all this 
by his brother’s favour, and in 
open defiance of the law. It 
would have been no loss to the 
country if he had been drowned 
when his oP in going to Scot- 
land to fetch his amily, struck 
on a sand-bank, and was lost 
with two hundred souls on board. 


But he escaped in a boat with) 


some friends, and the sailors 


were 80 brave and unselfish that 


when they saw him rowing away, 


they gave three cheers, while 
they themselves were going down 
for ever. 
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got rid of his Parliament, went 
to work to make himself despotic 
with all speed. Having had the 
villany to order the execution 
of Oxrver Piunkcet, Bisuor or 
Armacu, falsely accused of a 
plot to establish Popery in that 
country by means of a French 
army — the very thing this royal 
traitor was himself trying to do 
at home — and having tried to 
ruin Lord Shaftesbury, and 
failed — he turned his hand to 
controlling the corporations all 
over the country; because, if he 
could only do that, he could get 
what juries he chose, to bring in 
perjured verdicts, and could get 
what members he chose, re- 
turned to Parliament. These 


but the conduct of merry times produced and made 


Chief Justice of the Court of 
King’s Bench, a drunken ruffian 
of the name of Jerrrerys; a red- 
faced, swollen, bloated, hor- 
rible creature, with a bullying 
roaring voice and a more savage 
nature, perhaps, than was ever 
lodged in any human breast. 
This monster was the Merry 
Monarch’s especial favourite, 
and he testified his admiration of 
him by giving him a ring from 
his own finger, which the people 
used to call, Judge Jetfrey’s 
Bloodstone. Him the King em- 
ployed to go about and bully: 
the corporations, beginning wit 

London; or, as Jeffreys himself 
elegantly called it, “to give 
them a lick with the rough side 
of his tongue.” And he did it so 
thoroughly, that they soon be- 


The Merry Monarch, having came the basest and most 
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sycophantic bodies in the king-| Lord Russell might have easily 
dom — except the University of cscaped but scorned to do so, 
Oxford, which, in that respect,’ being innocent of any yaaa 
was quite pre-eminent and un-|Lord Essex might have easily 
approachable. _ _jescaped, but scorned to do so, 
fon Shaftesbury (who died: lest his flight should prejudice 
soon after the King’s failure;Lord Russell. But it weighed 
against him), Lorp Wiriram'upon his mind that he had 
Russet, the Duke of Monmouth,‘ brought into their council Lord 
Lorp Howarp, Lorn Jersey, Howard, who now turned a 
ALGeRNon Sipney,Joun Hampven! miserable traitor, against a great 
(grandson ofthe great Hampden), ‘dishke Lord Russell had always 
and some others, used to hold a.had of him. He could not bear 
council together after the disso-;the reflection, and destroyed 
lution of the Parliament, ar ihimself before Lord Russell was 
ranging what it might be neces-‘brought to trial at the Old 
sary to do, if the King carried | Bailey. 
his Popish plot to the utmost: He knew very well that he had 
height. Lord Shaftesbury ha-‘nothing to hope, having always 
ving been much the most violent’ been manful in the Protestant 
of this party, brought twoviolent : cause against the two false bro- 
men into their secrets — Reumsey,' thers, the one on the throne, and 
who had been a soldier in the’ the other standing next to it. He’ 
Republican army; and West, had a wife, one of the noblest 
a lawver. These two knew an-and best of women, who acted 
old officer of Croinwell's, called as his secretary on his trial, who 
Remporp, who had married a, comforted him in his prison, who 
maltster’s widow, and so had supped with him on the night 
come into possession of a soli- before he died, and whose love 
tary dwelling called the Rye:and virtue and devotion have 
House, near Hoddesdon, in made her name imperishable. Of 
Hertfordshire. Rumbold said to course, he was found guilty, and 
them what a capital place this was sentenced to he beheaded in 
house of his would be from Lincolu’s Inn Fields, not many 
which to shoot at the King, who yards from his own house. When 
often passed there going to and he had parted from his children 
‘fro from Newmarket. They liked onthe evening before his death, 
the idea, and entertained it. But, his wife still stayed with him 
one of their body gave informa-; until ten o’clock at night; and 
tion, and they, together with’ when their final separation in 
SHEPHERD a wine merchant, Lord: this world was over, and he had 
Russell, Algernon Sidney, Lonp;| kissed her many times, he still 
Essex, Lorp Howarp, and (sat for along while in his prison, 
Hampden, were all arrested. talking of her goodness, Hearing 
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the rain fall fast at that time, he!as a monument of baseness for 
calmly said, ‘Such a rain to-|the scorn of mankind. 
morrow will spoil a great show, Next came the trial of Al- 
which is a dull thing on a rainy | gernon Sidney, at which Jeffreys 
day.” At midnight, he went to: presided, like a great crimson 
bed, and slept till four; even:toad, sweltering and_ swelling 
when his servant called him, he with rage. ‘1 pray God, Mr. 
fell asleep again whilehis clothes: Sidney,” said this Chief Justice 
were being made ready. He rode of a merry reign, after passing 
to the scaffold in his own car-:sentence, “to work in you a 
riage, attended by two famous'temper fit to go to the other 
clergymen, Tittotson and. world, for I see you are not fit 
Burnet, and sang a psalm to for this.” “My lord,” said the 
himself very softly, as he went prisoner, composedly holdin 
along. He was as quiet and as, out his arm, ‘feel my pulse, aa 
steady, as if he had been going: see if I be disordered. I thank 
out for an ordinary ride. After Heaven I never was in better 
saying that he was surprised to temper than I am now.” Alger- 
see so great a crowd, he laid non Sidney was executed on 
down his head upon the block, Tower Hill, on the seventh of 
as if it had been the pillow of Deeember, one thousand six 
his bed, and had it struck off: hundred and eighty three. He 
at the second blow. His noble: died a hero, and died, in his own 
wife was busy for him even then, words, “For that good old cause 
for that true-hearted lady printed in which he had been engaged 
and widely circulated his last from his youth, and for which 
words, of which he had given: God had so often and so wonder- 
her a copy. They made the'fully declared himself.” 
blood of all the honest men in. The Duke of Monmouth had 
England boil. ‘been making his uncle, the Duke 
Vhe University of Oxford dis-' of York, very jealous, by going 
tinguished itself on the very about the country ina royal sort 
same day by pretending to be-:of way, playing at the people’s 
lieve that the accusation against games, becoming godfather to 
Lord Russcll was true, and by their children, and even touching 
calling the King, in a written;for the king’s evil, or stroking . 
paper, the Breath of their Nos-'the faces of the sick to cure 
trils and the Anointed of the them — though, for the matter 
Lord. This paper the Parliament' of that, I should say he did them 
afterwards caused to be burned!about as much good as any 
by the common hangman, which|crowned king could have done. 
I am sorry for, as [wich it had| His father had got him to write a 
been framed and glazed andjletter, confessing his having had 
hung up in some public place,ja part in the conspiracy, for 
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which Lord Russell had been be- 
headed; but he was ever a weak 
man, and as soon as he had 
written it, he was ashamed of it, 
and gotit back again. For this, 
he was banished to the Nether- 
lands; but he soon returned and 
had an interview with his father, 
anknown to his uncle. It would! 
seem that he was coming into! 
the Merry Monarch’s Pisout 
again, and that the Duke of 
ork was sliding out of it, when 
Death appeared to the merry 
galleries at Whitehall, and as-! 
tonished the debauched bles 
and gentlemen, and the shame- 
less ladies, very considerably. 
On Monday, the second of! 
February, one thousand six! 
hundred and eighty-five, the 
merry pensioner and servant of; 
the King of France fell down in 
a fit of apoplexy. By the Wednes- 
day his case was hopeless, and 
on the Thursday he was told so.; 
As he made a difficulty about! 
taking the sacrament from the 
Protestant Bishop of Bath, the 
Duke of York got all who were: 
present away from the bed, and| 
asked his brother, in a whisper, 
if he should send for a Catholic: 
ee The King replied, ‘‘For 
od’s sake, brother, do.” The: 
Duke smuggled in, up the back: 
stairs, disguised in a wig and! 
gown, a priest named Huppuszs-| 
rox, who had saved the King’s. 
life after the battle of Worcester: | 
telling him that this worthy man | 
in the wig had once saved his, 
body, Bo was now come to save 
80 
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The Merry Monareh lived 
through that night, and died 
before noon on the next day, 
which was Friday, the sixth. 
Two of the last things he said 
were of a human sort, and your 
remembrance will give him the 
full benefit of them. When the 
Queen sent to say she was too 
unwell to attend him and to ask 
his pardon, he said, ‘‘Alas! poor 
woman, ske beg my pardon! I 
beg hers with all my heart. Take 
back that answer to her.” And 
he also said, in reference to Nell 
Gwyn, “Do not let poor Nelly 


starve.” 
He died in the fifty-fifth year 


of his age, and the twenty-fifth 
of his reign. 
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Tne brown fogs are rising, 
The yellow leaves failing, 
The song birds are silent, 
The harsh winds arc wailing; 
The days have shrank shorter, 
The nights have grown longer; 
Warmth becomes weaker, 
Cold waxes stronger; 
Yet, in close darkness 
Which no eye can sever, 
The World-strength is ahaping 
Blossoms for cver. 


Life is fast sinking, 
Sun-like and bright; 
As out of the heavens 
Falis the great night. 
Yet, fear I never 
Leaving this earth-place, 
Knowing the grave is 
Also a birth-place; 
And the soul, growing 
With God-power vernal, 
Will it not burst into 
Biessoms eternal ? 
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CHINESE PLAYERS. 


' Inthe Chinese quarter of George 
Town, Prince of Wales Island, 
there is of course a Pagoda. It 
is a spacious building, with seve- 
ral courts and temples contain- 
ing grotesque idols. Two granite 
lions, shaped fantastically, guard 
the entrance. Now the Chinese 
—in Prince of Wales Island, at 
any rate — do not allow their 
idols to be selfish; they borrow 
the use of their temples from 
them for mundane purposes of 
pleasure, and they themselves 
eat at least half of the good 
things they place upon the tables 
of the gods. I first entered the 
George Town Pagoda during 
Chinese holidays. In front of it 
a theatre had been erected under 
the open sky. Its entertainment 
had been offered gratuitously — 
in the promenade form — to the 
public, who were invited also 
to purchase refreshments from 
stalls in the temples; which 
stalls were, in fact, the altars of 
the gods. 

I did not hear or see the be- 
ginning or end of the play. The 
middle, Imust own, puzzled me 
eae The affair was com- 
plicated. There were some spec- 
tators who had paid for a few 
special Ria at one of which 
Heiney t, if they could secure it, 
to establish a seat onthe stage; but 
the stage was very small, and the 
number of actors was very great, 
and the spectators on the stage 
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|had a good deal of by-play with 


each other, so that it was really 
hard to tell what belonged to the 
piece, and what did not. Then, 
though the oy required us to 
suppose many changes of place 
the scene, whether it represented 
palace, forest, camp, or dungeon, 
was always one and the same sa- 
loon, with a door at each side 
and a throne in the middle, 
flanked by musical instruments. 
The play was, nevertheless, gor- 

eously get up, according to 

thinese fashion; that is to say, 
no expense had been spared in 
the dressing of the actors. Chi- 
nese managers pay lavishly when 
they desire to set up a piece so 
as to produce a great sensation; 
they pay their money, however, 
not to the scene-painters, but 
to the tailors. The story of the 
play about which I am speaking 
seemed to concerna Chinese boy, 
magnificently costumed as a prin- 
cess; boys, as formerly in Eu- 
rope, representing always female 
characters. This princess pined 
in prison, but was about to be 
delivered by a knight who sang 
a song, — heart-rending, I dare 
say, ear-rending I know — and 
was on the point of success when 
the vigilant keeper of the tower 
moyed the princess down into a 
dungeon, deeper and darker than 
ever, with two side doors and a 
throne in the middle, upon which 
throne teacups were placed; and 
the princess, the jailor, the 
meee a brave army of twelve, 
and eighteen people who were 
sitting on the stage, drank tea 
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together in a most confusing: the ninth time. In the main, how- 
manner. The great body of spec-'ever, Chinese cunning has been 
tators looked at the whole er-,more than a match for the police 
formance very reverently. Ihe the cunning being aided by all 
Chinese respect the dignity of} the machinery that can be brought 
the stage much more than that of, into its service by the secret as- 
the altar, I should think; there sociations called the Congis. The 
were no loud plaudits or hand: Congis embody a class of China- 
cla i Smee subdued moans’ men whose character is so bad 
and sighs expressed the admira-. that their interests run altogether 
tion and the interest of the whole. counter to good government. 
animated multitude. * ' They are at the bottom of a great 
' The Chinese drama is sustain- deal of dishonesty, and excite 
ed by actors who are very per- also many a disturbance, espe- 
fect masters of pantomime, and cially on the occasion of the 
by pieces written with consider- Loya festival — a period of Sa- 
aie care. The comedies differ: turnalia during which the Loyas 
from the tragedies chiefly in be-'at all other scasons contemne 
ing more interspersed with music, outcasts, are feasted and vene- 
and in treating of everyday life; rated as though they were pro- 
the tragedies treut commonly of phets. It happens, therefore, 
events that took place under the through the aid of these secret 
dynasties before the Tartars. = ‘associations, that very few gam- 
There is another kind of play blers are convicted in Penang, 
delightful to the Chinaman; he'though George Town is full of 
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eatly enjoys games of chance. 
ihe Ghiness Fecamufin to whom 
a pice is thrown, runs off to ha- 
zard it at double or quits with 
a playfellow; nobles and princes 
stake estates and Jands; and the 
peone often justify their passion 

hd 
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hells.” and so is Singapore. 

| I went to one of them. Was 
led out of the street into a long 
dark passage, and then sudden- 
ly pushed through a door into a 
‘large dirty room well lighted by 
Janterns, It had no windows, and 


escribing the gratification of no other outlet except by a flight 


it as a religious duty. ‘The Bri-. 


tish Government, in eighteen hun- 
dred and ten, cloagd all the pub- 
lic gambling houses in George 
Town, and enacted penalties 
against the gamblers. Iu the first 
eight years after the enactment 


of stairs that led up to I know 
not what. A great number of 
Chinese were at play round a rou- 
lette table. I was told that in 
their game cheating was impos- 
sible, and therefore wondered 
very much that almost everybody 


came into force as many as one, lost except the banker. I follow- 
thousand four hundred Chinese ed out of the room a Chinese 
were indicted for gambling, some hand-labourer, who had lost all 
of whom were convicted even for;but a small fragment of his 
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week’s wages. He went to the fused in the superexcellent old 
Opium inn. days of restrictive Customs’ duty, 
There, behind mosquito-cur- when a tariff was as uneven asa 
tains, a few Chinamen lay stretch- | shrew’s temper, and on the whole 
ed upon a hard couch, with their'as hard upon its victims, and as 
heads resting on pillows made of, unaccountable in all its whims 
plaited cane. A lamp burned on and changes. Two great finan- 
atable near them, and there lay; ciers, one following another's 
near it a few paper kindlers, a lead, have in our own days done 
small jar of opium (in the shape Petruchio’s work on Mistress Ta- 
of a juice thicker than molasses), riff so effectively, that one more 
and an opium pipe. Every now) bridegroom will reduce her whol- 
and then one of the dozers raised ly, perhaps, to the laws of reason. 
himself on one arm drowsily,'1t is dreadful to think of how it 
smeared a little juice over the was with her, two hundred years 
hollow of his pipe, set light to,ago. Then, the space between 
it, and inhaled a mouthful or two'the Tower and London Bridge 
of smoke, then handed the pipe ‘still occupied by what are calle 
to his neighbour as he sank back the legal quays, was the whole 
into blissful stupefaction. The: space appropriated to the lading 
dull eyes of these men stared, and unlading of goods. ‘“Cer- 
empty of thought, from pale and taine orders, &c., forthe guidance 
sunken faces. One of them was of merchants and officers of the 
poring over a blank sheet of, crown,” set forth that “‘ The mar- 
aper, as though he were read- chants trading into the Port of 
ing from it interesting matter.: London have tree libertie to lade 
A dirty Malay ah sat between and unlade their goods at any 
two others, smoking a cigar, and the lawful keyes and places of 
occasionally putting aside the shipping and landing goods be- 
tobacco for a whitt of opium tween the Tower of London and 
when one of her fishy-eyed ad- London Bridge.” This order is 
mirers offered her the pipe. A from a book dated sixteen hun- 
handsome fresh-coloured young dred and forty-two, setting forth 
fellow in the corner sat ina state the ‘Subsidie granted totheking 
of amazed intoxication. It was of tonnage, poundage, and other 
the first of his visits to the place’ summes of money payable upon 
perhaps; and, unhappily, it Marchandize imported and_ex- 
would not be the last. pores according to a Book of 
Rates agreed unto by the honour- 
able House of Commons, and” 
says the title of the book, “ here- 
unto annexed.” <A peep into this 
Mercaants and traders must, I; book of rates gives a full view of 
think, have been dreadfully.con-| Madame Tariff in her tantrums. 
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Tariff meddled inthefirst place a-piece duty were things of earth, 
with two hundred and ninety that isto say, earthen. 
drugs; not many more were tobe Babies bring with them 
found in shops. Some of those thoughts of caps. The duty 
were of an edifying kind; — such charged on children’s caps was 
as Scorpions, paying duty by the then a pound a dozen, and on the 
piece, Oil of Scorpions, Crab’s mature “double or cockared 
eyes, Pig's bread, Aspalathusand caps,” two pounds eight shil- 

um Taccamabacce. I dare say |! aay 38 Satin or velvet nightcaps 
the last was good for something. |— horrible things — three pounds 
its name sounds tremendously a dozen. There was a heavy ou 
powerful. too, levied on gloves; gloves sil 


¢ : -  . iknit were fined two pounds the 
What enlightened nation in’ dozen; and gloves of “Canary, 


those days of ignorance sent Al-| ys), Venice or Frenc 
i ’ ” 


phabets to England? and why did | : i 
the spiteful tariff tax them at five ase ie sa as , 


shillings ‘the set containing: : : 
- . .| Another bit of polite hand-fur- 
twenty-foure,” treating A, B, Uiniture, the hawk, had of course 


like dominoes, and making them : ’ 
pay more than twopence a-picee | Gu), er eke Le . cos 
as imported articles? Was there! 14 i oh oe chil a Pariees 
ever atradein contraband letters, | oe S a cand ieee ee 
and were there people in those) , P 


con four pounds ten, and so on 
th : Tepede handwri {N85 every hawk being taxed accord- 


‘ing to its kind. There being 
Babies were let in easily: at:some supposed connexion exist- 
thirteen and four-pence for the ing between a hawk and a hand- 
oss of twelve dozen, so that'saw, I come next very naturally 
our-and-twenty babies paid less to metal work. The duty paid by 
duty than an alphabet of four-!imported armour was not exces- 
and-twenty letters. There was, sive. Ona plain morion five shil- 
however, a somewhat restrittive lings, on an engraved morion 
duty upon babies’ heads; they twice as mach, upon & cuirass or 
were not admitted under ten ‘curat” twelve and sixpence, and 
shillings the dozen. It may be a pound on a complete corselet. 
proper to explain that the babies' Feminine daggers, pins, were 
were such children’s babies as freely imported; and the duty 
are brought Alans Gy to our payable was thirty shillings for 
bazaars trom fairy-land; though twelve thousand of them. Ladies’ 
not, I suppose, so tranecendantly silk ribbon was four pounds the 
beautiful, nor so clear in their;pound, and silk stockings were 
complexions; for the babies’ or|taxed — by a tariff envious of all 
puppets’ heads paying tenpence | grace and beauty, horribie to re- 
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late — at the rate of four pounds 
the pair. 

Ladies and gentlemen, and the 
public generally, were however 
much better off in one respect 
than we are now; 80 far as tariff 
is concerned. There was no 
more than areasonable duty upon 
foreign wines. French wines paid 
three pounds the ton in every 
port but London; where they 
paid thirty shillings more. Sack 
paid by the pipe thirty shillings 
everywhere; but in London fif- 
teen shillings more, and so forth. 
There was a favour shown to 
British importers. | Merchant 
strangers bringing wine to Eng- 
land paid thirty shillings a ton 
extra for the privilege, beside 
Southampton dues upon Levan- 
tine wines, and upon allwinesthe 
‘“antient duty of butlerage,” kept 
up out of respect to its aunti- 


wt, 

The bad habit of making dif- 
ferences between ourselves and 
our neighbours is now gradually 
falling out of favour. ‘lhe tariff 
of those days let in the tobacco 
of our own plantations at about 
the same duty that it now pays; 
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but prohibited foreign tobacco 
by a duty of three pounds sterling 
on the pound weight. The tariff 
also dreaded loss of warmth and 
exercise. It was a fearful thing 
for any one to send out of the 
country coals or horses. Sea 
coals paid an export duty on the 
chaldron by Newcastle measure 
of eleven pounds six shillings and 
eightpence, and on the chaldron 
by London measure of eight 
pounds and two six-and-eight- 
pence Horses were kept at 

ome with even more determina- 
tion. Upon each horse, gelding, 
or nag, there was an export duty 
of sixty-six pounds and two six- 
and-eightpences, and upon each 
mare a duty of one hundred and 
twenty-six pounds and two six- 
and-eightpences. The six-and- 
eightpences in all these cases are 
so many little hyphens which con- 
nect such tariff charges with the 
majesty of British law. 

In picking my way over this 
book I have become suddenly 
bogged among such articles as 
Dugeon, Duretty and Dutties. 
eet quite out of my depth, I 
vanish. 
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